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fuit. © And as true virtue —— the inhabitants 
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Concerning the Exp for which 


GOD created the Worry. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Containing Explanations of Terms, and 
general Poſitions. | 


SSS 0 wei a all confuſion in our inquiries * — 
onings, concerning the end for whic 

ED God created the world, a diſtinction ſhould 

de obſerved between the chief end for which 

SSS an agent or efficient exetts any act and per- 


SS borms any work, and the ultimate end. 
Theſe two phraſes are not always pteciſely of the ſame ſig- 


nification : And tho' the chief end be always an ultimate end, 
yet every ultimate end is not always a chief end. © 
A chief end is oppoſite to an inferior ed: An Aale 
end, is oppoſite to a ſubordinate end. A ſubordinate end is 
ſomething that an agent ſeeks and aims at in what he does; 
but yet don't ſeek it, or regard it at all upon it's own ac- 
count, but wholly en the account of a further end, or in 
order to ſome other thing, which it is conſidered as a 
means of. Thus when a _ that goes a Journey to ob- 
tan 


0 „ of e 


\ 


tain a medicine to cure him of ſome diſeaſe, and reſtors' üb | 


health,-the obtaining that medicine is his ſubordinate end; 


beceuſe. tis net an end that ke'ſeks for itſelf, or values at 


all upon its o] account 3 hut wholly as a means of a fur- 
ther end, viz. his health: Separate the medicine from that 
turther end, and It is eſteemed good for. nothing ; 3 nor is it 


av al} deſired. ES de L rt Oren 


An ultimate 5 b il which the age ent ſeeks ; in 5 he 
does, for it's own fake: That he Has reſpect to, as what he 
loves, values and takes pleaſure in on it's own account, and 
not merely as a means of a further end : As when a man 
loves the taſte of ſame. particular ſort af fruit, and is at pains 
and coſt to obtain it, for the fake of the pleaſure of that 
' taſte, which he values upon it's own account, as he loves 
his own pleaſure ; ; and not merely for the ſake of any other 
good, which he ſyppaſes his enjoying that pleaſuge wil be 


the means of. 


— are ſübordinabe ende, not only as they are TY 
e, to an ultimate end; but alſo. to another end that is 
itſelf but a ſubordinate end: Vea, there may be a ſucceſſion 
or chain of many ſubordinate ends, one dependent on ano- 
ther, — one ſought for another: I he firſt for the next; and 
ee next to that, and ſo on in a long 
ſeries before you come to any thing, that the agent aims at 
and ſeeks for it's. on fake':—As when a man ſells a gar. 
ment to get-money— to buy tools . to. till his land to ob- 
tain a crop to ſupply him with food to gratify the appetite. 
And. he teeks to gratify his appetite, on it's own- account, 
as. what is wks in.itſelf. Here the end of his felling bis 
garment, is to get money; but getting money is only a ſub- 


ordinate end: Tis not only ſubordinate to the laſt end, his 


ratifying his appetite; but to a nearer end, viz. his bu 

{os 9 his obtaining theſe, is only a 2 — 
dinate end, being only for the = of tlliog land : And the 
tillage of land, is an end not ſought on it's on account, but 
ſor the ſake of the crop to be produced: And the crop pro- 
duced, is not an ultimate end, or an end ſought for WS but 
only for the ſake of making; bread: And the having bread, 
is not ſought on it 8 wen eee for the lake. 6 of grail» 
me tae ee „ Radu, ; 

ft n 005 HRE 


Desen 


wy Eg ere eee edles see oo 


in the Creation of the World. 


- Heae the gratifying the appetite, is called the uhimate 
end; becauſe tis the Taft im the chain, where a man's aim 
and purſuit ſtops and refts, obtaining in that, the thing finally 
aimed at. So whenever a man comes to that in which his 
deſire terminates and reſts, it being ſomething vatued on it's 
own account, then he comes to an ultimate end, let the chain 
be longer or ſhorter 3 yea, if there be but one link or one 
ſtep that he takes before he comes to this end. As when 
a man that loves honey puts it into his mouth, for the ſake 
of the pleaſure of the taſte, without aiming at any thing for= 
ther. So that an end which an agent has in view, may be 
both his immediate and his ultimate end ; his next and his 
laft end. That end which is ſought for the ſake of: itſelf, 
and not for the ſake of a further end, is an ultimate end ; it 


3 


is ultimate or laſt, as it has no other beyond it, for whoſe 


ſake it is, it being for the ſake of itſelf : So that here, the 
aim of the agent ſtops and reſts (without going further) be- 


ing come to the good which he 1 a ar fag of it's 
purſuit for it's own value. 7 


Hex it is to be noted, that a thir ng ſought, may have the 
nature of In ultimate, and alſo of a 1 end, as it 
may be ſought partl on it's own account, and partly for the 


_ fake of a further end. Thus a man in what he does, n 


ſeek the love and reſpect of a particular perſon, partly on it's 
own account, becauſe tis in itſelf agreable to nien to be the 
of other's eſteem and love: And partly, becauſe he 
hopes, through the friendſhip of that perſon to have his aſſiſt- 
ance in other affairs; and ſo to be put under advantage for 
the obtaining further ends. 


A chief end or higheſt end, which is oppoſite not e 
to a ſubordinate end, but to an inferior end, is ſomething 
diverſe from an ultimate end. The chief end is an end that 
is moſt valued; and therefore moſt ſought after by the agent 
in what he does. »Tis evident, that to be an end more va- 
lued than another end, is not exactly the ſame thing as to 
be an end valued ultimately, or for it's own ſake, T his will 
——_— if it be conſidered. 


54. Tear two different ends may be both ultimate ends, 
and yet not be chief f They = be both valued for- 


their li 


N 


4  * obi, Wh E“ 


their own fake, and both ſought in the ſame work or acts, 
and yet one valued more highly and ſought more than ano. 
ther: Thus a man may go a journey to obtain two different 
benefits or enjoyments, both which may be agreable to him 
in themſelves conſidered, and ſo both may be what he values 
On their own account and ſeeks for their own ſake; And yet 
one may be much more agreable than the other: And ſo be 
_ he ſets his heart _— upon, and ſeeks moſt — in 
his going a journey. Thus a man may go a journe to 
N the Zoffeſon and enjoyment on a bride Wat i — 
dear to him, and partly to gratify his curioſity in looking in 
a teleſcope, or ſome new- invented and extraordinary optic 
glaſs : Both may be ends he ſeeks in his journey, and the one 
not properly ſubordinate or in 'order to another. One may 
not depend on another; and therefore both may be ultimate , 
ends: But yet the obtaining his beloved bride may be his 
chief end, and the benefit of the optic glaſs, his inferior 
end. The former may be what he ſets his heart vaſtly moſt 
upon; and fo be properly the chief end of his journey. - 
k „%%% IS — ee. „7%****S 2 Be . 4 


2. AN ultimate end is not always the chief end, becffiſe 
ſome ſubordinate ends may be more valued and ſought after 
than fome ultimate ends. Thus for inſtance, a man may 
aim at theſe two things in his going a journey; one may be to 
"viſit his friends, and another to receive a great eſtate, or a 
large ſum of money that lies ready for him, at the place to 
which he is going. The latter, viz. his receiving the-fi 
of money may be but a ſubordinate end: He may not 
the ſilyver and gold on their own account, but only for the 
- Pleaſure, gratifications and honor; that is the ultimate end, 
and not the money which is valued only as a means of the 
other. But yet the obtaining the money, may be what is 
more valued, and ſo an higher end of his journey, than the 
pleaſure of ſeeing his friends; tho' the latter is what is valued 
on its own account, and ſo is an ultimate end. © + tt 
4 . FO TRE © N . a 84 | 


Bor here ſeveral things may be noted : 


* r 
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FirsT, That when it is ſaid, that ſome ſubordinate ends 
may be more valued than ſome ultimate ends, tis not ſuppoſed 
that ever a ſubordinate end is more valued than that ultimate 
end or ends to which it is ſubordinate 3. becauſe a — 

VT end 
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in the Creation of the World, *; 


end has no value, but what it derives from its ultimate end : 
For that reaſon it is called a ſubordinate end, becauſe it is vas 
ued and ſought, not for it's own ſake, or it's own value, but 
nly in ſuberdination to a further end, or for the ſake of the 
ltimate end, that it is in order to. But yet a ſuberdinate end 
may be valued more than ſome other ultimate end that it is not 


ſubordinate to, but is independent of it, and don't belong to 


that ſeries, or chain of ends. Thus for inſtance: If a man 


goes a journey to receive a ſum of money, not at all as an ulti- 


mate end, or becauſe he has any value for the ſilyer and gold 
for their own ſake, but only for the value of the pleaſure and 


honor that the money may be a means of. In this caſe it is 


impoſſible that theſubordinate end, viz. his having the money 
ſhould-be more valued by him than the pleaſure and honor, 
for which he values it. It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe that he 
values the means more than the end, when he has no value 


for the means but for the ſake of the end, of which it is the 


means: But yet he may value the money, tho' but a ſubor- 
dinate end, more than ſome other ultimate end, to which it 
is not ſubordinate, and with which it has no connèction. 
For inſtance, more than the comfort of a friendly viſit ; which 


was one end of his journey.” ' 


SECONDLY, Not only i2 a ſubordinate end never ſuperior 
to that ultimate end, to which it is ſubordinate; but the ulti- 
mate end is always (not only equal but). ſuperior to it's 


ſubordinate end, and more valued by the agent; unleſs it 


be when the ultimate end entirely , depends on the ſubordi- 
nate: So that he has no other means by which to obtain 


his laſt end, and alſo is looked upon as certainly connected 


with it, then the fubordinate end may be as much valued 


as the laſt end; : becauſe the laſt end, in ſuch a caſe, does 


altogether depend upon, and is wholly and certainly convey- 


ed by it. As for inſtance, if a pregnant woman has a pecu- 
Har appetite to a certain rare fruit that 1s to be found only in 


the garden of a particular friend of her's, at a diſtance; and 
ſhe goes a journey to go to her friend's houſe or garden, 
to obtain that fruit the ultimate end of her journey, is to 
tify that ſtrong appetite : The obtaining that fruit, is the 
bordinate end of it. If ſhe looks upon it, that tke appetite 
can be gratified by no other means than the obtaining that 
fruit; and that it will certainly be gratified Or" 
i i eto 07 ot | | then 
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Heation of her appetite. But otherwiſe, it will not be ſo: 
If ſhe be doubttul whether that fruit will ſatisfy her craving, 
then ſhe will not value it equally with the gratification of 
her appetite itſelf z or if there be ſome other fruit that ſhe 
knows of, that will gratify her deſire, at leaſt in part; which 
me can obtain witnout ſuch- inconvenience or trouble as 
hall countervail the gratification ; which is in effect, fruſtra- 
ting her of her laſt end, becauſe her laſt end is the pleaſure 
of gratifying her appetite, without trouble that ſhall 
countervail, and in effect deſtroy it. Or if it be fo, that 
her appetite cannot be gratified without this fruit, nor yet 
with it alone, without fomething elſe to be compounded 
with it, —then her value for her laſt end will be divided be- 
tween theſe ſeveral ingredients as ſo many ſubordinate, and 
no one alone will be equally valurd with the laſt end. 


HxxNcx it rarely happens among mankind, that a ſubordi- 
nate end is equally valued with it's laſt end; becauſe the 
obtaining of a laſt end rarely depends on one ſingle, uncom- 
pounded means, and is infallibly connected with that means: 
Therefore, mens laſt ends are commonly their higheſt ends. 


_  TanDLy, If any being has but one ultimate end, in all 
chat he does, and there be a great variety of operations, his laſt 
end may juſtly be looked upon as his ſupreme end: For in 
ſuch a caſe, every other end but that one, is an end to that 
end; and therefore no other end can be ſuperior to it. 
Becauſe, as was obſerved before, a ſubordinate end is never 
more valued, than the end to which it is ſubordinate. _ 


Moreover, the ſubordinate effects, events or things 
brought to paſs, which all are means of this end, all ___ 
to contribute their ſhare towards the obtaining the one 
end, are very various; and therefore, by what has been now 
obſerved, the ultimate end of all muſt be valued, more than 
any one of the particular means. This ſeems to be the caſe 
with the works of God, as may more fully appear in the ſequel, 


FRoM what has been ſaid, to explain what is intended by 
an ultimate end, the following things may be obſerved con- 
Ceͤelrning ultimate ends in the ſenſe explaine. 
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in the Creation of the World. . ' 


.. FourTHLy, Whatſoever any agent has in view in any 


| ching he does, which be loves, or which is an immediate | 


gratification. of any appetite. or inclination: of nature ; and is 
agreable to him in itſelf, and not meerly for the ſz te of ſomes 
thing elſe, is regarded by that agent as. his laſt nd. The 
ſame may be ſaid, of wording of that which is in elf pain- 
jul or dilagreable - For the avoiding of what is diſagreable 
agreable. This will be evident to any bearing in mind 
47 — meaning of the terms. By laſt end being meant, that 
which is regarded and ſought by an agent, as agreable or de- 
ſireable for it's own ſake ; 9 has which! is __ 
only fer the ſake of ſomething elle. | 


; Firrhniv, From hence it will follow, that, if an an | 
in his works has in view more things than one that will be 
brought to, paſs by what he does, that are agreable to him, 
conſider'd in themſelves, or what he loves and delights in on 
their own account,—then he muſt have more things than 
one that he regards as his laſt ends in what he does. But if 
there be but one thing that an agent ſeeks, as the conſe- 
quence of what he does that is agreable to him, on it's own 
account, then there can be but one laſt end which he —_ in 
all his actions and operations. 


Bur only here a diſtinction muſt be obſerved of things 
which may be ſaid to be agreable to an agent, in themſelves 
2 in two ſenſes. 1 Wbat is in itſelf grateful to 

n agent, and valued and loved on its own account, ſimply 
_ abſolutely conſidered, and is ſo univerſally and originally, 
antecedent to, and independent of all conditions, or any fup- 
poſition of particular caſes and circumftances. And (2.) 
What may be ſaid to be in itſelf agreable to an agent, 

ically and conſequentially : Or, on ſuppoſition or con- 
dition of ſuch and ſuch circumſtances or on the happening 
of ſuch a particular caſe. Thus, for inftance : A man- may 
An inclination to. ſociety may be 
implanted. in his very nature: And fociety' may be agreable 
to him antecedent to all preſuppoſed caſes and circumſtances : 
And this may cauſe him to ſeek a family. And the comfort 
of ſociety may be originally his laſt end, in ſeeking a family. 
But after he has à family, peace, good order and mutual 
ve and . in his OW may be * to ow, 
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and what he delights in for their own ſake : and therefore 


the government and regulation of his family. But they 
were not his original end with reſpect to his family. The 
juſtice and peace of a family was not properly his laſt end 
before he had a family, that induced him to ſeek a family, 
but conſequentially. And the caſe being put of his having a 
family, then theſe things wherein the good order and beauty 
of. a family conſiſt, become his laſt end in manylithings he 
does in ſuch circumſtances. In like manner we muſt ſuppeſe 
that God before he created the world, had ſome good in 
view, as a conſequence of the world's exiſtence that was ori- 
ginally agreable to him in itſelf conſidered, that inclined 

im to create the world, or bring the univerſe, with various 


created it. But after the world was created, and ſuch and 
| ſuch intelligent creatures actually had exiſtence, in ſuch and 


agreable - to God, in itſelf conſidered-. And God's love of 
juſtice, and-hatred of injuſtice, -would be ſufficient in ſuch a 
caſe to induce: God to deal Juſtly with his creatures, and to 
preventall injuſtice in him towards'them. But yet there is 
no neceflity of ſuppoſing, that God's love of doing juſtly to 
intelligent beings, and hatred of the contrary, was what ori- 
ginally induced God to create the world; and make intelligent 
| beings ; and fo to order the occaſion of doing either juſtly or 


tion: agreable, and the: contrary diſagreable, as there is oc- 
caſion, the ſubje being ſuppoſed, and the occaſion given: 
But we muff ſuppoſe ſomething elſe that ſhould incline him 


to create the ſubjects or order the occaſion. 


So that perfection of God which we call his faithfulneſs, 
or his inclination to fulfil his promiſes to his creatures, could 
not pfoperly be what moved him to create the world; nor 

could ſuch fulfilment of his promiſes to his creatures, be 
his laſt end, in: giving the creatures being. But yet aſter the 
world is created, after intelligent creatures are made, and 
God bas bound himſelf by promiſe to them, then that diſpo- 
ſition which is called his faithfulneſs may move him in his 
providential diſpofals towards them: And this may be the 
end of many of God's works of providence, even the exerciſe 


theſe things may be his laſt end in many things he does in 


intelligent creatures into exiſtence in ſuch a manner as he 


ſuch. circumſtances, then a wiſe, juſt regulation of them was 


unjuſtly. The juſtice of God's nature makes a juft regula- 


of 
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or his faithfulneſs in fulfilling his promiſes. And may be in 
the lower ſenſe his laſt end. Becauſe faithfulneſs and truth : 
mult be ſuppoſed to be what is in itſelf amiable to God, an 
what he delights in for its own ſake, Thus God thay have 

ends of particular works of providence, which are ultimate 

ends Fi a lower ſenſe, which were not ultimate ends of the 


So that here we have two ſorts of ultimate ends 3 one of 
which may be called an original, and independent. ultimate 
end; the other conſequential and dependent. For tis evi- | 
dent, the latter fort are truly of the nature ot ultimate ends: 
Becauſe, tho' their being agreadle to the agent, or the agent's 
deſire of them, be conſequential on the exiſtence; or ſuppoſi- 
tion of proper ſubjects and occaſion 3 yet the ſubject and oc- 
caſion being ſuppoſed, ary are agreable and amiable in them- 
ſelves. We may ſuppoſe that to a righteous Being, the 
doing juſtice between two parties, with whom he is con- 
cerned, is agreable in itſelf, and is for it's. own ſake, and 
not merely for the ſake of ſame other end: And yet we may 
ſuppoſe, that a deſire of doing juffice between two parties, 
may be conſequential on the being of thoſe parties, and the 


Tazxtrons I make a diſtinction between an end that in 


this manner is conſequential, and a ſubordinate end. 
IT may be obſerved, that when I ſpeak of God's ultimate 


end in the creation of the world, in ac lowing ing diſcourſe, 
: * 8 TIN, 0 3 enn 
* 1 mean in that higheſt ſenſe, N. the, original 


— 


6. |  StxTaty, It may be further obſerved, that the eriginal 
ag Ultimate end or ends of the creation of the world is alone 
10r that which induces God to give the occaſion for conſequential 
de ends, by the firſt creation of the world, and the ogiginal di- 
the Poſal of it. And the more en the end is, the more en- 
ind tenſiwe and univerſal it is. That which God had primaril 
o. || 2 view in creating, and the original ordination of the world, | 
5 muſt be conſtantly kept in view, and have a governing in- 
the fluence in all God's works, or with reſpect ta every thing . 
ciſe that he does towards his WO | 0 fs | 


AND 
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: AND therefore, . 5 22 5 eren 
'SgvenTHLY, If we uſe the phraſe ultimate end in this 2 
- higheſt ſenſe, then the ſame that is God's ultimate end in ( 
creating the world, if we ſuppoſe but one ſuch end, muſt be t 
vrhat he makes his ultimate aim in all his works, in eve E 
thing he does either in creatipn or providence. But we uk n 
fuppoſe that in the uſe, which, Ggg-puts the creatures to that fi 
he hath made, he muſt gvernzore have a regard to the end, | 
for which he has made them. But if we take ultimate end in tl 
the other lower ſenſe, God may ſometimes have regard to h 
thoſe things as ultimate ends, in particular works of provi- 
dence, Which could not in any proper ſenſe be his laſt end in 


_ creating the world. © 
© ErenrTHLY, On the other hand, whatever appears to be V 
God's ultimate end in any ſenſe, of his works of providence iſ - 
in general, that muſt be the ultimate end of the work of 
creation itſelf. For tho' it be ſo that God may act for an 
end, that is an ultimate end in a lower ſenſe, in fome of his 8 
works of providence, which is not the ultimate end of the cre- f 
ation of the world: Yet this doth not take place with regard 
to the works of providence in general. But we may juſtly 
look upon whatſoever has the nature of an ultimate end of 
God's works of providence in general, that the ſame is alſo 
an ultimate end of the creation of the world; for God's 1 
works of providence in general, are the ſame with the gene- 
ral uſe that he puts the world to that he has made. And 
we may well argue from what we ſee of the general uſe 2 
which God makes of the world, to the general end for which r 
be deſigned the world. Tho' there may be ſome things that 
are ends of particular works of providence, that were not the | 
laſt end of the creation, which are in themſelves grateful to re: 
Goa in ſuch particular emergent circumſtances ; and fo are ſec 
laſt ends in an inferior ſenſe: Vet this is only in certain caſes, || ©2 
or particular occaſions.” But if they are laſt ends of God's wa 
proceedings in the uſe of the world in general, this ſhews F 
that tis "making them laſt ends don't depend on particular 0 
caſes and circumſtances, but the nature of things in general, his 


und his general deſign in the being and conſtitution of the the 
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Cnab/t, in the Creation of the World. 1 


NineTHLY, If chere be but 6ne thing that is originally, 
and independent on any future, ſuppoted caſes, agreable to 
God, to be obtained by the creation of the world, then there 
can be but one laſt end of God's work, in this higheſt ſenſe : 
But if there are various things, properly diverſe one from a- 
nother, that are, abſolutely and independently on the ſuppo- 
ſition of any future given caſes, agreable to the divine on, 
which are actually obtained by the creation of the wor! 


then there were ſeveral ultimate ends of the creation, in that | 


higheſt ſenſe, 
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Wherein is - conſidered, what Reaſon reaches 
© Concerning this Affair. | 


SECTION . 


Some Things obſeryed. in general, which. Kate 


| diſtares. : 


H obſerved theſe things, which are proper to * 


taken notice of, to prevent confuſion in diſcourſes on 
this ſubject, I now proceed to conſider what may, and 


what may not be upon to * en Ne end. * the 
en of the world. 6 


— 2 * 3 ö TXE 


_ 


And in i the firſt place, 1 would obſerve "wk REA ich 


reaſon ſeems to dictate in this matter. Indeed this affair, 
ſeems properly to be an affair of divine revelation. In order 
to be determin'd what was aimed at, or deſign d in the cre- 


ating of the aſtoniſhing fabric. of the univerſe which, we be- 
hold, it becomes us to attend to and rely on what he has 
told us, who was the architect that built it. Ne beſt knqws 


his own heart, and what bis own ends and deſigns,were-1 in 


the wonderful works which he has wrought; Nor is it to 


be ſuppoſed that mankind, who, while deſtitute of revelation, 


by the utmoſt improvements of their own reaſon, and ad- 
vances in ſcience and philoſophy, could come to no clear and 
eltabliſhed determination who the author of the world was, 
88 | would 
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would ever have obtain'd any tolerable ſettled judgment of 

'the end which the author oft propoſed Kang vaſt, 
- complicated and wonderful a work of his hands. And tho! 
it be true, that the revelation which God has given to men, 
which has been in the world as a light ſhining in a dark 

e, has been the occaſion of great improvement of their 
culties, has taught men how to uſe their reaſon ; (in which 
regard, notwithſtanding the nobleneſs and excellency of the 
Faculties which God had given them, they ſeem'd to be in 
themſelves almoſt helpleſs.) And tho' mankind now, thro' 
the long continual aſſiſtance they have had by this divine 
light, have come to attainments in the habitual exerciie of 
reaſon, which ate far beyond what otherwiſe they would have 


arrived to; yet I confels it wou'd' be relying too much on 


reaſon, to determine the affair of God's laſt end in the crea- 
tion of the world, only by our qwn reaſon, or without being 
herein principally guided by divine revelation, ſince God has 
given a reyelation containing inſtructions concerning this 
mattet. Nevertheleſs, as in the diſputes and wranglings 
which have been about this matter, thoſe objections, which 
Have chiefly been made uſe of againſt what I think the ſcrip- 
tures have truly revealed, have been from the pretended dictates 
of reaſon, I would in the fir ff — conſider in à few 
things, what ſeems rational to be ſuppos d concerning this affair ;— 
and then proceed 'to'cohſider what light diving revelation gives 
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As to che firſt of theſe, viz. what ſeems in itſelf rational 
to be. ſuppoſed concerning this matter, I think the following 


things appear to be the dictates of reaſon ; 


1. THAT no notion of God's Jaſt end in the creation of 
the world is agreable to reaſon, which would truly imply or 
infer any indigence; inſufficiency and mutability in God; or 
any dependence of the Creator on the creature, for any part 
of his perteRion or happineſs. ' Becauſe it is eyident, by both 

cripture-and reaſon, that God is infinitely, 2ternally, un- 
changeably, andiindependently glorious and happy; that he 
ſtands in no need of, cannot be profited by, ot receive wh 
thing from the creature; or be truly hurt, or be the ſubject 
of any" ſufferings or 7mpair of his glory and felicity from any 
other being. I need net ſtand to produce the proofs of nb 
„ ‚ R So, nem»; MEE Ap. | | ing 
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bang ſuch 8 one, it being ſo; univerſally Ae wed and main- 


tained by ſuch as call themſelves chriſtians.— The notion af 
God's creating the world in order to receive any thing pro- 
PEP from the creatuze, is not only contrary to the nature 
of God, but inconſiſtent with the notion ↄf creatiqn ; which 

implies a being 's receiving it's exiſtenge, & all that belongs to 
it's being, out of nothing. Ang this implies the moſt ꝑecſqct, 


_. abſolute and univerſal, derivation and dependence. Now, if 


the creature receives it's all from God entirely and perfeculy, 
how is it, poſſible that it ſhould have any thing to add to 
God, to make him in any reſpe& more than he was before, 
and fo. the Creator become dependent on the creature? 


2. WHATSOEVER is good & valuable in itſelf, is worthy that 
God ſhou d value for itſelf, & on it's own account; or which 
is the ſame thing, value it with an ultimqte value or reſpect. 
It is theretore worthy to be ultimately fought by God, or 
made the laſt end of his action and operation; if it be a thin 
of ſuch a nature as to be properly capable of being attai 


in any divine operation. For it may he ſuppoſed that ſome 


things, which are valuable and excellent in themſelves, are not 
properly capable ot being attained in any divine operation; 
becauſe they do not remain to be attained z but their exiſt- 


ence in all poflible reſpects, muſt be conceiv'd of as prior to 


any dwine operation. Thus God's exiſtence and infinite 


erfeQicn, tho infinitely valuable in themſelves, and iaſinite- 
54 valued by God, yet can't be ſuppoſed to be the end of any 


Seine operation. For we can't conceive of them as in an 
reſpect conſequent on any works of God: But whatever is 


in itſelf valuable, abſolutely ſo, and that is capable of being ſought 


and attained. is worthy to be made a laſt end of the drome ope- 


r ation. T herefor Q 
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3. WHATEVER that be which is in itſelf moſt valuable, 


and was ſo originally, prior to the creation of the world, and 


which is attainable by the creation, if there be any t ing which 


was ſuperior in value to all cthers, that muſt be worthy to be 
God's laſt end in the creation; and alſo , worthy to be his 
higheſt end.—In conſequence of this, it will follow, 


4. Tuar if God himſelf be in any reſpect properly capa- 
ble of being his own end in the creation of the world, then 


it 


„„ GODr . N fuer, 1 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he had reſpect to himſelf as his 
laſt and higheſt end in this work; becauſe he is worthy in 
. himſelf to be ſo, being infinitely the greateſt and beſt of Be- 
ings. All things elſe, with regard to worthineſs, importance 
and excellence, are perfectly as nothing in compariſon of 
him. And therefore it God eſteems, values, and has reſpe& 
to things according to their nature and proportions, he muſt 
neceflarily have the greateſt reſpect to himſelf. It would be 
againſt the perfection of his nature, his wiſdom, holineſs, and 
perfect rectitude, whereby he is diſpoſed to do every thing 

chat is fit to be done, to ſuppoſe otherwiſe. At leaſt a great 
part of the moral rectitude of the heart of God, whereby he 
is diſpoſed to every thing that is fit, ſuitable and amiable in 
itſelf, conſiſts in his having infinitely the higheſt regard to 
that which is in itſelf infinitely higheſt and beſt : Yea it is 
in this that it ſeems chiefly to Lonfiſt.— The moral rectitude 
of God's heart muſt conſiſt in a proper and due reſpect of his 
heart to things that are objects of moral reſpe&t : That is, 


And therefore it muſt chiefly conſiſt in giving due reſpect to 
that Being to whom moſt is due; yea infinitely moſt, and 
in effect all. For God is infinitely the moſt worthy of re- 
-gard. The worthineſs of others is as nothing to his: So 
that to him belongs all poſſible reſpet, To him 3 
the whole of the reſpect that wy moral agent, either God, 

-or any intelligent Being is capable of. To him 3 all 
the heart—Therefore if moral rectitude of heart conſiſts in 
paying the reſpect or regard of the heart which is due, or 


ly the greateſt regard to be paid to God; and the denying 
rats regard here, would be a conduct infinitely the 
moſt unfit. Therefore a proper regard to this Being, is 
what the fitneſs of regard does infinitely moſt conſiſt in,— 
Hence it will follow—that the moral rectitude and fitneſs of the 
_ diſpoſition, inclination or affettion of God's heart, dies chiefly con- 
fiſt in a reſpect or regard to. himſelf infinitely above his regard 


in this. 


Axp if it be thus fit that God ſhou'd have a ſupreme re- 
-gard to himſelf, then it is fit that this ſupreme regard ſaou'd 
appear, in thoſe things by which he makes himſelf known, 

1 > 7 5 i TR. or 
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to intelligent beings capable of moral actions and relations. 


which fitneſs & ſuitableneſs requires, fitneſs requires infinite- 


Deo 0 e ec. 


to all other beings : Or in other words, his holineſs conſiſts 
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or by his werd and works-; i. e. 
be does. If it be an infinitely 
ſhould have a ſupreme regard 
thing that he ſhou'd act as ha 
or act in ſuch a manner, as to 
gard ; that what is! 
in his actions and co 


in what he ſays, and in wh 
amiable thing in God 
to himſelf, then it is 


q, that he 
an amiable 
7 regard to himſelf; 
hew that he has ſuch a re- 
heſt in God's heart, may 
uct. And if it was God's 
as there is great reaſon, to think it was, that his w 
e of himſelf their author, that it 
ly appear by his works what manner 0 ) 
afford a proper repreſentation of his divi 
eſpecially his moral excellence, conſiſtin 
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ſeries ſhould look to him and reſpe& him in ſuch a manner 
as that reipect to him ſhould reign over all reſpect to other 
things and that regard to creatures ſhould univerſally be ſub- 
ordinate and ſubject. N 


Wu I ſpeak of regard to be thus adjuſted in the uni- 

verſal ſyſtem, or ſum total of exiſtence, I mean the regard of 

the ſum total ; not only the regard of individual creatures, or 

all creatures, but of all intelligent exiſtence,created, and un- 

created. For tis fit, that the regard of the creator ſhould 

be proportioned to the worthineſs of objects, as well as the | 
regard of creatures. Thus we muſt conclude ſuch an arbi- | 
ter, as I have ſuppoſed, would determine in this buſineſs, be- | 
ing about to decide how matters ſhould proceed moſt fitly, | 
properly, and according to the nature of things. He — 

therefore determine, that the whole univerſe, including all 
creatures animate and inanimate, in all it's actings, proceed 
ings, revolutions, and entire ſeries of events, ſhould 22 

& from a regard and with a view, to Gad, as the ſupream 

is and laft end of all: That every wheel, both great and 

- ſmall, in all it's rotations, ſhou'd move with a conſtant in- 
n variable regard to him as the ultimate end of all; as per- F 
& MW fcily and uniformly, as if the whole ſyſtem were animated | 
yy and directed by one common ſoul: Or, as if ſuch an ar- | 
er biter as I have before ſuppoſed, one poſſeſſed of perfect 

hn [© wiſdom and rectitude, became the common ſoul of the uni- 

e, verſe, and actuated and governed it in all it's motions. 
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= Tuus I have gone upon the ſuppoſition of a third pe! | 

a- I fon, neither — nor creature, but a diſintereſted — 
ſtepping in to judge o the concerns of both, and ſtate what 

Iis moſt fit and prop ei between them. The thing ſups 
poſed is impoſſible ; bue the caſe is nevertheleſs juſt the ſame 
as to what is moſt fit and ſuitable in itſelf. For it is moſt 
certainly proper for God to act, according to the greateſt 
fitneſs, in his proceedings, and he knows what the greateſt 
fitneſs. is, as much as if perfect reQitude were a diſtinct per- 
ſon to direct him. As therefore there is no third being, beſide 
God and the created ſyſtem, nor can be, fo there is no need | 
of any, ſeeing God himſelf is poſſeſſed of that perfect diſs . | 
cernment — rectitude which have been ſuppoſed. It be- 
longs to him as ſupream _ and to his infinite W 
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— rectitude, to ſtate all rules and meaſures of proctedi: 
And ſeeing theſe attributes of God are infinite, and —＋ 
Aolutel perfect, they are not the leſs fit to order and diſpoſe, 
— they are "hy Hay who is a being concern'd,. and not a 
—_— — . that is diſintereſted. —For ring intereſted * 
2 perſon to be an arbiter or judge, no otherwiſe thi 
intereſt tends to blind & miſlead his judgment, or incline hi 
to act contrary to it. But that God ſhould be in d 
either, is contrary to the ſuppoſition of his being poſſe 
diſcerning and juſtice abſolutely perfect. And as there — 
be ſome ſupream judge of fitneſs and propriety in the uni- 
verſality of things, as otherwiſe there could be no order nor ¶ qu 
regularity, it therefore belongs to God whole are all things, ſol 
ho is perfectly fit for this office, and who alone is ſo to ſtate ¶ en. 
all things according to the moſt perfect fitneſs and rectitude, i th: 
as much as if perfect rectitude were a diſtinct e! We ha: 
5 . e de ſure it is and will be done. th⸗ 


1 8Hovip wink that theſe hi might incline us to ſup he 
20 poſe, that God has not forgot himſelf, in the ends which - eve 
4 ſed in the creation of the wank -- but that he has ſo wo 
ted theſe ends (however he is ſelf-ſufficient, immutable, N val 
and independent) as therein plainly to ſhew-a ſupreme regard Iſh cau 
to himſelf. Whether this can be, or whether God has done ¶ by 
| thus, muſt be conſidered 8 * ap what omny be © me 
_ objected againſt this view of things. Nicht in 


vs WHATSOEVER is os, amiable and — in 1 ieſelf, on, 
abſolutely and originally, which facts and events ſhew that wo. 
God aimed at in the creation of the world, muſt be ſuppoſed | 
to be regarded, or aimed at by God: witimately, or as an ulti- I 
mate end of creation For we muſt ſuppo from the per- 

fection of God's nature, that whatſoever is valuable and ami- 
able in itſelf, ſimply and abſolutely conſidered, Ged values 
fimply for ieſelf ; 3 tis agreable to him abſolutely on it's own 
account; becauſe God's judgment and eſteem are according 
to truth. He values and loves things accordingly, as they 
are worthy to be valued and loved. But if God —— a 
thing imply, and abſolutely, for itſelf, and on it's own ac- 
count, then tis the ultimate object of his value; he don't I 
value it merely for the ſake of a further end to be attained by per 
it. For to e that he Ws it only for ſome farther 9 ey 


as + 
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is 3 to the preſent ſuppoſition, which is, 

that he values it abſolutely, and for itſclf.—Hence it mot; 
clearly follows, that if that which God values ultimately, and 
for itſelf, appears in fact and experience, to be what he ſeeks 
by any thing he does, he muſt regard it as an ultimate end. 
And therefore if he ſeeks it in creating the world, or any part 


of the world, tis an ultimate end of the work of creation.— 


Having got thus far, we may now proceed 2. ſtep farther, 


6. WHATSOEVER thing is actually the effect or conſe- 
quence of the creation of the world, which is ſimply and ab- 
ſolutely good and valuable in itſelf, that thing is an ultimate 
end of God's creating the world. We ſee that it is a good 
that God aimed at by the creation of the world; becauſe hę 
has actually attained it by that means. This is an evidence. 
that he intended to attain, or aimed at it. For we ma Jus | 
infer what God intends, by what he actually does; becauſe 
he does nothing — at deſign. But what- 
ever God intends to attain from a value for it; or in other 
words, whatever he aims at in his actions and works, that he 
values; he ſeeks that thing in thoſe acts and works. Be- 
cauſe, for an agent to intend to attain ſomething he values 
by means he uſes, is the ſame thing as to ſeek it by thoſe. 
means. And this is the ſame as to make that thing his end 
in tnoſe means. Now it being by the ſuppoſition. what God 
values ultimately, it muſt therefore by the preceeding poſiti- 
on, 7 aimed at by God as an ultimate end of creating the 
G nod dhbots 1; - 0h tp: Lbs 
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N Ome farther obſervations concerning thoſe things cal 
8 reaſon leads us to ſuppoſe God aimed at in the creation 
of the world, ſnewing particularly what things that are 

abſolutely good, are actually the conſequence · of the creation 
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F RO what was laſt obſeryed it ſeems to be the moſt pro- 
ber and juſt way of proceeding, as we would fee what light 
reaſon will give us reſpeRting the particular end or ends God 
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had ultimately in view in the creation of the world, to con. 
ſider what thing or things, are actually the effect or conſe- 
queuce of the creation of the world, that are ſimply and ori- 
gnaty valuable in —— And this a — I would 
| y proceed to, out entring on any tedious metaphy- 
Rial . wherein ewe, ant{ablencl, or valuedlen 
conſiſts; or what that is in the nature of ſome things, which 
18 properly the foundatian of a worthineſs of bei ed and 
eſteemed on their on account. In this I muſt at preſent 
refer what I ſay to the ſenſe and dictates of the reader's mind, 
on ſedate and calm refſection .I proceed to obſerve, 


\ 
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1. Ir ſeems a thing in itſelf fit, proper and defirable, that 
the glorious attributes of God, which conſiſt in a ſufficiency 
to certain acts and effects, ſhould be exerted in the producti- 
on of ſuch effects, as might manifeſt the infinite power, wiſ- 
dom, righteouſneſs, goodneſs, &c. which are in God. If the 
world had not been created, theſe attributes never would have 
had any exerciſe, The power of God, which is a fufficiency 
in him to produce great effects, muſt for ever have been dor- 
mant and uſeleſs as to any effect. The divine wiſdom and 
prudence would have had no exerciſe in any wiſe eontrivance, 
any prudent proceeding or diſpoſal of things; for there would 
have been no objects of contrivance or — 1 The ſame 
migbt be obferved of God's juſtice, goodneſs and truth.— 
Indeed God might have known as perfectly that he poffeſſed 
theſe attributes, if they had never been exerted or expreſſed 
in any effect. But then if the attributes which confiſt in a 
ſufficiency for correſpondent effects, are in themſelves excel- 
lent, the exerciſes of them muſt likewiſe be excellent. If it be 
an excellent thing that there ſhould be a ſufficiency for a cer- 
tain kind of action or operation, the excellency of ſuch a ſuffi- 
ciency muſt conſiſt in it's relation to this kind of operation or 
effect; but that could not be, unleſs the operation itſelf were 
excellent. A ſufficiency for any act or work is no farther 
valuable, than the work or effect is valuable. AsGod _ 
— —— 
* As we muſſ conceive of things, the end and perfection of theſe 
attributes does as it were gonſiſt in their exerciſe: The end 
of wiſdom 9 . 5 G. Tennent, in his Sermon at the opening 
al the preibzterian church of Philadelphia) is deſign; * 
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dots eftcems theſe attributes theiaſelves valiiablie, and Ueliphts - 
ſuppoſe that he delights in their 


in them; ſo tis natural to | 
proper exerciſe and expreffion. For the ſame reafon that he 


eſteems his own ſufficiency wiſely to contrive ind die | 


effects, he alſd will eſteem the wiſe contrivance and diſpoſi- 


tion itſelf. And for the ſame reaſon as he delights in his on 


diſpoſition, to do juſtly, and to diſpoſe of things according to 
truth and juft proportion; ſo he mult delight in ſuch a righ- 
teous diſpoſal itſelf, 5 | | 


2. Ir feems to be a thing in itſelf fit and deſirable, that 
the glorious perfections of God ſhould be known, and the ope- 
rations and expreſſions of them ſeen by other beings beſides 
himſelf. If it be fit, that God's power and wiſdom, &c. 
ſhould be exercifed and expreſſed in ſome effects, and not lie 
eternally dormant, then it ſeems proper that theſe exerciſes 
ſhould appear) and not be totally hidden and unknown. For 
if they are, it will be juſt the fame as to the above purpoſe, as 
if they were not. God as perfectly knew himſelf and his per- 
fections, had as perfect an idea of the exerciſes and effects 
they were ſufficient for, antecedently to any ſuch actual op- 


erations of them, as ſince. If therefore it be nevertheleſs a | 


thing in itſelf valuable, and worthy to be defired, that theſe 
orious perfections be actually expreſſed and exhibited in 
eir correſpondent effects; then it ſeems alſo, that the know- 
ledge of theſe perfections, and the expreſſions and diſcoveries 
that are made of them, is a thing valuable in itſelf abſolutely 


confidered ; and that tis deſirable that this knowledge ſhould 


exiſt. As God's perfections are things in themſelves excel- 
lent, ſo the expreſſion of them in their proper acts and frujts 
is excellent; and the knowledge of theſe excellent perfecti- 
ons, and of theſe glorious expreſſions of them, is an excellent 
thing, the exiſtence of which is in itſelf valuable and deſira- 
ble. Tis a thing - good in itſelf that God's 

ſhould be known by 'a gloriqus ſociety of created beings. 
| | eee eee | And 
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end of power is action; the end of goodneſs is doing good. To 
_ ſuppoſe theſe perfettions not to be exerted, would be to-repre- 
ſent them as infignificant. Of what uſe would God's wiſdom be, 
If it had nothing ta deſign or direct? To what purpoſe his al- 
mightineſs, i ever bro't any thing to paſs ? And of what 
avail his goodneſs, if it never did any good .. . 
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And that there ſhould be in them an increaſing knowledge of 
God to all eternity, is an exiſtence, a reality infinitely worthy 
to be, and worthy to be valued e by him, to whom 
is belongs to order that to be, which, of all things poſſible, 
is fitteſt & beſt. If exiſtence. is more worthy than defect and 


non-entity, and if any created exiſtence. is in itſelf worthy, to 


be, then knowledge or underſtanding is a thing worthy to 
be; and if any knowledge, then the moſt excellent ſort of 
knowledge, viz. that of God and his glory. The exiſtence 
of the created univerſe conſiſts as much in it as in any thing: 
Yea this knowledge, is one of the higheſt, moſt real and ſu 
ſtantial parts, of all created exiſtence, moſt remote from 
non-entity and defect. oh 


3. As it is a thing valuable and deſirable in itſelf that 
God's glory ſhould be ſeen and known, ſo when known, it 
ſeems equally reaſonable and fit, it ſhould be valued and 
eſteemed, loved and delighted in, anſwerably.to it's dignity. 
There'is no more reaſon to eſteem it a fit and ſuitable thing 


that God's glory ſhould be known, or that there ſhould be 


an idea in the underſtanding correſponding unto the glorious 
object, than that there ſhould be a correiponding diſpoſition 


or affection in the will. If the perfection itſelf be excellent, 


the knowledge of it is excellent, and ſo is the eſteem and 
love of it excellent. And as 'tis fit thatGod ſhould love and 
eſteem his own excellence, tis alſo fit that he ſhould value 
and eſteem the love of his excellency. For if it becomes any 


being greatly to value another, then it becomes him to love 


to have him valued and efteemed : And if it becomes a being 
highly to value himſelf, it is fit that he ſhould love to have 
himſelf valued and eſteemed. If the idea of God's perfection 
in the underſtanding be valuable, then the love of the heart 


' ſeems to be more eſpecially valuable, as moral beauty eſpeci- 


ally conſiſts in the diſpoſition and affection of the heart. 


4. As there is an infinite fulneſs of all poſſible good in 
> _ God, a fulneſs of every perfection, of all excellency and beau- 
ty, and of infinite happineſs. And as this fulneſs is capable 
of communication or emanation ad extra; ſo it ſeems a thing 
 arpiable and valuable in itſelf that it ſhould be communicated 


or flow forth, that this infinite fountain of good ſhould ſend 
forth abundant ſtreams, that this infinite fountain 2 light 
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ſelf, or diffuſe his own FULNEss, * which we muſt conceive 


ſhould, diffuſing it's excellent fulneſs, pour forth light all 
around. —And as this is in itſelf excellent, fo a diſpoſition to 


this, in the divine being, muſt be lo6ked upon as a perfecti- 


on or an excellent diſpoſition, ſuch an emanation of gogd is, 


in ſome ſenſe, a multiplication of it; ſo far as the commu- 


nication or external _— may be looked upon as any thin 
beſides the fountain, ſo far it may be looked on as an increaſe 
of good. And if the fulneſs of good that is in the fountain, 


is in itſelf excellent and worthy to exiſt, then the emanation, 


or that which is as it were an increaſe, repetition or multi- 
plication of it, is excellent and worthy to exift. Thus it is 
fit, ſince there is an infinite fountain of light and knowledge; 


that this light ſhould ſhine forth in beams of communicated 


knowledge and underſtanding : And as there is an infinite 
fountain of holineſs, mot al excellence and beauty, ſo it ſhould 
flow out in communicated holineſs.—And that as there is an 
infinite fulneſs of joy and happineſs, ſo theſe ſhould have an 
emanation, and become a fountain flowing out in abundant 
ſtreams, as beams from the ſun. ro 8 
FRroM this view it appears another way to be a thing in 
itſelf valuable, that there ſhould be ſuch things as the know- 
ledge of God's glory in other beings, and an high eſteem of 
it, love-to it, and delight and complacence in it: This ap- 
pears I ſay in another way, viz. as theſe things are but the 
emanations of God's own knowledge, holineſs and joy. 


THvs it appears reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it was het 75 


God had reſpect to as an ultimate end of his creating the 
world, to communicate of his own infinite fulneſs of good; or 
rather it was his laſt end, that there might be a glorious and 
abundant emanation of his infinite fulneſs of Good ad extra, 
or without himſelf, and the diſpoſition to communicate him- 
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I ſhall often uſe the phraſe God' fulne/s, as fignifying and com- 


prehending all the good which is in God natural and moral, 


either excellence or happineſs ; partly becauſe I know of no 


better phraſe to be uſed in this general meaning; and partly | 


becauſe-I am led hereto by ſome of the inſpircd writers, par- 


| ticularly the apaſtle Paul, who often uſeth the pbraſe in 


this ſenſe, 


24 60, loft EAA 
of as being originally in God as a perfection of his nature, 


Ser. III. 


was what moved him to ercate the world. But here as much 
3s poſſible to avoid confuſion, I obſerve, that there is ſome 
impropriety in ſaying that a diſpoſition in God to communi- 


cate himſelf tu the creature, moved him to create the world. 
For tho' the diffuſive diſpoſition in the nature of God, that 


moved him to create the world, doubtleſs inclines him to 


communicate himſelf to the creature, when the creature ex- 


iſts ; yet this can't be all: Becauſe an inclination in God to 
communicate himſelf to an object, ſeems. to preſuppoſe the 
exiſtence of the object, at leaſt in idea. But the diffuſive 


_ diſpoſition that excited God to give creatures exiſtence, was 


rather a communicative diſpoſition in general, or a diſpoſition 


in the fulneſs of the divinity to flow out and diffuſe itſelf. 


Thus the diſpoſition there is in the root and ftock of a tree 
to diffuſe and ſend forth it's ſap and life, is doubtleſs the rea- 
ſon of the communication of it's ſap and life to it's þuds, 
leaves and fruits, after theſe exiſt. But a diſpoſition to com- 
municate of it's life and ſap to it's fruits, is not ſo properly 
the cauſe of it's producing thoſe fruits, as it's Apel to 
communicate itſelf, or diffuſe it's ſap and life in general. 
Therefore to ſpeak more ſtrictly according to truth, we wy 
ſuppoſe, that a diſpoſition in God, as an original property of his 
nature, to an emanation of bis own infinite fulneſs, was what ex- 
cited him to create the world ; and fo that the emanation itſelf 
was aimed at by him as a laſi end of the creation. 


te, 


2 ͤ b BE. 
1 7 Herein it is conſidered how, on the ſuppoſition of 
God's making the forementioned things his laſt end, 


25 he manifeſts a ſupreme and ultimate regard to him- 


ſelf in all his works. 


| In the laſt ſection I obſerved ſome things, which are actu- 
ally the conſequence of the creation of the world, which ſeem 
abſolutely valuable in themſelves, and ſo worthy to be made 
God's laſt end in this work. I now proceed to enquire, how 
God's making ſuch things as theſe his laſt end is conſiſtent 
with his making himſelf his laſt end, or his manifeſting an 
ultimate reſpect to himſelf in his acts and works, 3 


1 > in the Creation of the World. - 


his is a thing 1 b Wb! Fits le to the dictates of ; 
reaſon; that in all his ings he ſhould ſet himſelf high- —þ 
eſt. Therefore I would endeavour to ſhew with reſpect to 
each of the forementioned things, that God; in making them 
jus end, makes himſelf his end, ſo as in all to-ſhew a ff . 
and ultimate reſpect to himſelf ; and how his infinite love to- 
x himſelf and delight in himſelf, will naturally cauſe him to va- 
vs and delight in theſe Hing : Or rather how a value to 
- [Mitheſe things is implied in his love to himſelf, nnn 
infinite nels of good that is in himſelf. Fey 


25: 


ö 
: WM Now with regard to the firſt of the particulars mention's + 
boxe, viz. God's regard to the exerciſe and expreſſion of. 
| {Wthoſe attributes of his nature, in their proper operations and. 
effects, which conſiſt in a ſufficiency for theſe operations, tis 
not hard to conceive" that God's regard to himſelf, and 
alue for his own perfections, ſhould caufe him to value theſs 
xerciſes and ex of his perfections 3 and that a love 
0 _ will diſpoſe him to love their exhibition and exert - 
: Inasmuch as their excelleney confiſts in their relation 
ae exerciſe and operation; as the excellency of wiſdom 
onſiſts i m it's relation to, and ſuſficiency for, wi deſigns and 
effects. God's love to himſelf, and his own attributes, will | 
herefore make him delight in that, which is the uſe, end 
„ nd operation of theſe attributes. If one highly eſteem and 
f [light in the virtues of a friend, r ice, Sc. chat 

have relation to actien, this will make him Golight in the en 
. ſſFciſe and genuine effects of theſe virtues: So if God both 
ſteem, and delight in his own perfections and virtues, he vl 
an't but value and delight in the expreflions and genuine —<Þ 
effects of them. 80 that in delighting in the exprefhons f it 
is perfeQions, he manifeſts a delight in his own perfedtions 
hemfelves : Or in other words, he manifeſts a delight in 
imſelf ; and in making. theſe F 10 . n own u 
ections his end, be males hungelf ons ends 


Eg: TH 


Aww with refpet: to the ſecond and third tory the 
atter is no leſs: plain. ee eee ee has 1. 
diſpoſition highly to prize; and to delight in his = 
irtues and: Rions;;muſt from the ſame diſpoſition be well - -H 
leaſed to have his encellencies known, acknowledged; . 


kemed and prize by others. . He that loves and approves 


26. | a . G0 D' laſt End b Sscr. III. 
any being or thing, he naturally loves and approves the love 
and approbation of that thing, and is oppoſite to the diſap- 
probation and contempt of it. Thus it is when one loves 
another, and highly prizes the virtues of a friend. And thus 
it is fit it ſhould be, if it be fit that the other ſhould be beloved, 
and his qualification priz'd. - And therefore thus it will ne- 
ceſſarily be, if a being loves himſelf and highly prizes his own 
excellencies: And thus it is fit it ſhould be, if it be fit he 
ſhould thus love himſelf, and prize his own valuable qualities, 
That is, *tis fit that he ſhould take delight in his own excel- 
lencies being ſeen, acknowledged, efteemed, and delighted in, 
«This is implied in a love to himſelf and his own perfections. 
And in ſeeking this, and making this his end, he ſeeks him- 
ſelf, and makes himſelf his end. va : 


Af with reſpect to the fourth and laſt particular, viz. 
God's being diſpoſed to an abundant communication, and 
glorious emanation of that infinite fulneſs of good which he 
poſſeſſes in himſelf ; as of his own knowledge, excellency, 
and happineſs, in the manner which he does; if we thoro'ly 
and properly conſider the matter, it will appear, that herein 
alſo God makes himſelf his end, in ſuch a ſenſe, as plainly 
to manifeſt and teſtity a ſupreme and ultimate regard to 


* 


Mexx in this diſpoſition to diffuſe himſelf, or to cauſe 

nun emanation of his glory and fulneſs, which is prior to 
the exiſtence of any other being, and is to be conſider'd a 
the inciting cauſe of creation, or giving exiſtence to othe! 


. - beings, God can't ſo properly be ſaid to make the creatur 


his end, as himſelf.— For the creature is not as yet conſider 
. ed as exiſting: This diſpoſition or defire in God, muſt bt 
prior to the exiſtence of the creature, even in intention ant 
foreſight. - For it is a diſpoſition that is the original groun( 
of the exiſtence of the creature; and even of the future in 


tended and foreſeen exiſtence of the creature. God 
love, or benevolence, as it reſpects the creature, may be ta 
ken either in a larger, or ſtricter ſenſe. In a larger ſenſe it ma 


' Ggnify nothing diverſe from that good diſpoſition in his na 


ture to communicate of his own fulneſs in general; as hi 
knowledge, his holineſs, and happineſs ; and to give cre 


\ _  *hfes exiſtence in order to it. This may be called benen. 


den 
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originally proceeds, when taken in the moſt proper ſenſe ; 
and it has the ſame-general tendency and effect in the crea- 


preſent or future created exiſtence for its object; becauſe 
it is prior to any ſuch object, and the very ſource of the fu- 
turition of the exiſtence of it, Nor is it really diverſe from 
God's love to himſelf ; as will more clearly appear after- 
Wa rds. in | 1 | | | T8 by 4 | 


Bur God's love may be taken more ſtrictly, for this ge- 
neral diſpoſition to communicate good, as directed to par- 
ticular objects: Love in the moſt ſtrit and proper ſenſe, 


512 pre uppoſes the exiſtence of the object beloved, at leaſt in 
E idea and expectation, and repreſented to th mind as future. 


hel God did not love angels in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, but in conſe- 
cy, Pence of his intending to create them, and ſo having an 
oy idea of future exiſting angels. Therefore his love to them 


rein vas not properly what excited him to intend to create them. 


in! Love or benevolence ſtrictly taken, preſuppoſes an exiſting 
1 tullobject, as much as pity, a miſerable ſuffering object. 


"" | 
Tais propenſity in God to diffuſe himſelf, may be conſi- 
auſill der'd as a propenſity to himſelf diffuſed ; or to his own glo- 
- told) Exiſting in its emanation. A reſpect to himſelf, or an 
4zinfinite propenſity to, and delight in his own glory, is that 
the vhich cauſcs bim to incline to its being abundantly diffuſed, 
dull nd to delight in the emanation of it. Fhus that nature 
der Iin a tree, by which it puts forth buds, ſhoots out branches, 
& band brings forth leaves and fruit, is a diſpoſition that termi- 
an ates in its own compleat ſelf. And fo the diſpoſition in 
* the ſun to ſhine, or abundantly to diffuſe its fulneſs, warmth 
e inland brightnels, is only a tendency to its own moſt glorious 
Jod and compleat ſtate. So God looks on the communication 


be ullof himſelf, and the emanation of the infinite glory and good 


mal that are in himſelf to belong to the fulneſs and compleat- 


and glorious ſtate without it. Thus the church of Chriſt 
(toward whom, and in whom are the emanations of his 


Nevo 


lend nels of Chriſt : As tho” he were not in his compleat ſtate 


— 


A. 
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lence or love, becauſe it is the ſame, good diſpoſition that is 
exerciſed in love: Tis the very fountain from whence Jove. 


ture's well. being. But yet this can't have any particular 


neſs of himſelf ; as tho' he were not in his meſt compleat 


glory and communications of his fulneſs) is called the ful- 


E 2 -- Without 


a 
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without her ;-as Adam was in a defeQive ſtate without Eye 
And the church is call'd the glory of Chriſt, as the woman 
is the glory of the man, 1 Cor. xi. 75.—Ifai. xlvi. 13. I wil 
place ſalvation in Zion, for Iſrael my glory. * — Indeed after 
the creatures are intended to be created, God may be con- 
 ceiv'd of as being moved by benevolence to theſe creatures, 
in the ſtricteſt ſeal, in his dealings with, and works about 
them, His exerci ng his goodneſs, and gratifying his be. 
nevolence to them in particular, may be the ſpring of alli . « 
God's proceedings thro the univerſe ; as being now the de- ;; 
termin'd way of gratifying his general inclination to diffuſe wh 

| himſelf. Here God's acting for himſelf, or making hbimſelt a1ir 
his laſt end, and his the tbr their ſake, are not io be ſet M thi 
in oppoſition 3. or to be conſidered as the oppoſite parts of i cul 
disjunction: They are rather to be contidered as coinciding fl thi 
Wh with the other, and implied one in the other. But yet 
God is to be conſidered as firſt and original. in his regard 
and the creature is the object of God's regard conſequenti- 
ally and by implication as being as it were compr ed in 


God; as ſhall be more particularly obſerv'd preſexiiy. 


- Bur how God's value for and delight in the Emanaion 
of his fulneſs in the work of creation, argues his delight in 
the infinite fulneſs of good there is in himſelf, and the fu- 
5 22 34 -4 4 . e . N - Premy E 


Very remarkable is that place, Joh. xii. 23, 24. Aud Jeſus an · ¶ Go 


" ſnered them ſaying : the hour is come that the Ton of man he , 
mauld be glorihed. Verily I ſay unto you, except a corn of ji oh 
_ + Wheat fall into the ground and die, it abide ch aloe 3 but if it die 15 
' it bringeth forth much fruit.” He bad relpect ererm, to the 4 
lend fruits of Chrift's death, in the converſion, ſalvacion, and he 
| terial happineſs and holineſs of thoſe that mould be re deemed ff 8107 
by bim. This conſequence of his death, he calls hie glory, 
aid his obtaining this fruit be calls his beirg glorited e As the 
floutiſhing beautiful preduce of à corn of wheat ſown in the © that 
gtound is its glory. Without this he is alone As Adam Was be- the 
fore Eve was created: But. from him by his death ome mee 
Slorious offspring; in which he is communicated, at is hi £46 
Fulneſs and gloty As from Adam in his deep ſleep proceeds mal 
' "the woman a beautiful companion to fiſt his emptineſs, and re- Ä 
\ _ ,. Hievs bis folitarineſs. By Chriſt's death, his fulieſs ts Abund ant- n. 
J!. diffuſed in many ſtreams; and expreſſed in che beuuty and e 
Fiery bf a great multitude of his ſpiri:ual offspring, · h 


* 
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that is, and will be made in conſequence of the creation of 


prenid/reſpe and regard he has for himſelt 3 and that in 
making theſe emanations of himſelf his end, he does ulti : 
mately make himſelf his end in creation, will more clearly 
appear by conſidering more particularly the nature. and Cire 
cumRances of theſe communications of God's fulneſs'which 
are made, and which we have reaſon either from the — 

Wm nnn be made. 


| Own part of that divine fulneſs which is eommunicatedy 
i the divine knowledge. That communicated knowledge 
which muſt be ſuppos d to pertain to God's laſt end in ers · 
ating the world, is the creatures knowledge of — For 
this is the end of all other knowledge: And even the fa- 
culty of underſtanding would be vain without this. And 
this knowledge is moſt properly a communication of God's 
infinite knowledge which primarily conſiſts in the know- 
ledge of himſelf, God in making this his end, makes him 
ſelf his end. Thie knowledge in the creature, is but a 
conformity to God. Tis the image of God's on know... 
ledge of himſelf. Tis a participation of the ſame : Tis aa 
much the ſame as tis poſſible for that to be, which is infi« 
nitely leſs in degree: As particular beams of the ſun —_ | 
municated; are the light and glory of the ſun in pant. 


reibe God 5 perfe&ions, or his alory; is the object of | 
this knowledge, or the thing known; fo that God is glo« 
rified in it, as hereby his excelleney is ſeen. "Az — a 
God values himſelf, as he delights in his own 
he muſt delight in every thing of that nature: As. he - ar 
lights in his own light, he muſt delight in every beam of 
that light: And as he highly values his own-excellency, 
he muſt mM N 85 e in Lats," it W 2 1 
enn | 
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Aude ching wherein teen of divine fulneſs 


— 


the world, is the communication of virtue and holineſa to 
the creature. This is a communication of God's. holineſs 3 
ſo that hereby the creature partakes of God's oun moral 
excellency ; which is . the beauty of the divine 
nature. And as God hts in his own — — he muſt 
— 2 in the — — which is a 

7 ok * 
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conformity to, and participation. of it, as truly as the bright. 
neſs of 2 jewel, held in the ſun's beams, is à participation, 
or derivation. of the ſun's brightneſs, tho* immenſly leſs in 
degree And then it muſt be conſidered wherein this 
holineſs in the creature conſiſts; viz. in love, which is: the 
comprehenſion of all true virtue; and primarily in love to 
God, which is exercited in an high eſteem of God, admira- 
tion of his perfections, complacency in them, and praiſe of Go 
them. All which things are nothing elſe but the hearts that 
exalting, magnifying, or glorifying God ; which as I ſhew'd ider 
before, God neceſſarily approves of, and is pleaſed with, as of. 
he loves himſelf, and values the glory of his own nature. uni 
„ EOS „F ß 
- ANOTHER part of God's fulneſs which he communicates, For 
zs his happineſs. This happineſs conſiſts in enjoying and and 
rejoieing in himſelf: And fo does alſo the creatures hap- 
pineſs. Tis, as has been obſerved of the other, a partici- ſees 
pation of what is in God; and God and his glory are the mu 
objective ground of it. The happineſs of the creature con- Jot 
| fiſts in rejoicing in God; by which alſo God is magnified fatl 
1 and exalted: Joy, or the exulting of the heart in God's glo- Lin 
1 I, is one thing that belongs to praiſe. So that God is . 
all in all, with reſpe& to each part of that communication loo. 
of the divine fulneſs which is made to the creature, What ſide 
n communicated is divine, or ſomething of God: And ane 
each communication is of that nature, that the creature to It 
hom it is made, is thereby conform'd to God, and united 
to him; and that in proportion as the communication is in | 
greater or leſs. And the communication itſelf, is no other, rel] 
m the very nature of it, than that. wherein the very honor, the 
exaltatian and praiſe of God confilts.  _ 575 


4 
1 
* 


Ay tis farther to be conſidered, that the thing which the 
God aimed at in the creation of the world, as the end which * 
he had ultimately in view, was that communication of him- to 
ſelf, which he intended throughout all eternity. And if .. 

we attend to the nature and circumſtances of this eternal e- 

1 manation of divine good, it will more clearly ſhew how in Ge 

making this his end, God teſtifies a ſupreme reſpect to him- lai 

ſelf, and makes himſelf his end. There are many reafons I ©* 
to think that what God has in view, in an increafing com- Pe 

munication of himſelf throughout eternity, is an increaſing wh 
Vea | . knowledge 


knowledge of God, love to him, and joy in him.——And 
tis to be confider'd that the more thoſe divine communica- 
tions increaſe in the creature, the more it becomes one with 
God: For ſo much the more is it united to God in love, the 
heart is drawn nearer and nearer to God, and the union 
with him becomes more firm and cloſe: and at the ſame 
. time the creature becomes more and more conform'd to 
of God. The image is more and more perfect, and fo the good 
ts WH that is in the creature comes torever nearer and nearer to an 


identity with that which is in God. In the view therefore 


as of God, who has a comprehenſive proſpect of the increafing 


union and conformity through eternity, it muſt be an inſi- 


nitely ſtrict and perfect nearneſs, conformity, and oneneſs, 


s, For it will for ever come nearer and nearer to that ſtrictneſs 


14 and perfection of union which there is between the Father 

and the Son: So that in the eyes of God, who pertectly 
A ſees the whole of it, in its infinite progreſs and increaſe, it 
he muſt come to an eminent fulfilment of Chriſt's requeſt, in 
n. Joh. xvii. 21, 23.—“ That they all may be one, as thou 


ed father art in me, & I in thee, that they alſo may be one in us, 
o- Ii them ang thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
is ene.“ In this view, thoſe elect creatures which muſt be 


on looked upon as the end of all the reſt of the creation, con- 
iat fidered with reſpect to the whole of their eternal duration, 


nd and as ſuch made God's end, muſt be viewed as being, as 


to it were, one with God. They were reſpected as brought 
ted home to him, united with him, centering moſt perfectly 


is in him, and as it were ſwallowed up in him: ſo that his 


er, reſpect to them finally coincides and becomes one an 


or, the ſame with reſpect to himſelf. The intereſt of the 
' I creature, is, as it were, God's own intereſt, in proportion 


to the degree of their relation and union. to God. Thus 
the intereſt of a man's family is look'd upon as the ſame 
with his own intereſt ; becauſe of the relation they ſtand in 
to him; his propriety in them, and their ſtrict union 
with him. But confider God's ele& creatures with reſpe& 
to their eternal duration, ſo they are - infinitely dearer to 


ſaid, ſhews that as all things are from God as their firſt 
cauſe and fountain; ſo all things tend to him, and in their 
progreſs come nearer & nearer · to him through all eternity: 
which argues that he who is their firſt cauſe is their laſt ead. 
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God, than a man's family is to him. What has been. 
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> bedient ondiered whith maybe made-apaing 
| the reaſonableneſs ' of wg bas — 5 ſaid of God's 
making inner his lan end. 


25 Obi 1 — 185 objec ue * has Deen n, 
1 — with God's abſolute independence and im- 
__ mutability 2: particularly the repreſentation that has been 
made, as tho' God were inclined to a communication of 
bis fulneſs and emanations of his own glory, as being his 
own moſt glorious and compleat ſtate. may be tho't 
that this don't well conſiſt with God's being ſelf-exiſtent 
from all eternity; abſolutely perfect in himſelf, in the 
poſſeſſion of infinite and independent good. And that in 
— Heneral, to ſuppoſe that God makes himſelf his end, in the 
creation of the world, feems to ſuppoſe that he aims at 
ſome intereſt or happineſs of his own,not eaſily reconcileable 
wah his being happy, perfectly & infinitely happy in him- 
felf, If it could be fuppoſed that God needed any thing; 
or that the goodnefs of his creatures could extend to him; 
or that they could be profitable to him; it might be fit, that 
Ged ſhould make himſelf, and his own intereſt; his higheſt 
end laft end in creating the world: and there would be 
Tome reaſon and ground for the preceeding diſcourſe. 
But ſeeing that God is above all need and all capacity of 
being added to and advanced, made better or Happier in 
any refed; to what purpoſe ſhould God make himſelt 
His end; or ſeek to advance himſelf in any teſpect by any 
of his worker? How abfurd is it to daß pole that God 
ſhould do ſuch great things with a view to obtain, what he 
ie already moſt perfectiy poſſeſſed of, und was fo from all 
eternity ; and therefore can't now poſibly need, 1 nor with 
ny colour of reaſon be ſuppos d to ſeek 5 ; 


x Aner- 1. Mawr have wrong notions of God s happi- 
* as refulting from bis abfolute felf- ſufficience, in- 
dependence, and immutability. Tho? it be true, that God's 
| We happineſs are in and of himſelf, are infinite and 
catit'be added to, unchatigeable for the whole-and every 
-perf „ 1 
ye 
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due Hence follow, net is ue, mit God ber ue 
real and proper delight, pleaſure or happineſs, in any of his 
ds or communications relative to the creature; or effects”. 
+ WW bc produces in them; or in any thing he ſees in the etea- 
s Wl tures qualifications, diſpoſitions,” actions and fate. God 
WH may have # real and proper pleaſure or happineſs in ſeeing 
the happy ſtate of the creature; yet this may not be diffe- 
„ at from: ie delight in himſelf; being a delight in bis 
„on infinite goodneſs; or the exerciſe of that glorious” 
n propenſity of his nature to diffuſe and communicate him- 
elf, and fo gratifying this inclination of his own heart, — 
s This delight which God has in his creature's happineſs, 
t Nan't properly be ſaid to be what God receives” from the 
it reature. For tis only the effe& of his own work in, and 
+ Neommunicatjons 40 the creature ; in making it, and admit- 
in Ing it to a patticipation-of his fulneſs. As the ſun receives 
nothing from the jewel that receives its atid ines 
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as his wiſdom in wiſe deſigns and well-tontrived works,.— | 
his power in great effects his juſtice in acts of righieouſ- _ 
neſs — his goodneſs in communicating happineſs ; and ſo 1 
"his ſhewing forth the glory of his own nature, in its bein 2 
exerciſed, exhibited, communicated, known, and eſteemed: fron 
his having delight herein does not argue that his pleaſure 
or happineſs is not in himſelf, and his own glory; but the F 
4 | Contrary. This is the neceſſary conſequence of his delight- that 
ing in the glory of his nature, that he delights in the ema- MW ©.7* 
1 nation and effulgence of it. © © Pet 
1 1 : | is 
Non do any of theſe things argue any dependence in Ml 2 © 
1 God on the creature for happineſs. The. bs bad real A 
1. pleaſure in e creature's holineſs and happineſs ; yet this —— 
j] is not properly any pleaſure which he. receives. from the I bre 
„ _ creature. For theſe things are what he gives the creature, ped 
8 They are wholly and entirely from him. Therefore they OY 
| are nothing that they give to God by which they add to 8 
1 him. His rejoycing therein, is rather a rejoicing in his own — 
[| aQs,,and his own glory expreſſed. in thoſe acts, than a joy = 
} derived from the creature, God's joy is dependent on m f 
1 nothing beſides his own act, which he exerts with an abſo- 1 
( Jute and independent power. And yet, in ſome ſenſe it can I ©" 
ii be truly faid that God has the more delight and pleaſure * 
It for the holineſs and happineſs of his creatures. Becauſe hot 
11 God would be leſs happy, if he was leſs good: or if he 25 
{|} Had not chat perfection of nature which conſiſts in a pro- "OP 
penſity of nature to diffuſe of his own fulneſs. And he 1 
would be ſeſs h . if it were poſſible for him to be hin- q 
Ade d in the. exerciſe of his goodneſs, and: bis other per- in! 
fections in their proper. effects. But he has compleat hap- ¶ ind 
 Pineſs,. becauſe he has theſe perfections, and can't be hin- po | 
- ..  dred in exefciſing and diſplaying them in their proper d J 
| 1 an Ty an pi thus, becauſe he is depen- S 
dent; but becauſe he is independent on any other that W ©; 
ſhould hinder him. wi x 9 44 0) . 
22 n ah OF. n t 
From this view it appears, that nothing that has been 25 
ſaid is in the leaſt inconſiſtent with thoſe expreſſions in the ¶ jou 
Scripture that ſignify that man can't be profitable to God; for 
«hat he receives nothing of us by an of our wiſdom and * 
gbicouncls, Fat ts Sr hon, plainly mega 00 09 f. 
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= W than that God is abſolutely independent of us; that WW 
have nothing of our own, no ſtock from whence we can 
0 give to God; and that no part of his happineſs originates 
s Wl from man. * e e 92 


z 
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8 From: what has been faid it appears, that the pleaſurs 
that G6d hath in thoſe things which have been mentioned, 
is rather a-pleaſure-in diffuſing and communicating to the 
creature,. than in receiving from the creature. Surely, 
tis no argument of indigence in God, that he is inelined 
; to communicate of his infinite fulneſs. - Tis no argument 
of the emptineſs or deficjency of a fountain, that it is in- 
dined to overflow. Another thing ſignified by theſe ex- 
preſſions of ſcripture is, that nothing that is from the crea=- 
he ture, adds to or alters God's happineſs, as tho' it were 
changeable either by encreaſe or diminution. Nor does 
ey ny thing that has been advanced in the leaſt ſuppoſe or 
infer that it does, or is it in the leaſt inconſiſtent with the 
eternity, and moſt abſolute immutability of God's pleaſure 
Je Wl and happineſs. For tho” theſe communications of God, 
theſe exerciſes, operations, effects and expreſſions of his 


ſo- Wl glorious perfections, which God rejoyces in, are in time 3 
can pet his joy in them is without beginning or change. They 
"= were always equally preſent in the divine mind. He be- 


held them pith equal clearneſs certainty and fulneſs in every 
be reſpect, as he doth now. They were always equally preſent; 
as with him there is no variableneſs or ſuegſſion. He ever 
he Bf beheld and enjoyed them perfectly in his own independent 
and immutable power and will. And his view of, and joy 
in them is eternally, abſoſutely perfect unchangeable and 
independent. It can't be added to or diminiſhed by the 
power or will of any creature : nor is in the leaſt depen> 


- 


dent on any thing mutable or contingent, 


N 2 
2. Ir any are not ſatis with the preceeding anſw 

but ſtill inſiſt on the 3 let N EE ns 
they can deviſe any other ſcheme of God's laſt end in 
creating the world, but what will be equally obnox- 
lous to this objection in its full force, if there. be any 
force in it, For if God had any laſt end in ereating 
the world, then there was ſomething, in ſome reſpect furure, 
Hat he almed at, and * to bring to 2 by ereat- 
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A gon, 40 i deer. , 
ing the . ſomethin that ws gene 6 a his incl 
Ration or Will: let that Be his own glory, or the happi- 
neſs of his creatures, or what it will. Now if there be ſome. 
thing that God. (ſeeks as agreeable, or grateful to bim, 
then in the accompliſhment of it he is gratifyed. If the 
laſt end which he ſeeks in the creation of. the world, be 
truly a thing grateful to him, (as 27 it is if it be 
truly his end and truly the SS his will) then it is 3 
what he takes a real deli gbt td þ pleaſure in. But then ac- him 
2 to the ne the oljeation how he can have Wl hav 
yy thing tuture to deſire. or ſeek, who is already WW and 
A eternally and immutably ſatisfied in himſelf? Ml tin 
hat can remain tor him to take any delight in or to be i of t 
further gratifyed by, whoſe eternal and unchangeable de- pen 
light is in himnſelt 25 his 72 pleat object of enjoyment. 
Thus the objector will be Md with his on objection; 
let him embrace what notion n us will. of God's end in the 
ereation. And I think he has no way left is wine but 
that which has been taken fda 7755 
* 


Ir may therefore be Shape here to oiſerje, hi let what 
| ill be 3od's Pied, I he muſt have a l . 
Ir hatever be the r object of his will, he 
is gratified ini And The ee to him in 
itſelt; or for ſomething elſe for which he Wills it: And 
fois his further end. But whatever isGod'y laſt nd, that he 
wills for it's own ſake 32s gratetul to him in it, ſelf: or which 
is the fame thing ; it is that which he truly delights in; 
or in which he haz,ſome degree of true and proper plea- 
ſure.” Otherwiſe we muſt denywany ſuch thing as will in 
God with- -reſpe& to anv thing br qught to- pals in time; 
and ſo: muſt deny his work of * or an; work of bp 
providence to be truly voluntary. But we 8. as muc 
reaſon. ts ſuppoſe that God's works in creating and govern- 
ing the wor}d, are properly the fruits of his will, as of his 
_ underſtaiiding, And if there any ſuch thing at all, a$ 
what we. mean by 44d, of will in. God; then he is not 
indifferent N his will be fulfilled or not. And if he 
is not indifferent, then be is . . and pleaſed in | 
the fulfilment of nis will: s the ſame ihing, he % 
1 2 pleaſure in it. And if . real pls lure in 15 Moſk 
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li” WY bsopinels. That inwhich God's delight or Plesſurg. in 
i- WY any meaſure conſiſts, his happineſs. in ſome meaſure co 
de- fits. . To 1 = weaves a things, that 
m, WW are brought to in time, only figuratively and meta- 
he phorically ; is to ſuppoſe that he exerciſes will about Aeg 
be I things» and makes hem his end only metaphorically. 555 
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is 3. Taz doftrine that makes God's creatures and not 
c- himfelf, to be his laſt end, is a doctrine the fartheſt from 

we having a favourable aſpect on God's abſolute ſelf-fufficience. 

dy WW and independence. lt far leſs agrees therewith: than the doe 
If? tine againſt which this is objected. For we muſt-conceiue 
be of the effcient as depending on his ultimate end. He des 
de- pends on this end, in his deſires, aims, actions and ꝓurſuits ; 
nt. fo that he fails in all his deſires actions and purſuits, if a 


n; fails of his end. Now. if God himfelt be his; ] 
the end, then in his depeudence on his end, he depends gl 
but WW nothing but himſelf, If all things be of him, and to him 
nnd he the firſt and the laſt, this ſhews him to be all in allg 
I ge is all ro himſelf, .. He goes not out of himſelf in what 
hat be ſeeks ; but hisdefires and purſuits as they originate from, 
per ſo they terminate in himſelf ; and he is dependent on 
he but himſelf in the beginning or end of any ot his exergiſes 
in N operations. But if not himſeit, but the creature, be his 


ies of 
nd I end, then as he depends on his laſt end, he is in ſome fort, 

. % 
in; Object. 2. Sous may object, that to fppole that 


be dependent on the creature, | 

ea- WW makes himſelf his higheſt and laſt end, is Ghongurable 
| in I bim; as it in effect ſuppoſes, that God does every thi 
ie ; from a ſelfiſh ſpirit. 'Selfiſhnels ie looked upon as mean an 
his Wfordid in thegereature] unbecotming aud even hateful ix 
ach ſuch a worm of tige duſt as man. e ſhould look upon 
1n- man as of a baſe and contemptible character, that ſhould 
his in every thing he did, be governed by. ſelfiſh principles.$, 

, 38 dou'd make his private intereſt his governing, aim in 1 

not I bis conduct in life. How far then ſhould we be from if 
he Witibuting any ſuch thing to the ſupream Being, the bleſſed, 1 
in Wand only potentate ]! Does it not become us to aſcribes 
he Ie him, theenoſt noble, and generous, diſgplitions/j3- and 


at- Wiloſe: qualuies that arg the m te from every thing, 
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n. 1. Sven an objection muſt ariſe from a very igno. 
runt or inconſiderate notion of the vice of ſelfiſhnet.; — 
- the virtue of generoſity. If by ſelfiſhneſs be meant, a dif. 
pos tion in any being to regard himielf; this is no otherwiſe 
cious or unbecoming, than as one is leſs than a multi. 
tude; and ſo the public weal is of greater value than his 
articular intereſt. Among created beings one ſingle per- 
| bn muſt be looked upon as inconfiderable in compariſon 
Ff the generality ; and ſo. his intereſt as of little importance 
if compared with the intereft of the whole ſyſtem : Therefore 
in them, a diſpoſition to prefer ſelf, as if it were more than 
is Exceeding vicious. But it is vicious on no other 
$&ount, than as. it is a diſpoſition that don't agree with 
the nature ot things; and that which is indeed the greateſt 
good. And a diſpoſition in any one to forego his own in- 
tereſt for the Take of others, 'is no further excellent, no tur- 
ther worthy the name of generoſity than it is a treating 
things according to their true value; a proſecuting ſome- 
Ming moſt worthy to be proſecuted; an expreſſion of a 
diſpoſition to prefer ſomething to ſelf-intereſt, that is indeed 
pfeferable in it ſelf.— But if God be indeed ſo great, and fo 
 cellent, that all other beings are as nothing to him, and 
Mother excellency be as nothing and leſs than nothing, 
and vanity in compariſon of his; and God be omniſcient 
and infallible and perfectly knows that he is infinitely the 
moſt valuable being; then it is fit that his heart ſhould 
be agreable to this, which is indeed the true nature and 
proportion of things and agreable to this infallible and all- 
comprehending underſtanding which he has of them, and 
mat perfectly clear light in which he views them: and fo 
tis fit and toitable that he ſhould; value himſelf infinitely 
more than his creatures. 1 


I. 2. In created beings, a regard to ſelf- intereſt may pro- 

lt _ * perly be ſet in oppoſition to the public welfare; becauſe 

| the private intereſt ot one perſon, may be inconſiſtent with 

tte public good: at leaſt it may be ſo in the apprehenfion 

of that perſon. That, which this perſon looks upon as his 

_ ifitereſt may _ with, ox oppoſe the general good 
Hence his privte inter b 


- 


| eſt may be regarded and purſued in 
oppoſition to the publig- - But this can't be with reſpect to 
f Lupreat Being, heather head of the whole ſyſtem; 


on 


| k 
* * \ 4 
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dur-te, is the Gern of i Vir. 


on whom all abſolutely [ depend - who is the 6 ein a 
being and good to the whole. It is more abſurd. to ſuppoſe! 
mat his intereſt ſhould be oppoſite to the intereſt of the uni: 
verſal ſyſtem, than that the welfare of the head, heart and 
vitals of the natural body, ſhou!d be oppoſite to the welfare 
of the body. And it is impoſſible that God who is omni- 
ſeient ſhould apprehend the matter thus; viz. his intereſts; 
23 being inconſiſtent with the good and- intereſt of the 


# ; | — 


3. GOD's ſeeking himſelf in the creation of the world, 
in the manner which has been ſuppoſed, is fo far from 
being mconſiſtent with the good of his cteatures, or 2 
poſſibility of being ſo ; that it is a kind of regard to himſelf 
that inclines him to ſeek the good of his creature. It is 4 
regard to himſelf that diſpoſes him to diffuſe and conan 
nicate himſelf. It is ſuen a delight in his own. internal 
fulneſs and glory, that diſpoſes him to an abundant effuſions 
and emanation of that glory. The ſame diſpoſition} that 
inclines him to delight in his glory, cauſes him, to delight 
in the exhibitions, expreſſions and communications. of it. 
This is a natural concluſiun — If there were any perſon of 
ſuch a taſte and diſpoſition of mind, that the brightneſs and 
light of the ſun ſeem'd unlovely to him, he would be willing 
that the ſun's brightneſs and light ſhould be retaur'd within 
it ſelf: But they, that delight in it, to whom it appears 
locely and glorious. will eſteem it an amiable zud glorious 
— to have it diffuſed and communicated. through the 
Nord. | | oy | W745 


Han by the way it may be properly confidered, whether 
ſme writers ure not chargeable with inconſiſtence in this 
reſpect, viz. that Whereas they ſpeak againſt the dodtring' 
of God's making himſelf his own higheſt and laſt end, as 
tho* this were an ignoble ſelfiſhneſs in God: when indeed 
he only is fit to be made the higheſt end, by himſelf — 
al other beinꝑs 3 in as much as he is the higheſt Being, 
and infinitely greater and more worthy than all others. 
Yet with regard to creatures; who aye infinitely leſs worthy 
& ſupreme» and ultimate regard, they (in effect at eat} 
ſuppoſe that they neceſſarily at all times ſeek their o 
happineſs, and make it thgif ultimats end in all, even 
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true and higheſt happineſs is theffoundation of all virtue and 


0 n. 7 Abd that W . 
by wildem and\prudenice; as leading to that which is their 


1 ag nt is wages and excellent i gy them. 


f fig Towbar has been —— 
makes bimfelf his end in ghis ber | dna in'ſecking that his 
e excellent perfection ſnould he known, eſtt emed, loved 
and delighted in by his creatufes, it may be objected, that 
this ſeems unworthy of God. It is conſidered as below a 
tihiy rent man, to be much influenced iu bis conduct, by 
_ andebire-. of popular applauſe. The notice and admiration 
.of gazing Wee w be eſteb med but 2 low end, 
th be aimed at by a prince or philoſopher, in any great and 
noble enterprize. How much more is it unworthy the great 
13 pertorm lis magnificent works, e. g. the creation 
vaſt univerſe, out of regard to the notice and admi- 

| Were worms of the duſt: That the diſplays ot his mag · 
nee may be gazed at, and applauded by thoſe ho are 

iofinitely more beneath him, than the en dee are 
. prinee or Philolopher. 
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1. e ee PRE not: worthy of, God — 
and value F . 0 
** pleaſure in its Fans., 


Au ans c hanle to way: ane ended epi no- 
ting future, or 3 — worthy to de deſired or 
hn by God, and ſo worthy to be his end, if no 
ture exiſtence was valuable and worthy to he brought to 
Sed. If when the world was not, there was any poſſible 
future ching fit and valuable in itſelf, I think the knowledge 
of God's glory, and the eſteem and love of it muſt be 10. 
Underſtanding ant will are the higheſt kind of created ex · 
iſtence, And 15 er be valuable, it muſt be in their ex- 
| > higheſt and moſb-exce}lent- kind of their 


1 tak, 


bu. 1. in ie Crediien of the Wer, 1 4 : 


will, that can be in che ereature, is the knowledg e an 
ir we love of God. And the myſt true excellent WE 
d Wl of God is the knowledge of his or moral excellence - 
nnd the moſt excellent exerciſe of the will conſiſts in eſteem 
| and love and a delight in his Perl any created. ex- 
od iſtence ih in itſelf worthy to be, of, any. thing, that ever 
is was future is worthy of exiſtence, ſuch a communicati 
ed of divine fulneſs, ſuch an emanation and expreſſion of the 
at divine glory is worthy of exiſtence; - But if nothing that 
a I ever was future was worthy to exiſt, then no future an 
] 


by Wl was worthy to be aimed at by God in creating the wor 
on Ml And if nothing was worthy tö be aimed. at in creat 
d, Wl then e was worthy to de God's end i in creation, 7 


eat Ir God's Nee excellency and lory | is worthy to be high- 
on' y valued and delighted in by him, then the value ang. 
ni-- i eſteem hereof by others, is worthy to be regarded b bim 4 
ag-' bor this is a ne ay conſequence. To make t 
are plain, let it be conſidered how it is with regard to the | 
are" MW excellent qualities of another. Fd we highly value the Vir 
ues and excellencies of a friend , in proportioꝶ as we do ſc 
we ſhall approve of and like others eſteem of them; an 
hall diſapprove and diſlike the contempt of them... 
theſe virtues are truly valuable, they are worthy mg =» | 
ſhould thus approve others eſteem, and. diſappro k 
contempt of them. And the caſe is the Ke wich ith. 2 1 
to any Being's n qualities or attributes. If he hi — 
teems them, and great delights in them, he will naturally 5 
and neceſſarily love to ſee eſteem of them in others, & diſlike 
their diſeſteem. And if the attributes are worthy to be 
highly eſteem d by the Being Who hath them, ſo is the 
eteem of them in others worthy to be propyrtionably ap- 
proved” and regarded. I defire it may be conſidered, 
whether it be unfit that God ſhould be 11 with con- 
terapt of himſelf? If not, but on the con it be 
and ſuitable that he ſhould be diſpleaſed with this, there 
the ſame reaſon that he ſhould be pleaſed v with the proper 
oye eſteem ne Boer of himſelf. 1 
ws ©» Me + * * 

Tas matter may de allo cleared, by conſidering what 
ould become us to approve of and yalue with reſpect 
ny public ſociety 3 8. our nation or county 
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Aneus, than as it is Impl 


It becomes us to love our country ; and therefore it be 


comes us to value the juſt honor of qur country. But the dis 
fame that it becomes us to value and deſire for a friend. in 
and the ſame that it becomes us to deſſre and ſeek for the Ml tha 


community, the ſame doesgt become God to yalue and (eek Mil tuo 


tor bimſelf; that is on ſuppoſition it becomes God to love Ml fur 


himſelf 2s well as it does men to Jove a friend or the pub- kin 
nie; which I think has been before proved ue 
© Here are two things that ought particularly to be ad. 
verted to—1. That in God the love of himſelf, and the 


love of the public are not to be diſtinguiſhed, as in man. pre: 
Becauſe God's Being as it were comprehends all. His ex- tay 
iſtence, being infinite, muſt be equivalent to univerſal exiſt. WM ſup! 

| ence. And for the ſame. reaſon that public affection ni] 
a the creature is fit and beautiful, God's regard to himſel . 1 
41 muſt be o likewiſe.— 2. In God, the love of what is fitMinfil 
and decent, or-the love of virtue, can't be a diſtinct- thing virt! 

from the love of himſelf; Becauſe the love of God is that ver 
wherein all virtue and holineſs does primarily and cheifly Wit ſe 

conſiſt, and God's own holineſs muſt primarily conſiſt in the delig 
Jove of himſelf 3 as was before obſerved. And if Gods Thi 

| Holineſs conſiſts in love to himſelf, then it will imply an ing 
approbation of and pleaſedneſs with the eſteem and'loveli-MWibal! 
neſs of him in others. For a Being that loves himſelf, ne. I ther. 
_ ceffarily loves Lone to himſelf. If holineſs in God conſiltMjÞj 

i chiefly in love to himſelf, holineſs in the creature muff inf 
|  - chiefly confiſtin love to bim. And it Goa ves holineſs iner c 
11 himſelf, he muſt love it in the creature. . 80 t 
vu xun by ſuch of the late philoſophers as ſcem to be f 
Chief repute, is placed in ꝓuhlie affection or general- bene-MW , 
volence. And if the eſſence of virtue lies primarily in...” 
this, then the Joveof virtue it ſelf is vimhous, no otherwiſe Ufer 

than as it is implied in or ariſes from this public affection that 
or extenũve benevolence of mind. Becauſe if a man truly whic 
loves the public, he,neceſſarily loves Love to the public. Nnani 


1 5 e * „„a 

No therefore, for the ſome reaſon, if univerſa! bene but 

volence in the higheſt ſenſe, be the ſame thing with bene 

yolence to the divine Being, who is in effect univerſal Be 

ing, it will follow, that love to virtue itſelf is no otherwil 

ied in or ariſes from love to the 
Ks | _ diving 


1 
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the divine Being. Conſequently God's own love to virtue is 
nd, implied in love to himſelf : and is virtuous no otherwiſe 
the Wl than” a it ariſes from love to himfelf. So that God's vir- 
eck Ml tous diſpoſition, appearing ingpve to holineſs in the crea» 
ove MY ture, is to be reſolved into the ſame thing with love to 
ub. WM himſelf. And conſequently whereinſoever he makes vir- 
11 tue his end he makes Bimſelt his end. -In fine, God 
being as it were an all comprehending being, all his mo- 
ad. 7a! perfections, as his holineſs, juſtice, grace and benevo- 
the lence are ſome 2 or other to be reſolved into a ſu- 
nan. pream and infinite regard to himſelf : and it fo it will bs 
ex- eaſy to ſuppoſe that # becomes him to make himſelf his 
xiſt. MW ſupream and laſt end in his works, "a 


aſe. I Wobrp here obſerve , by the way, that if any 
is fi inſiſt that it becomes God to love and take delight in the 
bine virtue of his creatures for its own ſake, in ſuch a man- 
that ver as not to love it from regard to himſelt; and that 


; "7 Ld 


eifly Mit ſuppoſeth too much ſelfiſhneſs to ſuppoſe that all God's 
1 the delight in virtue is to be reſoly d into delight in himielt: 
50d This will contradict a former objection againſt God's tak» 
y zung pleaſure in communications of himſelf; viz. that 
veli · N aſmuch as God is. perfectly independent and &lf-ſufficient 
ne- therefore all his e and pleaſure conſiſts in the in- 
onſiſthmert of himſelf. For in the preſent objection it is 
mull inſited that it becomes God to have ſome pleaſure, love 


or delight in virtue diſtinct from his delight in himſelt. 
So that if the ſame perſons make both objectons they 
muſt be inconſiſtent with themſelves, 


be in | os. 
15 0 2. ht e to the ohiedtion we are upon; as to God's 
"iſe Ye <atures whole eſſeem and love he ſeeks, being infinitely 


Inferior to God as nothing and Vanity. Lwould obſerve. 
mat it is not uworthy of God to take pleaſure in that 
which in itſelf is fit and zmiable, even, in thoſe that are 
ninitely below him. It there be infinite grace and con- 


ion, 
truly 
lic. g 


geſcention in it, yet theſe are not unworthy of 
bene un eng » Jet th re not unworthy of God; 
bene ye infinitely oY his honour and glory. 8 r 54 
al Be 
erwil 


himate end of his creation,of the world; but that all 

he ol his creation. of the world; but that all 
en t he had any ultimate Tegard id was the happine 

divin „ 2 * 2 3 . 4 1 1 0 * 


HEY Who inſiſt that N own glory, was not an 
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of his creatures ; and ſuppoſe that he made his creatures 
aud not himſelf hi- iaft end); do it under à colour of ex- 
Alting and magnifying God's benevolence and love to hit 
ereatures. Hut if his love to them be ſo great, and he { 
Highly values them as to le upon them worthy to be his 


end in all his great works as they ſuppoſe ; they are not 
eonſiſtent with themſelves, in ſfuppoting that God has 0 
Mtile value for their love and eſſeem For as the nature 
of love, eſpetially great love cauſes him that loves to va- 
lue the eſteem ——— beloved : ſo that God ſhould 
take pleaſure in the creatures juſt love and eſteem will fol. 
Tow both from God's love to-himſelf and his love to his 
creatures. Tf he eſteem and love himſelf, he muſt ap- 
prove of eſteem and love to HHimſelf; and diſapprove the 
contrary. And if he loves and values the creature, he 
muſt value and take delight in their mutual love and 
eſteem: becauſe he loves not becauſe he needs them. 


3. As to what is alledged of its being unworthy. of great 
men to be governed in their conduct and atchievements by 
à regard to th&applauſe of the populace : 1 would obſerve, 


what makes their applauſe to be worthy of ſo little regard, 


is their ignorance, giddineſs and injuſtice, The applauſe 


of the multitude very frequently is not founded on any juſt 
— — of thihgs, but on humour, miſtake, 


folly and ynreaſdhable affections. Such applauſe is. truly 


worthy to be difregarded But tis not beneath a man 
of the greateſt "dignity «nd wiſdom, to value the wiſe and 
juſt eſteem of others, however inferior to him. The con- 
trary, inſtead of being an expreſſion of greatneſs of mind, 
would ſhew an haughty and mean ſpirit. Tis ſuch an eſ- 


deem in bis creatures only; that God hath any regard to: 
for tis ſuch an eſteem only that is fit and amiable in 
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. *Otjef. 4. To ſuppoſe that God makes himſelf his ulti- 
mate end in the creation of the world derogates from the 


freeneſs ofthis goodneſs, in his beneficence to his creatures: 


and from their obligations to gratitude for the good commu- 
nicated. For if God, in communicating his fulgeſs, makes 
himſelf, and” not the creatures; his end; then what good 
on ſake, and not their. 2 


DB, ” 
TX 
D EY 


he does, he does for /himſelfy/and not for them; for his, 
of 3 7 | E * * : A 
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43.. Gop and the ereature in this affair of tha emanati- 
en of the divine fulneſs, are not properly ſet in oppoſition 3 
or made the oppoſite parts of à disjunction. Nor ought, 
God's glory and the creatures gaod, 19 be ſpoken of ag if 
they were properly and entirely Aiſtinct, as they are in the 
objection. ® This ſuppoſeth, that God's having reſpect to his, | 
glory and the communication of good to bis creatures, are 
things, altogether different: that God's communicating 
his fulneſs for him ſelf, and his doing it for them, are things 
ſtanding in a proper dis junction and oppoſition.— Where · 
15 if we were capable of having more, full and perfect vie we 
of God and divine things, which are ſq much above us, 
tis probable it would appear very clear to us, that the mat-) 
ter is quite otherwiſe :. and that theſe; things, inſtead of ap- 
rearing entirely diſtinct, are implied one in the other. That 
God in ſeeking his glory, therein ſeeks the god of his crea- 
tures. . Becauſe the emanation of his glory (ich, he ſeeks! 
and delights in, as he delights in himſelf & his own eternal, 
glory) implies the communicated excellency and happineſs: 
of his creature. And that in communicating his fulneſs for: 


4 


them, he does it for himſelf. '- Becauſe their good, which 


he ſeeks, is ſo much in union and communion wich him 
ell. God is their good. Their excellency and happineſs, 
is nothing, but the emanation and expreſſion of God's glo- 
ry: God in ſeeking their glory and | happineſs, ſeeks him- 
ſelf; and in ſeeking himlelf, i. e. himtelfdiffuſed and ex- 
preſſed, which he delights in, as he delights in his, own 


beauty'and fulneſs) he lecks their glory and happineſs. . , 


F FA i e 5 o of 
THrs will the better appear, if we conſider the degree and 
manner in which he aimed at the creatures excellency, and 
happineſs in his creating the world; viz, the degree and 
manner of the creatures glory and happineſs during the 
whole of the defign'd eternal duration ot the world, he was, 
about to create: which is in greater and greater nearneſs , 
and ſtrictneſs of union with himſelf, and greater and greater 
communion and participation, with him in his own bk 
and happineſs, in conſtant progreſſion, throughout all eter- , 
nity, As the creature's good was viewed in this manner 
when God made the world ſor it, viz. with reſpect to the 
role of the eternal duration of it, and the eternally pro- 


Neve union and communion with him; fo the ce 
. n 5 f - | * 0 
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muſt be viewed as in itäfinfte ſtrier bien Am Went 
In this view it appears that God's reſpeck to the creature! 
in the whole, unites with his reſpect to himſelf. Both re. 
woe are like two lines which ſeem at the beginning to be 

rate, but aim finally to meet im one, Both being direq- 
T6 the ſame center.——And as to the good bf the crea- 
wore itſelf, if viewed in its whole duration, and infinite pro- 
„ir wuſt be viewed as Infinite; and ſo not only be- 
ſome communicatibn of God's glory, but as coming 
riearer 0 nearcr to the ſame thing in its infinite fulneſs. 
The riearer any 3 es to infinite, e nearer it comes 


to un identity with And if any good, as viewed by 


* 8 od, is rt as infinite, it can't be viewed as 2 diſtincꝭ 


. 
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molten Bitoni ofthe pfeat West Chiit to men, 
Ihk.'s. 15 5. to the end, jeads us this to think of the love 
Chriſt to his church; as coinciding with his love to 
Himſelf, by virtue of the ſtriẽt union of the church with 
bim. Thug „ tivfbands Jove your wives, as Chriſt alſo 
I6ved the reh, and gave himſelf for it—that he : ght 
* rs Mimnſelf ea glotious chüreh. So ought men ts 
ove their wives, às their on bodies. He that loveth his 
wife loveth himſelf.- even as the Lord the thorch; for we 
are metnvers of his! dy, "or his fleſh, and of his bones.” 


| Now 1 3 that when is nothing in this manner 
of God's ſeeking the good of the creatures, or in * 
fition to communicate of his own fulneſs to them, that t 
all derogates from the excellence of i ir or the creature's ob- 


ligation. oa + aa | wy N 4 
„ 4 25 . | % lp: 

© God's Apen tc to | exlivianiente 2000 or to coſe his 
own infinite fülnefs to flow forth, is not the leſs properly 
called God's pbodnefs, becaute the good that he communi- 
cates,” is Tomething of himſelf; a communication of bis 
own gie y, and what he delights in as he delights in his own 
He creature has no leſs benefit by it; neither has 


bf u diſpoſſtion leſs of a direct tendency to the ereature't: 


benefit 3 or Nu leſs of a tendehey to love to the creature; 


when the creature comes to exiſt. Nor is this diſpoſition in 


Jed to communicate of and diffuſe his own good, the leſs 
excellent 


3 


. 
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pt excellent, becauſe it is implied in his love and regard to 
elf, öl. For his lone 19 himſelf don t ampiy n any-other» 
re, I vile, but as it implies a love to whatever is worthy.and er 


cellent. The emanation of God's glory, is in itſelf worthy 
by 2nd excellent, and ſo God delights in it: and his delight 
ect. in this excellent thing, is implied in his love to.-himſalf, or 
ea. his own fulneſs ; becauſe that is the fauntain, and ſo the 
ſum and , comprehenſion. of every thing that is excellent. 
And the matter ſtanding thus, tis eyident, that theſe things 
cannot derogate from the excellency of this diſpoſition in 
God, to an emanation of his own fulgels, or communicati« 
on of good to the'qreature, E22 % 


F | | oo 17 0% M4615 Tb, NS 2.19045 17 
Non does God's inclination. to communicate good In 
this manner, i. e. from regard to himſelf, or delight in his 
own glory, at all diminiſh the freeneſs of his berieficence - 
in this Communications. . This will appear, if we conſider 
particularly, in what ways, doing good to others from ſelf= 
love, may be.inconfiſtept with the freeneſs of beneficences 

And 1 conceive there are only theſe two ways, 


r e 994 FMT RIOT ORE 
1. Want any, does good to. another fror Sbmfüned ſelf⸗ 
love, that is oppoſite to a general benevolence. This Kind 
of ſelf. love is properly call'd /e/f/bneſs. In ſome ſenſe, the 
moſt beneyolent generous perſon in the world, ſeeks hlt 17 
happineſs in doing good to others; becauſe he places his 
happineſs in their good, + Hig,ming is (0 enlarged at to take 
them, as it were, into bim. "bus when they are hap- 
Py he feels it, he partakes with them, aud is, happy in their 
happineſs... This is ſo far from being inconſiſtent with the 
freeneſs of beneficence, that on the oy free bene vo- 
lence and kindneſs conſiſts in it. The maſt free benafleenese 
that can be in men, is doing good, not from a confined ſelf - 
w neſs, bur {rom 2, diſpgſition to general. benevolence, or 
er} I lore ic beings in general. RY OE TERS Tees 


— 


bank's, nee 

* BuT now, with, reſpect to the divine being, there is no 

122 ſuch thing as ſuch confin'd ſelfiſhneſs in him, ora love te 
0 


by himſelf, oppoſite te general benevolence. It is impoſſi- 
ne bie, becauſe. he comprehends all entity, and all excellence 
* n his own effeace. The firſt Being, the eternal and infläits 
"oa Being, is in effect, Bung is general. ; and camprehende 
* - Yo 8 univerſal 
le 4 $746 
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, 895 n and communicated to them. 


©  ,,go0d'we-need; or defire : Which dependence obliges. 
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«4udfiverſul nm is ablerred before, God in hi 
- benevolence to his creatures, can't Have his heart enlarges | 
Ain ſuch a manner as to ke in that he finds, who aut 
driginally out of himſelf, diſtinct and independent. Thi 
ent be in an infinite being; who exiſts alone from eter 
Pity: + But he,'frgm his goodneſs; abit were enlarges him 
--ſelt_ in a more excellent and divine manner This is b 
"communicating and diffuſing himſelf ; and [6 inſtead of 
finding, making objects of h penebolence: not by taking 
into himſelf what he finds diflin& from "himſelf, and f 
par taking of their good, and n Fu. in them ; bit 
dy flowing forth, and expreſſing himſelf in them, arid 
making them to partake 2 him, ane rejiig i in himſelf 


t pry 3 thing, in doing good to dne fro 1 
fell love, that derogates from the freeneſs of the goodneſs 
is doing good to others from dependence on them for thy 


that in our beneficence we are not ſelf - moved, but as 
It were, conſtrained by ſomething without ourſelves. Bu 
it has beerfpartigularly ſhewn affeady, that God's . 
dimſeſf his end, inthe manner that has been ſpoken of 

argues no dependence; but is conſiſtent with 0 olute | in 
4 pres and: e Wee | 5 1 


Anv1 would bire obſerge; tha there ” ang in 
that diſpoſition in God to communicate goodneſs, which 
ſhews bim to be independent and ſelf moved in it, i 
za manner that is peculiar, and above what is in th: 
2 *. creatures; | Creatures, even the moſt gra- 
wa not ſo independent and felf-moved in 
— but that in all the exerciſes of it, they! 
are excited by ſome object that they find: ſomething ap-. 
pearing good, or — reſpect vrorthy of regard, preſents 
jiſelf, and moves their kindneſs. But God being all anc 
alone is àblolutel ſelf. moved. The exefelſes ot his com 
municative diſpoſition are abſolutely from wirhin himſelf} — 
not finding any thing, or any object to excite them or draw 


them forth: all that is ue and worthy in the ob- 
ject, and the very being of t 9 proceaing from Fa 
che over doing of his as. th | % * 
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THESE things ſhew. that the ſuppoſition of God's mak-. 
ing himſelf his laſt end, in the manner ſpoken of, don't 
it all diminiſh the creature's obligation to gratitude, for 

communications of good it receives, For if. it leſſen it's 
obligation, it muſt. be on one of the following  agcounts. 
aher, that the creature. has not ſo. much be . its 
r, that the diſpoſition it flows from is not 
veſs, not having ſo direct a n — am 
nel or that the diſpoſition is not ſo virtugus and ex- 
um: or that the beneſficence is not ſo 

s.been. i that none of rhgfe things 


I conpEss there is a - of indiftiaQocſs 5 Pre 
aurity in the, cloſe conſideration. of ſuch ſubjects, and a 
eat imperfection in the expreſſions we uſe concerni 
em ; ariſing unayoidably from the infinite ſublimity d 

ie ſubject, and the incomprehenſibleneſs of thoſe 42 
hat art divine. Hence revelation is the ſureſt 
heſe matters; and what that teaches/ſhall the 

lice be conſidered, Nevertheleſs, the endeavour 

1 whe Bo voice 9 is, ſo far as it ea 
ay to prepare ahbe way, ating cavils 3 

by many; and to atisfy us, N what the word of ( 


ys of the matter, is not unreaſonable ;. and thus prepare 
Ir Fog for a more-full acquieſcence in the inſtructions 

according to the more natural and genuine ſenſe 
Rees 4 4 9 we find often uſed Ara: _ 
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3 * 1 Holy ths ng concernin ; God! 2 
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etern: 


The Nias repreſill God as making hie h H ene 
oon laſt end in the ee te world, * a 
* whom 


T; is 8 * the. 1 frac. on all . _ 
as tho God made himſelf his end in all his works: and * 

is tho the ſame being, who is the firſt cauſe of all things 
5 Were the ſupream and laſt end of all things? Thus in 1a, 
44. 6. — Thus faith the Lord,, the king of Iſrael, and hi 

* Lord of hoſts, 1 am the fir „Lalſo am th 

ut, and Ie there.is no God”. Cap. 48. 12. 
am theifirſt,and Tam the laſt“. Rev. x. 8. Tam alpha ani 


1  omega,the beginning and N the Lord which 
©. #45, 3rd was, and which is tòô come, The almighty. "ver. 11 
_ Jam alpha and og; the firſt and the laſt. ver. 1. Ia 


meme firitand the laſt” Cap. 21 6. 0 1. 9 ſaid. unt 
me, it is done; I am alpha big omega, the beginning and 


I 


- the.end” Cap. 22. 13. 41 am Wes omega, the be Ir! 
| ginning and the end, the firſt 2 e laſt”, ar the — 
| ho © | withou 


8 when God is fo otten Fed of web laſt as we 

5 n itt; and the end as well as the beginning, what | 
meant (or at leaſt implied Js, that as he is the firſt effic 

'  ent/cavuſe-and;fountain from whence all things originate 
fo he is the laſt final cauſe for which they are made; tl 

| final term to which they all tend in their ultimate ifſuc 
This ſeems io be the moſt natural import of theſe expreſſ 
ons; and is. confirmed by other parallel paſſages; as Ron 

Ir. 36. For of him and thro” and to him axe all things 


De 1. 16. 60 ap by _ vere all Oy thats 
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in heaven; and that are in n viſible and einne be 
ther they be thrones or dothiniotia, Principalities at and pow 
ers, all ors wete created by him, and for him“. 
2. 10. For it became him, by whom are all things, and 
for whom are alk things”, In Prov. 16. 4. tis ſaid ex 
ay, The Lord Bath made all things for himſelf”, -- 


A ee weer is obfervidle, in Wile Goto fi 
be the laſt, to whom, and for whom are all things: Tis 
evidently ſpoken of as a meet and ſuitable thing, a branch 
of his glory; a meet prerogative of the great, infinite and 

eiernal being; a thing becoming the dignity of him who 
ul is infinitely above all other beings ; from whom all things 
are, and by whom they conſiſt, and in N with 
whom, 12 WR omg are as erz | 
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*: | | 
his Wiese ans! poſitions are ak 7 goncerning «juſt 

2 hod of arguing in this affair, m nn 
„in oly ſeri et. ns a, 1 * 
* 'Y pt | Ap 1 4 * q 2 * 
tic) We have been that the ſeriptures 9 of the creation Ty 
ide world as being for God, as "What remains 
an cherefere to be enquired into, is, oP way do the * 
a fen Celle mating himſelf bis end? + 
and . 
e tr „ dee des God din'tmake the exitience.of be! 

the end of the creation ; nor can he be ſuppoſed 4. 
without great abſurdity. His being and „ wer 
eonceived of but as prior to any of God's acts or * * 
they muſt be preſuppoſed as the ground of them, There- 
5 it can't be in this way that God makes himſelf the end 
of bis cxeating the 3 He can't create the world to the 
end that hE may have exiſtence ; or may have ſuch attri- 
butes and perfections, and ſuch an eſſence. Nor do the 
leriptures give the leaſt intimation of any ſuch thing. There- 
fore, what divine effect, or what is it in relation to God, 
that is the thing which the ſcripture teacheth us to be the 
end he aimed at in his works of n in deſigning of 
i A N f 
N 


* 
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Pannen rſtanding e 
_ ring; and drawing juft inferences from weve find d in tha 
tbe e desc n fo to open the ſup 
way to a true and definitive anſw r ſo t 


n lay down the following 3 


Mc | 1 
© Pobitha, 1. Tas T which a: vifpoken of as to 
God's ultimate end in his works of providence in genera], W Go 

; "NP ſuppoſe to be his laſt end in'the work of cre- a 
$1 

cre: 


his appears from what was obſerved before (un- 
der the if the fifth particular wy the n which. I need 
. now repeat. 2 : 


24% HEN . appears by U ids 8 to be 
nd of | ly. the works of God, which thing ap- for 

s in fa, to be the reſult, not only of this work, but of WW inh 
Br. works in general! And altho* it be not mentioned a: the 
the end of thoſe works, but only of ſome of them, yet being 
1 the jar jo th ma i þ as well as that, & nothing 
appear peculiar ws nature of the caſe, that renders it i 
fit, and beautifyt and valuable reſult of thoſe particular 

1 a2 more” thah ol l reſt; but it appears with equi 
bk rable* id 4 Aable i in the caſe of all works, ol 
Which it is ſpoken of in the word of God as (and ſeen in fad 
to be) the effect; wi & may Jaſtly infer, 24 thin — be the 
luaſt end of thoſe other works alſo. For we muſt ſuppoſe i 
to be on account of the valuableneſs of the — 4 it is 


made the end of thgſe works of which it ig/Epreſly ſpoken 
of as the end: and his effect, by the ſußhslitfon, being e P 
quali and in like manner the reſult of the work, and off be ( 
the ne value, tis but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it is thei vide 


end f the work, of which it is naturally the” get 
* * as Aer as in te 19 99 


„Pol. 3 id of God's creating the world 
being allo (as was before obſerved) the laſt 11 God 
Works of providence, and that in the higheſt ſenſe, and be 
| ing above all other things important, we may well-preſumt 
+ that this end will be chiefly inſiſted on in the word of God 
in the account it gives of God's deſigns and ends in b. 
won ks of providenee and therefore, if there be any pat 
oo . Hcular thing, that we fy more * „ 1 V. 
k | riptug 


cue. is the Creation of” the-World. LY 


— uhimate 2im jo hizrarks of 
than any. thing elſe, this is a-preſumptivn_that this is the 
ſupreme and ultimate end A 
ſo the end of the work of creation. 1 5 


p „ Tuer which 2 apps rom ihe rd of God 
to de his laſt end with reſpeR to the mor 

God's laſt end in the creation and diſpoſal « 
igent part of the „and in the mora 
ge world, that is God's laſt end in th 
creation in general. Becauſe it is evident, the 
ſtitution of the world itſelf, as well as from the word 
God, that the moral part is the end of all the 


of. . ? 


J 


141 
28 


be the creation. The inanimate unintelligent part is made 
p- for the rational as. much as a houſe is for the 
of MW inhabitant. - And it is ror an nd jo hr and 
28 the word of God, that it is with, moral 


ng in them, or for the ſake of ſome 
ing that moral agents are made & the 2 5 
ta But it is further evident that whatſoever is the laſt end of 
lar that part of creation that is the end of all the reſt, and ſor 
ui which all the reſt of the world: was a be 

off laſt end of the whole, If 4 EN. Parts of a watch 

2 are made for the hand of t move that ari 

the and for a due and proper begulation of that, then it-will + 
e it On ns . end of : hand, is the laſt end of the 
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1 


ing e m 
fer the end of 10 I We may j 
infer the end of a pp .chariot, a, (hip, or water 
gine from the main uſe to Which it is applied. But God's 
providence. is his uſe of the world he has made. And if 
2 work or works of providence that are evi - 
"God's main. work or works, herein and 
the main uſe that God makes of the creation. 
* two laſt . we may infer by ** viz. 
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eg * ne — nn to 
's laſt end in his main work or works of _ 


13223 moral world, that we — — to ihe the laſt 
end of the creation of. the world. - Becauſe as was uſt 
now obſerved, the moral world is the cheif part of ug de. 
ation and the end of the reſt; and God's laſt end in cre- 
ating that part of the world, muſt be his laſt end in the 
4 of the whole. r by the laſt poſi- 
tion, that the end of God's main 228 of provi · 
dence towards them, or the main uſe he puts them to, 
ſhews the laſt end for which he has made them; and 


conſequently the main end * ee ne * we We 
whole world: . * Nr 234 


Fot. 7 ier hh Sm, revelativri; 2 to be 
God s laſt end with reſpect to chat part of the moral world 
which are good, or which are according to his mind, or 
ſurh as he would have them be; I ſay that which is 
God's laſt end with reſpect to theſe tue laſt end in 
their Leng, and in their e this we mult ſup- 

Ne" to be the laſt end of ating the world. 

r it has beenAltready he wn that 0 s laſt end in the 
Woral part of erestion mut be the ws of the whole, 
But His end in that part of the moral world that are good, 
müſt de the laſt end for which he has made the moral 
_ world in general. For therein conſiſts the goodneſs of a 
gal, viz. in its ow to anſwer its end: or at leaſt this 
be goodneſs in the eyes of the author of that thing. 


a in his eyes is its agreableneſs to his mind. 
— an agreableneſs ta his mind in what he makes for 
ſome end or uſe, muſt be an 'agreableneſs or fitneſs to 
that "end, Por his end in this caſe is bis mind. That 
which he chiefly aims at in that thing, is chiefly his mind 
with reſpect to that thing. And therefore they are good 
agents, who are fitted for the end for which God 
das made moral agents: as they are good machines, in- 
ruments and utenſils that are fitted to the end they are 
dieſigned tor. And conſequently that which is the chief 


end to which in being good they are fitted that is the 


chief end of utenſiſs. So that which is the chief end to 
which good created moral agents in being good ate fitted, 
* the chief end of moral , or the moment 
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of the creation 5 and conſequently; of the ereation in 
general. | ene e wenn 


Pol. 8. Tnar, which the. word of God requites the 
intelligent and moral part of the world to ſeek as their 
mzin end, or to have reſpect to in that they do, and regu- 
late all their conduct by, as their ultimate & higheſt end, that 
8 2 is wow — for 1 God 
has made them; and coffe ion fourth, the 
laſt end for -which he has me: the whole world. A main 
difference between the intelligent and moral parts, and the 
reſt of the world, lies in this, that the former are capable 
of knowtng their creator, and the end for which he made 
them, and capable of actively complying with his defign in 
their creation and promoting it ; while other creatures can't 
promote the deſign of their creation, only paſſively and e- 
ventually. And ſeeing they are capable of knowing the 
end for which their author has made them, tis doubtleſs 
their duty to fall in with it. Their wills ought to comply 
with the will of the creator in this reſpect, in mainly feek- 
ing the ſame as their laſt end which God mainly ſeeks 
as. their laſt end. This muſt be t 

reaſon with reſpect to them. And we muſt ſuppoſe that 14 
God's reveal'd law, and the law of nature agree; and that 
his will, as a lawgiver, muſt agree with his will as a creator. - 
Therefore we juſtly infer, that the ſame thing which God's 
revealed law. requires intelligent © creatures to ſeek'as 
their laſt and greateſt end, that God their creator has 
made their laſt end, and ſo the nd of the creation of the 
world. n TT, 2 W | AO INN. MY Tale 


wn 


| . 1 W * 4+ 1 5 dp: 4 10 

Pol. 9. We may well ſuppoſe that what ſeems in holy 
ſcripture, fram time to time to be ſpoken of as the main end 
of the goodneſs of the good part of the moral world, ſo that 
the reſpe4. and relation their virtue or goodneſs: has to that. 
end, is what chiefly makes it valuable and defirable ; I fay, 
we way well ſuppoſe that to be the thing which is Gad's 
laſt end in the creation of the moral world; and ſo by po- 
ſition fourth, of the whole world. For the end of the gaod- 
nels of a thing, is the end of the thing. Herein, it was ob- 
ſerved before, muſt conſiſt the goodneſs or valuableneſs 
of my thing in the eyes of him that made it 9 
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. II. 


ue viz; its being good for ere od wt re 
to'the end for w which he made it. 1 
pos. 10. TAT which wie e are " deferibed in 


bp as approved ſaints, Ag ſet forth as -examples of 
„bought as their laſt and higheſt end in the things 


which they did, and which are mentioned as parts of their 
holy converſation, or inſtances of their good and approved 
- behaviour ; that we muſt ſuppEſe, was what they ought to 
ſeek as their laſt end; and conſequently by the preceding 
Mike woe. the ſame — . 
of the. * ay . 

Pol. Ir Tur which gppenrs hy the wad of God to 
nthat rid or event in the det of which, the ſouls of the 
1-7 parts of the moral world, eſpecially of the beſt, -and 
* beſt frames, do moſt naturally and directly exerciſe 
_ _ "their goodneſs in, and in exprefling of their deſire of this 
1 ent dr end, they do moſt properly ind directly expreſs 
| EP Das o God ; we may, 1 ſay, well 3 that e- 
ent yes end to "the chief and ultimate end of a ſpirit of 
| piety and and God' s chief end in making the mo- 
0. 4 world, and ſo the world. For doubtleſs the moſi 
I Arect and natural geſire and tendeficy of a;ſpirit of true 
5 ah, ele im the' good and veſt part of the moral world is to 
die chief end of n and ſo the chief end of the cre- 
nien of he world. And in what elſe can boys — 

„ "of true ref! e& and any to God be ex 
- of defire, Tom defires of the ſame end, whie * 2 
_ chiefly Dd ea dere and ane * eee gn hep and 

- of ng. Wh ee . F 


* # 686. W ab. Pr Rl 

e is the 1 4p the moral world, and eſpecially of al 
; the chief ot God's ſervants, appointed 

cad * 284 ſaints and angels, and fee Forth as the 


ſr art 
chief and moſt perfect pattern and exam e of goodneſs; 
ve may well ſuppoſe the ſoreg jons, that what 


po 
——— Þ, was God's la end in the rex 
et ante OW. ee hath 


a us that Jets 


partic 
great 
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Artieutar texts of ſcripture, that ſhew that God's glo- 


ry is an ultimate end of the creation. . 
Warar God ſays in Iſai. 48. 11, naturally leads us to 
ſuppoſe, that the way in which God makes himſelf his end 


in his wbrk or wotks which he does for his own ſake, is in 


making his glory bis end. For my own ſake, even for 
my own fake will I do it. For how ſhould my name be 
polluted :* and I will not give my glory to another”. Which 
is as much as to ſay, I will obtain my end, I will not forego 
my glory : another ſhall not take this prize from me. *Tis 
pretty evident here, that God's name and his glory, which 
ſeems to intend the fame thing (as ſhall be obſerved more 
particularly afterwards) are ſpoken of as his laſt end in the 
great work mentioned, not as an inferior ſubordinate end, 
ſubſervient to the intereſt of others. The words are em- 


phatical, The emphaſis. and repetition conſtrain us to un 5 


derſtand that w hat God does, is ultimately for his own ſake 
®* For my own ſake, even for a/ own fake will I do it.“ 
So the words of the apoſtle, in Rom. tt. 36. naturally 
lead us to ſuppoſe that the way in which all things are to 
God, is in being for his glory. For of him, and through 
him, and to him are all things, to whom be glory forever” 
and ever. Amen“. In the preceeding context the apoſtle 
obſerves the marvellous diſpoſals 5 divine wiſdom, for 
cauſing all things to be to him in their final iſſue and reſult, as 
they are from him at firſt, & governed by him. His diſcourſe 
ſnews how God: contrived and brought this to pals in bis 
diſpoſition of things, viz. by ſetting up the kingdom of 
Chriſt in the world; leaving the jews, and calling the gen- 
tiles; and in what he would hereafter do in bringing in the 


jews with the fulneſs of the gentiles; with the circumſtan- 


ces of theſe wonderful works, ſo as greatly to ſhew his juſ- 


nee and his goodneſs, magnify his grace, and manifeſt uus 5 


lovereignty and freeneſs of it, and the abſolute dependence- 


of all on him And then in the four laſt verſes, breaks 
out into a moſt pathetic: rapturous exclamation, expreſſinꝭz - 


his great admiration of the depth of divine wiſdom 14 
. 5. 
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have created him for my g. 
have made him“. Iſai. 60. 21.5 Thy people alſo ſhall be all 


them, i. e. either gives them bei 
As: Lite, or both. It is ſaid that God has made and form- 


end inferiour and ſubordinate to the happineſs 
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| My, he expreſſes a joyful conſent to 
God's excellent defign in all to glorify himſelf, in ſaying, 
< to. him be glory forever; as much as 10 ſay, as al 
things are ſo wonderfully ordered for his glory, ſo let 


him have the glory of all, forevermore. 


2. Taz glory of God is ſpoken of in holy ſeripture as the 
laſt end for which that part of the moral world that are good 


were made, Thus in. Iſai. 43. 6, 7. I will ſay to the 


north give up, and to the ſouth keep not back, * my 
ſons from far, and my daughters from the ends of the 
earth, even every one that is called by my name; for [ 

lory, I have formed him, yea 


* 


righteous. They ſhall inherit the land forever, the branch 
of my planting, the work. of my hand, that I may be glorif- 


ed, chap. 61, 3. © That they may be called trees ot 


righteouſneſs, the planting of the Lord, that be migbt tt 


i" 5 
> „ 
glorified” ET HFS SN 28 


In theſe places we ſee that the glory of God is ſpoken of 
as the end of God's faints, the end for which he makes 
or gives them a being 


8 them to be his ſons and daughters, for his own glory : 
hat they are trees. of his planting, the work of his hands, 
as trees of righteouſneſs, that he might be glorified ——And 


if we conſider the words, eſpecially as taken with the con- 


text in each of the places, it will appear quite unnatural, 
to ſuppoſe that God's: glory is here ſpoken of only as an 

God's 
people 3; or as a prediction that God would create, form 


und plant them that he might be glorified, that ſo God's 


people might be happy. On the contrary, if we take the 
places with the context, they will appear” rather as pro- 


miſes of making God's people happy, that God therein 


might be glorified. So is that in the 434 chap. as we 


' ſhall ſee plainly, if we take the whole that is ſaid from the 


beginning of the chapter. Tis wholly..a promiſe of 3 
tuture, great and wonderful work of God's. power and 


grace; delivering bis people from all miſery, and 2 — 


I 


ſteps he takes for the attaining his end, and cauſing all things 
to be to him: and finally, he 


pan 
. 


1 44, 


him for my gloty.”” 
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parts or 
of God's 


Baal 


Dery is the end of the creation. 
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Ser. 


Tus * thing may 1 argued from Jer 13. 11, © Fox 
25 a girdle cleaveth to the loins of a man, ſo have 1 Cauſed 
tacleave unto me the whole houſe of lirael, and the whole of 
houſe of Judah, ſaith the Lord: that they might be unto IM acc 
me tor a people, and for a name, and for a praiſe, and for | 

: but they would not hear”. That is, God fought to : 
make them to be his own holy people ; or, as the apoſtle ry. 
expreſſes it, his peculiar people, zealous of good works; mo 
that ſo they might be a glory to him, 2s girdles were. uſed {Ml rel; 
in thoſe days for ornament and beauty, and as badges of the 
dignity and honor,* Which is agreeable to the places ob- may 
1 G. before, that 1 * we.” ebyreh.4 as * 88885 of cere 
Chri . f 5 ed 


2 


1 


4 Now . God i 1 & TY as PEER a peculiar apo 
and holy people for af to be for his glory and honor, vals 
85 a man that ſeeks an ornament ang badge of. honor for = b 
his glory, tis not natural to underſtand it meerly of a. ſub- Ga 
ordinate end, as tho' God 2d no reſpec to himſelf in it; fruit 
but only the good of others. If fo, the compariſon would I end 
not be natural; for men are common iy wont to ſeek their the 
_ own glory and "honor i in adorning themlelves,and dignifying MW giou 
ae wich hace of bene ae ben 
SR 4 r 


Tur fame. Acari jk Ke 206. 44, 23 
« Having predeſtinated us to the adoption ot children, by 
eſus Chriſt, unto himſelf, according to the good pleaſure 


be N will, to the praiſe of the glory ot his e. 1 


Tur ſame may be argued from Iſai. 44. 23. Far the 
ws hath redeemed : Jocks he hath any himlelf in If 
rael“. And chap. 49. 3. e art my ſervant. Jacob, 
in whom I will be ene Joh. 17. 10. 5 And al 
mine are thine, and thine are Fg and I am glorified it 
them”. 2 The. 1. 10. © When he ſhall come to be glo 
rified. in his ſaints”. ver. 11. 12. Wherefore alſo ve 
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. bee ver. 9. and as Tſai. * 24. and a 23. . at, 00 23.10 
en, * 11. 125 28 2 * 
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due . in the Creation of the World. 


or Ml thy of his colling, and fulfill all the good pleaſure of his 
ed goodneſs, and the work of faith with power: that the name 
le of our Lord Jeſus, may be glorified in you, and ye in him, 5 
to WM according to the grace of God and our Lord Jeſus Chriſt“. 

to 3 Tux (cr ipture ſpeaks from time to time,of God's gl "IS 

ile ry, as tho it were his ultimate end ot the goodneſs of the 
s ; moral part of the creation ; and that end, in a reſpect and 


ed MY relation to which chiefly it is, that the value or Worth of 
of ff their virtue conſiſts. As in Phil. 1. 10. 11. That ye RF 


3b. may approve things that are excellent, that ye may be fin- 
of fl cere, and without offence till the day of Chriſt : being fill- 
ed with the fruits of righteouſneſs, which are by 'Teſas 
Chriſt, unt the glory and praiſe of God.“ Here the 


liar apo te ſhews bow the fruits of righteouſneſs in them are 


or, Wl valuable and how they anſwer their end. viz. in being 
for MI © by Jeſus to the praiſe and glory of God.” Joh. 15. 
ab. WW 8. »Herein 
it; fruit.” | Signifying that by this means it is, that the great 
uld end of religion is to be anſwered. And in 1 Pat. 4. 11. 
heir the apoſtle directs the chriſtians to regulate all their feli - 
ſing gious performances, with reference to that one end. If 
m- any man ſpeak, let him ſpeak as the oracles of God: if 
any man miniſter, let him do it as of the ability which 

God giveth, that God in all things may be glorified; to 


s my father glorified, that ye bear much 


23 whom be praiſe and dominion forever and ever, amen.“ | 


by And, from time to time, embracing and practiſing true re- 
ſure ligion, and repenting of fin, and turning to holineſs, is ex- 
preſſed by glorifying God, as tho' that were the ſum and 
end of the whole matter. Rev. 11. 13. * And. in the earth- 
quake were {lain of men ſeven-thouſand ; and the remnang 
were affrighted, and gave glory to the God of heaven.” 
do, Rev. 14. 6, 7; And 1 ſaw another angel fly in the 
midſt of heaven, having the everlaſting goſpel to preach 


voice, Fear God, and give glory to him.” As tho' this 
were the Jo and * of that virtue 2 1 which , 
was the grand deſign of preaching the every where 
thro? 8 n Rev. 16. 9. — “ And repented not, to 
: give him glory.” Which is as much as tofay, they did 
not forſake their fins and turn to true religion, that God 
might receive that which is the great end he ſeeks, — the 
r | | Teligion 
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to them that dwell on the earth ;— ſaying with a lond 


Any as the exerciſe of true reli 
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re lion and 2 in br 
ans is ſummarily expr zeir glorifyi Jod ; ſo 
when the good influence of this on 3 = Bron them 
by the le to turn to the . e u.. of true 
- eſs," is ſpoken of, it is expreſſed in the ſatne manner, 
Adait, J. 16. Let your light to ſhine before men; that o- 
 thers ſeeing your good works, may glorify your father 
Which is in heaven.” 1 Pet. 2. tz. „ Having your conver- 
lation honeſt among the gentiles, that whereas they ſpeak 
evil againſt you as evil-doers, they may by your good works 
which they behold, glorify God in the day of viſitation.” 


Tua the ultimate end of moral good, ar righte- 
ouſnel(s:ig.anſwer'd in God's glory being ttain'd, is ſuppo- 
ſed in the/objetion which the apoſtle makes; or ſuppoſes 
ſome will make, in Rom. 3. 7. For if the truth of God 
bath more abounded thro' my lie unto his glory, why am 

I judged as a finner ?“ i. e, ſeeing the great end of righte- 
vuineſs is anſwer' d by my fin, in God's being glorified, 
why is my fin condemned and puniſhed : and why is not 


1 \ 
1 4 Av. 7" 
enn N | 


-: Anp the glory of God is ſpoken of as that wherein 
eonſiſts the value and end of particular graces. As of faith, 
Rem. 4. 20. Ie ſtaggered not at the promiſe of God thro' 
unbehef ; but was ſtrong in faith, giving glory to God.“ 
Phil. a. 11. That every tongue ſhould conteſs that Jeſus 
the Lord, to the glory of God the father.“ Of repen- 
tance. Fob. 6. 19. Gude d pray thee glory, to the Lord 
God of trac}, and make confeſſion unto him.” Of -cha- 
rity, "2 Cor. 8. 19, == With this grace, which is admi- 
niſtred by us, to the glory of the ſame Lord, and declara- 
tion of your ready mind.” ThanKſgiving and praife. Lul. 
7. 18. „There are not formd that returned to give glory 
io God, ſave ahis ſtranger: P/&. 50. 23. Whoſo offer - 
eib praiſe ;glorifieth me, and to him that ordereth his con- 
verſation aright, will I ſhew the ſalvation of God.“ Con- 
eerning which laft-place may be obſery'd'; . 
020303 1 leems 
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ſeems to ſay this to ſuch as abounded in their ſacrifices 


ind outward ceremonies of religion, as taking it for grant 
„ed, and as what they knew already, and ſuppoſed in their 


religious performances, that the end of all religion was te 
glorify God. They ſuppoſed they did this in the beſt 
manner, in offering a multitude of ſacrifices (fee the pre+ 
ceeding part of the pſalm.) But here God corrects this 
miſtake, and informs that this grand end of religion is not 
attain d this way, but in offering the more ſpiritual ſaeri · 


„bees of praiſe and a holy converſation, © - PO 
er WM 1» fine, the words of the apoſile in 1 Cor. 6. 20. are 
'- Wh worthy! of particular notice. Ve are not your own ; for 
1 ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify God in yout 


is glorifying God ſpoken of, as what ſummarily compre- 
hends the end of that religion and ſervice of God, -which 
e · WM is the end of Chriſt's redeeming us: but here I would furs 
0* Wl ther remark this. — That the apoſtle in this place urges; 
ſes WM that inasmuch as we are not our own, but bought for God; 


im ve were our own, but as God's; and ſhould not uſe the 


are to make God our end, viz. in making his glory our 
Read. Therefore Sig God in your body and in your 
em I ſpirit, which are his.“ Here it can't be pretended, that 
th, though chriſtians are indeed required to make God's glory 


10% meir end ; yet it is but as a ſubordinate end, as ſubſervi- 

d.“ Went to their. own happineſs, as a higher end; for then in 

ſus. W:&ing chiefly: and ultimately for their  ownſelves, ' they 
en- would uſe themſelves more as their own, than as God's; 

ord Fyhich is directly contrary to the deſign of the apoſtle's en. 
ha- ¶ bartation, and the argument he is upon; which is that 
mi- we ſhould give ourſelves, as it were, away from ourſelves 

ra- Eto God, and uſe ourſelves as his; and not our'own, acti 

uk. Wor his fake, and: not our ewn ſakes. Thus it is evident by 

ory N poſ. 9. that the glory of God is the laſt end for which he 


— 


— 


body and in your ſpirit, which are his.” Here not oni 


that we might be his; therefore we ought not to act as if 


members ot our bodies, or faculties of our ſouls for our- 
ſelves, as making ourſelves our end, but for God, as make - 
ot Wing him our end. And he expreſſes the way in which we 
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4. TrxknE are ſome things in the word of God, that 
lead us to ſuppoſe that it requires ot men, that they ſhould 

debre and feek God's glory, as their higheſt and laſt end 
in what they do. As particularly the paſſage laſt menti- 
oned. This appears from what has been juſt, now-obſerv'4 
upon it. The ſame may be argued from 1 Cor. 10, 30, 
« Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatſoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.” And 1 Pet. 4. 11. — “ That 
_ God in all things may be glorified.“ Which was men- 
tioned before. And it may be argued that Chriſt requires 
his followers ſhould deſire and ſeek God's glory in the firſt 
place, and above all things elſe, from that prayer which 
bo gave his diſciples, as the pattern and rule for the di- 
rection of his followers in their prayers. The firſt petition 
of which is, “ Hallowed be thy name.” Which in ſerip- 
ture language is the lame with, glorified be thy name; 28 
is manifeſt from Lev. 10. 3. Ezet 28. 22. and many other 
places. Now our laſt and higheſt end is doubtleſs what 
ſhould be firſt in our deſires, and conſequently firſt in our 
prayers: and therefore we may argue, that ſince Chriſt di- 
rects that God's glory ſhould be firſt in our prayers, that there- 
ſore this is our laſt, end. This is further confirmed by the 
concluſion of the Lord's prayer. For thine is the king- 
dom, the power and glory.“ Which, as it ſtands in con- 
nection with the reſt ot the prayer, implies that we defire 
and ask all theſe things, which are mentioned in each peti- 
tion, with a ſubordipation, and in ſubſervience to the do- 
minion and glory of God; in which all our deſires ulti- 
mately terminate, as their laſt end. God's glory and domi- 
nion are the two firſt things mentioned in the prayer, and 
are the ſubject of the firſt half of the prayer; and they are 
the two laſt things mentioned in the ſame prayer, in it's 
concluſion: and God's glory is che alpha and omega in 
the prayer. From theſe things we may argue, according 
to pol. 8. that God's glory is the laſt end of the creation. 


5. Tux glory of God appears, by the account given in 
the word of God, to be that end er event, in the earneſt 
deſires of which, and in their delight in which, the beſt 
part of the moral world, and when in their beſt frames, do 
moſt naturally expreſs the direct tendency of the ſpirit of 
tuue . goodgels, and give-yent to the yirtuous and pious 
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fulfillment. 2 Cor. 1. 26: For all the promiſes of God 
in kim are yea, and in him amen, To THE 6LORY oF Gon 
al by us, And this is ſpoken of as the end of the executi- 
Alen of God's threatnings, in the puniſhmerit of fin. Num. 
thi 14. 20, 27, 22, 23. And the LokD ſaid, I have pardoned 
x according to thy word. But as truly as 1 live, all the earth 
ub mall be. filled with THE otoky or IEHOVAH., Becauſe 
ork. all theſe men, &c.-— Surely*they ſhall not ſee tlie land.“ 

The glory of Jehovah is evidently here ſpoken of, as that 


no which he had regard to, as his higheſt and ultimate end; 


p vhich therefore he could not fail of; but muſt take place 
4. every where, and in every caſe; through all parts of his 
git WM dominion, whatever became of men. And whatever 4- 
batements might be made, as to judgments deſerved; and 
whatever changes might be made in the courſe of God's 
proceedings, from. gampaſſion to finners ; yet the attaining 
of God's glory was an end, which being ultimate and ſu- 
pream, bs bn no caſe whatſoever give places This is 

© Wipoken of as the end of God's executing judgments on his 
oy Menemies in this world. Exod. 14. 17, 18, „And 1 will 
ge. Neet me hopour (Ithabbedhu, I will be glorified) upon Pha- 
nab, and upon all his hoſt; &.“  Ezek, 28. 22 Thus 
the faith the Lord God, Behold I am againſt thee O Zion, and 
I wiLL BE GLORIFIED in the midſt of thee : And they 


'0 Wiudements in her, and ſhall be /ar7;fied in her.” So Ezek. 
ril W125. 13. “ Yea, all the people of the land ſhall bury them 3 
ei and it (hall be to them a renown, the day that I Hall be 
rl rißed, faith the Lord God.“ And this is ſpoken of as 


the end, both of the executions of wrath, and in the glo- 
iy nous Exerciſes of mercy, in the r cape? happineſs of 
" :nother world. Roth. 9. 22, 23. What it God will- 


ing to ſhew his wrath, and make his power known, epdu- 


— ted with much long ſuffering, the veſſels of wrath fitted 
a to deſtruction : and that he might make known the riches 


of his glory on tlie veſſels of merey, which he had afore 

d, Norepared unto glory”. And this is ſpoken of as the end 
4, No the day of judgment, which is the time appointed for 
ol he higheſt exerciſes of God's authority as moral governor 
oh of the world; and is as it were, the day of the conſumma-- 
ir den of God's moral government, with reſpect to all his 
it, Nlubjecs in heaven, earth — 2 Theſ. 1. 9,10, © OS: 


SE... 


ſhall know that I ani the Lord, when I ſhall have execured _ 


ſhall be puniſhed with everlaſling.deſtruQion from the pn 


ſence of the Lord, and from : his power Jeſs 
| - ſhall _ » be 4 in his — to be 4E. holy 
all them that believe“. Then his glo be obtai his 
| with reſpe& both to ſaints and = * by 7 * F 1 

_ "From theſe things it is maniteſt by the fourth poſition, of *! 
that God's glory is the ultimate end of the — of My in f. 
World. 5 11 t ed i 
8 4 mak 
9. Ir appears from what has been already obſerved; th actu 
me glory of God is ſpoken of in ſcripture as the laſt ery! t! 
af many of God's works: and it is plain that this thing i plor! 
in fact the ifſue and reſult of the works of God's comma edu 
i ,Providence, and of the creation of the world. Let us tab beer 
God's glory in what ſenſe ſo ever, confiſtent with its be. g 
ing ſomething brought to paſs, or a good attained, by any non 
ar it 


work of God, certainly it is the conſequence of theſe works 
and beſides it is expreſsly ſo ſpoken of in ſcripture. Thi" l 
is implied in the iſt. ver. of the 8th. pſalm, wherein an 
cCeelebrated the works of creation; the heavens: being the ®!! 
work of God's fingers; the moon and the ſtars being o. then 
dained by God; and God's making man a little lower tha God 
the angels, &c. The firſt verſe is, O Lord, our Lord il due 
how excellent is thy name in all.the earth ! Who batt fe of ir 
thy glory above the heavens”, or upon the heavens. By cout 
name and glory, very much the ſame thing is intended here, Vor 
as in many other places, as ſhall be particularly ſhewn ah 
 -terwards. So the pſalm concludes as it began. O Lol T 
dur Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth”! lor 
Bo in the 148th. pialm, after a particular mention of mol wor] 
of the works of creation,cnumexating them in order, the pal: 
miſt ſays, ver. 13. Let them praiſe the name of the Lord, 
for his name alone is excellent, his glory is above the cart 
nnd the heaven”, And in in the 104th pſalm, after a ver) 
particular, orderly and magnificent repreſentation of God's PL 
- Yorks of creation and common pr. vigence, tis ſaid in the ( 
gift ver; The glory of the Lord ſhall endyre forever: FE" 
the Lord ſhall-rejoice in his works”... Here God's glory il FAA 
ſpoken of, as the grand reſult, and bleſſed conſequence o 
py - theſe works, which God values, and on account of which H 


rejoiees in theſe works, And this is.qng thing doubt fure 
* * — 5 . | 


leſs implied in the ſong of the ſeraphim, Iſai. 6. 3 Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of hoſts, the whole earth 18 full of 
his glory. „ | 


Taz glory of God, in being the reſult and eonſequence 
of thoſe works of providence that have been mention'd. is 
in fact the conſequence of the creation. The good attain» 
ed in the uſe of a thing, made for uſe, is the reſult of the 
making of that thing, as the ſigniſying the time of day, when 
actually attained by the uſe of a watch, is the wo ge” 
of the making of the watch. So that *tis apparent that 478 
glory of God is a thing that is actually the reſult and con- 
ſequence of the creation of the world, And from what has 
been already obſerved, it appears; that 'tis what God ſecks 
as good, valuable ang excellent in itſelf, And I preſume, 
none will pretend, that there is any thing peculi- 
ar in the nature of the caſe, rendering it a thing valuable 
in ſome of the inſtances wherein it wad place, and not in 
others: or that the glory of God, tho' indeed an effect of 
all God's works, is an exceeding deſirable effect of ſome of 
them; but of others, a worthleſs and. infignificant effect. 
God's glory therefore, muſt be a deſirable, valuable conſe- 
quence of the work of cieation, Yea tis expreſsly ſpoken 
of in Pſal. 104 3. (as was obſerved) as an effect, on ac- 
count of which, God rejoices and takes pleaſure in the 


works of creation. 
 Tazngrors it is manifeſt, by poſition. third, that the 
glory of God is an ultimate end in the creation of the 
world. 3 75 5 TY: 0 9 
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PLACES of ſcripture that lead us to ſuppoſe, that Gon 
created the world .for his NAME, to MAKE His PE- 

FECTIONS KNOWN 3 and that he made it FoR HIS 

PRAISE, „„ TE 
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HE I ſhall firſt take notice of ſome paſſages of (crip- 

ture, that ſpeak of God's ame 2s being made God's end, 

or the object of his- * the regard of his virtuous 
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neſs of fin, and that help, deliverance and falyation, that-is 
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As particularly, God's name is in like manner en 
Of, as the end of his acts of goodneſs towards * 
part of the moral world, and of his works: of __; and 

_ Jalyation; towards his people. As 1 Sam. 12. 22. The 
Lorg will not forſake his people, for bis great name's. fake. 1 
It 23. 3. He reſtoreth my ſoul, he jeadeth me in the 

ths of righteouſneſs, for bis name's fake.” Pfal. 31.3 
For thy name ſake lead me, and guide me.“ Pal. 109 

21. 66 But do thou for me fur thy namy's ſake.” "Th, 
| forgiveneſs of G0. in particular, | is often ſpoken af as being 

for God's name's fate, : Joh. 2. 12, © [ write unto you, 
little chilgren, becauſe your fins are forgiven you for l. 
name's. jake,” Pſal. 28. 11. % For 2 fake, O Lord, 
' Pardon. wine iniquity, for it is great.” Pfal. 79. 9, Help 

us, O God of our falvation, for the glory of thy name, and 
deliver 1. and purge away our ſins, for thy nail ſake." 
Jer. 14. 7. O. Lord, though our iniquities teſtify, Piz 


1 * Pg thou it fer thy nge 's Jake.” 


Tusk things ſeem tv ſhew, that the falyatign of Chriſt 
| 1 5 God's name's ſake. Leading and guiding in the 


-way ot ſafety and happineſs, reſtorifig the foul, the torgiver 


conſgquep* thereon, is for” Cod name. And here tis ob- 
ſervable, that thoſe two great r falvations'af God's 
cople, the redemptipp trom Egypt, and that trom Baby- 
on, that are often repreſented as feures and ſimilitudes 
of the redemption of Chriſt, are freguently ſpoken of 28 
being wrought for God's name's Ju 80 is that great work 
of God, in delivering his people oe Egypt, * them 
through the wilderneſs to tha Canaan. am. 7. 
33. And what one nation in the earih is like 1 Nene 
Sen like Iſrael,” whom God went to 8 for a people 
to himſelf, an. to Nur him a name.” Pſal. 106. 8. Never- 
thelefs he Taved them for bis name's ſake.” Iſoi. 63. 12 
That led them by the right hand of Moſes, with his 
g'orious arm; dividing the waters beſore them, to male him- 
felf an everlafling name.” In the 20th chap..of Ezet. God 
: ke * rao on of this wonderſub work, ” 


%. 


in the Creation of ths World. . 


time to time, I wrought for my name's ſake, that it 
—_ not be polluted before the heathen,” as in ver. 95 
14, 22, See alſo Joſh. 7. 8, 9. Dan. 9 15. So is the 
redemption trom the Babyloniſh captivity. Iſai. 48. 9, 10 
« For my name's /ake will I defer mine anger. For mine 
own-ſake, even for mine own ſake will I do it, for how 
ſhould a name be polluted ?” In Ezek. 36. 21, 22, 13. 
the reaſon is given for God's mercy in reſtoring Iſrael. 
« But I had pity for my holy name. —— Thas'faith the 
Lord, I do nat this for your ſakes, O houſe of Iſrael, but 


which was profan'd among the heathen.” And chap. 39. 
25. © Therefore thus ſaith the Lord God, now will L 
bring again the captivity of Jacob, and have mercy 

the whole houſe of Iſrael, and will be jealous for my holy” 
game. Daniel prays that God would forgive his people, 
and ſhew them mercy for his own ſake. Dan. 9. 19. 


Warn Gd from time to time ſpeaks of ſnewing mer- 
ey, and. exerciſing goodneſs, and promoting his peoples 
happineſs for his name's ſake, we can't underſtand it as of a 
meerly ſubafdinate end. How abſurd would it be to fay, 


that he promotes their happineſs for his name's ſake, in 


ſubordination to their good; and that his name may be 
exalted only for their ſakes, as a means of promoting their 
happineſs! eſpecially when ſuch expreſſions as theſe ara 
uſed, For mine own ſake, even for mine own ſake will I 
do it, for how ſhould my name be polluted ? and . Not 
for your ſakes do I this, but for my holy name's ſake”. 


Ac AIN, "is repreſented as tho! God's people had their 
exiſtence, at leaſt as God's people, for God's name's ſake. 


God's redeeming or purchaſing them, that they might 


be his people, for hit name, implies this. As in that 

paſſage mentioned before, 2 Sam. 7. 23.— Thy peo- 
e Iſrael, whom God went to redeem for a people to him - 

elf, and _ to make bim a name. So God's making them a 


people for his name, is implied in Jer. 13. 11. ©* For as 


the girdle cleaveth to the loins of a man, fo. have I cauſed _ 
to eleave unto me the whole houſe of Iſrael &c. —— that 
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for my holy name's jake ; — And I will fanAify my great name, . 4 5 | 
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v5 14 „ Simeon; hath declared bow God at the firſt did 
+ thy gentiles, to take out of them a people for H 
. „% prfis | WAS eee 


„ „ > IT "$8. + M 
© 'Tm1s alſo is ſpoken of as the end of the virtue and re- 
Igion,-and holy behaviour of the ſaints. Rom. 1. 5. By 
hom we have received: grace and appoſtleſhip,” for obedi- 
ene tothe faith among all nations for bis name. Matt, 
Fg 29. Ev that forſaketh houſes or brethren &c. 


lent, his glory is above the earth, and heaven.“ Pfal. 
135, 13. Thy-name O Lord, endureth forever, and thy 


memorial throughout all generations.” Iſai, 12, 4. De- 
elare his doings among the people, make mention that 
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Judgments God executes on the wicked;are ſpoken 
of as being for the ſake of his name, in like manner as for 
his glory. Exod: 9. 16. “ And in very deed for this cauſe 
have I raiſed thee up, for to ſhew in thee my power, and 

that my name may be declared throughout all the earth“. 
Neh. 9. 16. And ſhewedſt ſigns and wonders upon 
Pharaoh, & on all his ſervants, and on all the people of his 
land; for thou knewedſt that they dealt proudly 
againſt them: ſo didſt thou get thee @ name as at this 
A up this is ſpoken of as a conſequence of the works of 

. creation, in like manner as God's glory. Pſal, 8. 1. © O 
Lord, how" extellent-is thy name in all the earth ! who haſt 

ſet thy glory above the heavens”. And then at * -_ 


3 — 17 
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en Ar. H. 
duſion of the obſervations on the Works of creation, the 


in the Creation | if the World. * N 


plalm ends thus (ver. 9.) <* O Lord, our Lord, bow ca- 
lent. is thy name in all the earth. So Plak 148. 13. after a 
particular mention of the various works of creation, ** Let 
them praiſe the name of the Lord, for his name alone is 
excellent in all the . his s glory | is above 82 —_— ares 
the heaven“. e 8 


80 800 waniſeſiation, « or iin ne God's _ 
fefions, his greatneſs and Feng: „ is ſpoken ue very much n 


the ſame manner as God' 


\, 


Tur are ſeveral ſcriptures: which ent N us 2 
ſuppoſe this to be the great thing that God fought of the 
moral world, and the end aimed at in the maxal agents, 
which he had created, wherein they are to be active in 
anſwering their end. This ſeems implied in that argu- 
ment God's people ſometimes made uſe of, in deprecating 
a ſtate of death and deſtruction: that in ſuch a ſtate, _ 
can't know. or make known the. glorious 'excellency of 
God. Pfal. 88. 18, 19.“ Shall thy loving kindneſs be 
declared in the grave, or thy faithfulneſs in deſtruction? 
Shall thy wonders. be known in the dark, and thy Tights- 
ouſneſs- in the laod of forgetfulneſs”” ? So Pal. 30 
Ifai. - 38. 18, 19; The argument ſeems to be this: W 


ſhould we erich f and how ſhall thine end, for which 


thou haſt made us, be obtained in a ſtate of deſtructi- 
— wy which: 52 * cannot be known or oe 
J 295 a 


THis is ſpoken of as the end of the good part of of 0 
moral world, or the end of God's people in the fame man- 
ner as the glory of God. Tfai. 43. 21. This People ba have 
I formed for myſelf, they ſhall ſhew forth my praijſe®. 1 Pet. 
2. 9. 8 But ye are a choſen generation; a royal pri 
an holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye ſhould ſhew forth the 
FR. of "him, who hath called N 1 * into 
n light“. ; 


Axp this ſeems. to be 33 12 « therthing enn "nl 


the value BY proper fruit and end of their virtue wy 
lai, bo, 6 ; Speaking of the coprerien of the; | 
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; 5 . teard my fame, neither have ſeen my gory 3 and TIC 


the proper tendehcy and reft of true virtue, and holy dif. 
E Chron; 16. 8. Make known his deeds —_ the peo- 
 alfo, Pak 9. 1, 11, 14. 
18. and 75. 5 and 76. 1. and 
12, Iſai. 42. 12. and 64. 1, 2. Jer. 50. 10. 


f Qs of God's moral government. Particularly, the great 


thee my power, and that my name _—_ be declared 


2 End n Secr. 
e true — y ſhall coine and eto 

-the praiſes of the Lord“. 121. 19. I will — 
unto the nations A◻¹nd to the iſles afar off, that have ha 


 m_—— glory mm gentiles. 


- And this ſeetns by fer ipture tepreſentaticnts to be the 
end, i im the defires of which, and delight in which appear; 


tions; much in the ſame manner as the glory oſ God. 


1 . 23, 24. Shew forth from day to day thy 
ion. Declare his glory among the heathen”, Set 
24 1. and 26. 7. and 71. 
py 13. and 906. 24 

17. and 145. 6, 11, 


and 101. 1. and 107. 22. and 11 


Tm hos to to be ſpoken of as & great erid of the 


he executes” for fin. Exod. 9. 16; And in 
very deed for this cauſe have I raiſed thee up, to ſhey in 


all the earth“. Dan. 4. 17. This matter k 
by the decree of the np &.—— the intent that 
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ut of his hand, that all the kingdoms of the earth may 


Tuis i ale eee a — end of God's works of 


favor and merey to his people. 2 King. 19. 19. ** Now 


herefore; O Lord our God, I. 5 thee, ſave thou us 


mw that thou art the Lord od, even thou only”. 1 King. 


8. 59» 


60. That he maintain the cauſe ot his ſervant, & the . 


zuſe of his people Iſrael at all times as the matter ſhall 
require, that all the people af the earth may know that 
he Lord is God, and that there is none elſe”. See other 


nſges to the ſame purpoſe refer d to in the margin. 7 


Tus i is ; ſpoken of as the ond of the eternal 3 


pf the wicked,and alſo the eternal happineſs of the righteous. 


dom. 9. 224 23. What if God, willing to ſhew his 
vrath, and make his 2 known, endured with much 
ong ſuffering, the veſſels of wrath fitted to deſtruction : 
nd that he might make known the riches of his gory 


n the veſſels of mercy, which he hath afore prepare 


to glory” 45 


Tus is faoken of from time to time, 26 U great end of 
he miracles which God wrought. See Exod. 2. 17. and 8; 
jo. and. 10. 2. Deut. 29. 8. 6. Eaeck. 24. 7. 


Turs i is polen of as a _ end. 0 ordinances. i ol 
19. 44, 45, 46. And 1 will ſanctify the tabernacle 
the congregation ; I will ſarRity, alſo both Aaron and 5 
is ſons, to miniſter to me in the prieſts office. And T 


od. And they ſhall know that I am the Lord their God, | 
ke.“ Chap. 37. 13. © Verily my ſabbaths ſhall ye keeps 


erations ; that ye may know that I am the Lord that 
oth ſanctify you”, We have 
ek. 20. 12, and ver. 20. 
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„ 25 2 12. 1 King, 8. 
43. and 20. 48. ,Plal. 102. 2. Ezek. 23. 49. 


22. 
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jill dwell among the children of Iſrael, and will be their 


it is a ſign between me and you, throughout your ge- 
again _ the ſame * . 


and 24, 24, and 1 9“ and 39. 27, 4 
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Tu is ſpoken” of as a great end of the ' redempticy 


ut of Egypt. Plat. 106. 8. 4 Nevertheleſs be ſaved then il «i 

: for his name's ſake that he might make bis - mighty prwer 10 „ bo 
| known.” See alſo Exod. 7. 5. and Deut. 4. 34, 35. And tid 
"alſo of the redemption from the Rabyloniſh captiviy,M th: 


Ezek. 20. 34,——38.** And 1 will bring you out from {ac 
the people, 1 you out of the countries whi. 
ther ye are ſcattered. —— And I will bring you ino 
the wilderneſs of the people; and there I will plead vin 3. 
vou, as I pleaded with your fathers in the: wilderneſs off the 
the land of Egypt. —— And I will bring, you into th; ore 
bond of the covenant. And I will purge out the rebels ry 
And ye ſhall knew that I am the Lord.” Ver. 42. © 4 
ye ſhall know that I am the Lord, when I ſhall bring 50 
into the land of Iſrael.“ — Ver. 44. And ye ſball know thi 
I am the Lord, when I have wrought with you for my nan! 
wt See allo, chap. 28. 25, 26. and 36. 11. and 37 
» IJ. + | ” 3 5 NN 


_ Tmis is alſo ſpoken. of as a great end of the work © | 
redemption of Jeſus Chriſt : both of the purchaſe of e j-; 
demption by Chriſt, and the application of rede mptioi fee 
Rom. 3. 25, 26. Whom God hath ſet forth to be a po . 
puiation through faith in his blood, 1 declare his righten mm: 
. — To declare | ſay, at this time his righteouſneſs : thi ſp! 
he might be juſt, and the juſtifier of him that believeth i che 
'- Jeſus.” Eph. 2. 4,-—7. © But God who is rich in met 2 
cy &c. —— That W might ſhew the exceeding riches of WM a 

- grace, in his kindneſs towards us through Jeſus Chriſ. 
-* chap##3. 8, 9, 10. To preach among the gentiles 
unſearchable riches of Chriſt, and to make all men ſes Ge 
what is the fellowſhip of that myſtery-which, from the be 


% 


Finning of the world hath been hid in God, who create Y 
"all things by Jeſus Chriſt TI io intent that now unto | 
principalities and powers in heavenly places, might be ni 
55 = church the mani fold wiſdom of God.” Pal. 22. 21,2 _ 
gave me from the lion's mouth. I will declare thy name u 0 
my brethren : in the midſt of the congregation will I pra 
thee,” compared with Heb. 2 12, and Joh. 17. 20 
1 Iſai. 64. 4. O that thou wouldeſt rent the heavens — 
te thy. name fnown to thing advrrſariti.— 
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cner' H. in the: Creation Nie World. g 
A it is ſpoken of as the end of that great actual ſalug- 
tion, which ſhould follow. Chriſt's purchaſe of ſalvation, 
both among Jews and gentiles. Iſai. 49. 22, 23. © Will 
lift up my hand to the gentiles,. and they ſhall bring. 
thy ſons in their arms -—— and kings ſhall be thy nürſing 
fathers — and thou ſbalt know that I am the Lord. 
Tais is ſpoken of as the end of God's common provi- 
dence. Job 3) 6. 7. * For he ſaith to the ſnow, Be 
thou on the earth. Likewiſe to the ſmall rain, and to the 
eat rain of his ftrenzth. He ſealeth up the hand ot eve- 
ry man, that all men may know his work”. "a 


IT is ſpoken of as the end of the day of judgment, that 
grand confummation of God's moral government ef the 
world, and the day for the bringing all things to their de- 
ſigned ultimate iſſue. It is called“ The day of the revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God“, Rom. 2. 5. 


Axp the declaration, or openly manifeſting God's excel- 
leney is ſpoken of as the actual, happy conſequence and ef- 
fect of the work of creation. Pſal. 19. at the beginning. 
“ The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment ſheweth his handy work. Day unto day a 
ſpeech, night, unto night ſheweth forth knowledge. In 


them hath he placed à tabernacle for the ſun, which is as 
a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as 


a ſtrong man to run his race, &c,” - 


* b * l N E | EY ; " : : " : , | 

In like manner, there are many ſcriptures that ſpeak of 
God's PRAISE, in many of the forementioned reſpects, juſt 
in the ſame manger ag of his name and gor. |, 


| | 5 . TRL. * N 
Tuts is ſpoken of as the end of the being of God's 
people, in the ſame manner: Jer. 13. 11. < For as the 
girdle cleaveth to the loins of a man, fo have I cauſed 
to cleave unto me the whole houſe of Iſrael, and the 


* See alſo, Ezek. 16. 62. and 29; 21, and 34+2 and | 
* 36, nnd 39. 20, 2 Jerl;g. 1 8 ok 
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— Jodab; fk the Lord; 
nn and-for's glory.” 
"Ye is ſpoken of 35 We end of UhWtnoral worts;” Ma 
21. 16. Out of the mouth ot babes and fucklings 30 
_ theu pere privſe.” hit” is, 6 bat «hou -in-thy fore 


3 reignty and wiſdom ordered it, that thou ſnhouldeſt obtain 


_ the great end tor which intelligent creatures are madt, 
more eſpecially from ſome of them that are in them. 
lves weak, or interior and more . Compen 
F. 1, 3. N e e 
Ap the ane ede that was lens before con. 
Frag the making known God's excelleney, may alfg 
obſerved concerning God's praiſe. That it is made ul 
of as an argument in deprecating a Nate of deftyuRtion, 
that in fuch a ſtate this end can't be 4nſwered ; in ſuch t 
manner as ſeems to imply its being an ultimate end, that 
| God had made man for. Pſal. 88. 10.“ Shall the dead ariſt 
and praiſe tb thall thy lovingkindneſs be declared in 
= \\ cog call thy wonders be known in the dark!“ 
- 9. What profit is there in my blood i when! 
1 to the pit, A praiſe thee? Mall it de- 
4 truth ? Pil 118 17, 18. The dead praij 
T rd, neither any that 80 down into filence : but 
| * 20 bleſs the Lord, from this time forth and forevermore. 
"Praiſe z the Lord.” "Wai. 38. 18, 19. For the grave 
cannot praiſe ther, death cannot celebrate thee ; they that 
gs down into the pit cannet hope for * MN. "of 


living che living," #4 2 — * 


„ e fpokitn ef 9 We ed g Gy Ger pee 

| — n like manner as is God's Ks bo Phil. 1. 11. << Being 

fled with the fruits of righteoutneſs, Whack are by Jeſus 
Chriſt to the froiſe and 25 of God.” 1 6 


Ir 4 ſpoken of as me end of the work of pen 
In the firſt chap. of Eph. where that work in the various 
parts of it is particularly inſiſted o, and ſet forth in its 

exceeding 5 this is mentioned from time to time 28 
x he i F 


. which we may 
En * 40 . 1+) *  doubile!s 


Ms, + 3 
FY * 


coun: th * the Creation * orld. W 
3oubtleſs aiderfand much the ſame u 2 with that which | 
in Phil. 4, 1 t. is expreſſed, hit and glory.” Agre- 
ble to this Jacob's tourth ſon, from whom the Meſſiah 
the great Redeemer was to proceed, by the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy, or the ſpecial direction of God's , providence, wi 
ve. Mrcalled Pr AIs, with reference to this happy conſequence, 
ain and glorious end of that great redemption, this Mullen, | 
de, dne of nie poſteriry, was to-work out. We 


„ 
the forgivenels of the fin of God's people, and their ſalva- 
tion, in the ſame manner as is God's name and glory. 
ai. . en. „For my names ſake will | defer mine 
iger, my praiſe will { refrain for thee, that I cut 


on, n lake, even for mine own. fake will | do it; for how g 
hi ould my name be polluted ? and will I not give 
ha another. | Jer. 33. 8, 9. „ And I will. eleanſe them 


om all their iniquity,—— and I will pardon all their ini - 
ee Has | it r Fe 
Rs ind the holy rolghe HR md. he expreſs 
defires of this, and light as the end-which 
principles in them K and reſt in, in 
ligheſt exerciſes, j juſt im the fame manner as the glory * 
God, is — manifeſt. It would be endleſa to enu- 
u merats particular places wherein this appears ; wherein be |] 
be inte declare this, by expreſſing their 2 deſſres of 
God's praiſe ; calling on all nations, and all beings, r 


ven and earth to praiſe him 5 in a rapturous 
on one ppt — ei praiſe ye Ei 
Expreſfing their reſolutions to. praiſe, * 


praiſe him forever” 
tidy live through all generations, a 
* the 


tim as long as 
erer; declaring: how good, e * 
my 8 God is, Ke. 7 | 
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Aw. this manifeſt thi God's Xa 
glorious,conſequengs, and effect af all the works 'of . 
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5 ee emen nee ene 2 ; 
+ 1 of ſcripture from whence it may be argued, N penta 
that communication , gocd to the rr Hature, was one thing . 
weh God had in view, as an ultimate end of the creat, ! 2. 
dn of the world. SPAS PESO: 0004 0%" Fatr. ares ok is ſpo 
n , OO NT WP WR 0 ae ny: | love 
. ACCORDING tg the ſcripture, communicating good tu ſeekit 
the ereatures, is what is in itfelf pleaſing to God: and thy Ml nate)! 
this is not meerly ſubordinately agreabſe, and eſteemed va. 
able on account of its relation toſqa further end, as it is i 
executing juſtice in pugiſhing'the fins of men; which God 
is inclined to as fit and neceſſary in certain caſes; and on 
the account of good ends attained by it: but what God 
inclined to on its own account, and what he delights in 
Fmply and ultimately. For tho' God is ſometimes in ſerip- I peril 
ture ſpoken gf as taking pleaſure in puniſhing men's ſic, © In 
Deut. 28. 63.“ The Lord wilt rejoice-over you;'to defiroy cauſe 
you“. N 13: Then ſhall mine anger be accom- that 
pliſhed, and I will cauſe my ſury to reſt upon them, and i we! 
vill be comforted”. Yet God is often ſpoken of as exer- a P! 
"eifing goodneſs and ſhewing mercy, with delight, in a man-M who 
her quite different, and oppoſſte to that of his executing us,“ 
Wrath. For the latter is ſpeken of as what God proceeds thin 
to with backwardneſs and reluctance ; the miſery of the fron 
creature being not agreable to bim on Is own account that 
Neb.” g. 17 That thou art a God ready to pardon, gr ©2 
9 cidus and. merciſul, ſlow. to. anger, and of great loving love 
"Kindneſs". Pfal. 103 8.4% The Lord is merciful & gracious, that 
Now to” anger,” and plentedug in mercy*% «Pal. 145. d . 
be Lord is gracious and full of-compaſſion; Now. ic en- ©2! 
gef and of great mercy”. We have again almoſt the ſame ide 
en Jonah 4. 2. Mic, . 10 Wie is a God lte Al! 
thee, Wat pardoneth iniquity, &. He retaineth not bu Wh. 
anger forever, becauſe he delighteth in mere). Ezek. 
28. 32. have no pleaſpre in the death of him that dieth, - 8 
fan che Lord God; Wherefore turn yourſelwes, and lire 25 
* Lam. 3493. * He doth mot afflit willingly, not the 
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ie 
"grieve the childen-of men“. Eck, 33. 11. „As I le, 2 
faith the Lord God, J have no pleaſure in the death of the al 
* wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live- 
«PLN 4 wg N turn 


KOT LY, 


* * 


turn ye, 


All terminated upon, and ſwallowed up in ſomethi 


_ intereſt, ſimply and in itſelf conſidered, he is intirely in- 


4 1 x Sh. 1. B 
e i the "Cteation. d Mori. ü 
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turn ye from 


your evil ways; for why wilh ye die, 
O hauſe of Iſrael”. win Pe. 3. 0 FITS 
any ſhould periſh, bet n all ſhould come to re- 
. 1 5 % A ne 
0 N w A 1 * N u „ 

4. Tus work of 9 wroughtiout by * Chris, 
is ſpoken of in ſuch a manner as being from the grace and 
love of God to men, that does not Well conſiſt with his 
ſeeking a communication of good to them, only ſubordi- 
nately, i. e. hot at all from any inclination to their good di- 
realy,.or deligſit in giving happineſs to them, fimply and 
ultimately conſider d; but only indirectly, and whol yirom 
a * to ſomethiag entirely 9 which it is a means . 

Such expreſſions as that in Joh. 3. 16. carry another 
me God ſo loved the world, that he gave his only'be= 
gotten fon, that whoſoever believeth in him, ſhould not {| 
periſh, but have everlaſting, life“. And 1 Joh. 4. 9. 10. 
e In this was manifeſted the love of God towards us, be- 
eauſe that God ſent his only begotten ſon into the world, 
that we might live through him. Herein is love; not that 
we loved God but that he loyed us, and ſent his ſon to be 
a propitiation for our ſins”. So Eph. 2. 4. But God, 
who is rich in meręy, for e herewith he loved | 
us, &c”, But if indeed this Was, only from love to ſome-:H 
thing elſe, and a regard to a further end, entirely diverſe 
from our good; then all the love is truly tertninated in 
that, its ultimate object ! and God's love conſiſts in regard 
towards that: and therein is God's love, and therein is his 
love manifeſted, ſtrictiy and properly ſpeaking, and not in 
that he loved us, or. exerciſed ſuch high 1 8 | 
us. For if qur good be not at all A: — * | 
only ſubordinately, then our good or intereſt is in itſelf con- 
ſidered, nothing in God's regard or love: God's reſpeRt * 


9 


which is the end, and not in the means. 


80 the fangen every here 8 concerning Chizh 1 
as tho” the great things that he did and ſuffered, were in £40 
the moſt direct and proper ſenſe, iro exceeding love to us; 
and not as one may ſhew kindes to A perſon, to whoſe - 


— only as it may be a meins of promoting om 
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tereſt of another (chat is indeed directiy regarded) which i; 
connected os Thus che apoſtle Paul repreſents the 
matter, Gal. 2. 20. Wis loved me, and gave himſelf 
for me”. Eph. 5. 25. Husbands love your wives, even 
as Chriſt loved the church, and gave himielf for it”. And 
Chriſt himſelf, Joh. 19. 19, For their ſakes I ſangif 
myſelf”. And the ſcripture repreſents Chriſt as reſting in 
the ſalvation and glory of bis pn when obtain'd, as in 
What he ultimately fought, as having therein reached the 
goal at the end of his race; obtained the prize he aimed 
at ; enjoying the travail of his ſoul, in which he is fatisficd, 
3s the. recompence of his labours and extreme agonies, 
Ilai. 53. 10, 11. When thou ſhalt make his ſoul an of. 
fering tor ſin, he ſhall fee his ſeed, he ſha}} prolong bis 
days, and the pleaſure of the Lord ſhall proſper in his hand, 
He hall fee of the travail of his foul, and ſhall be ſatisfied : 


ies. He ſees the travail of 
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2 Tut word glory, is uſed in ſcripture often to expreſs 
the exhibition, emanation or communication of the inter- 
nal glory. Hence it often fignifies a viſible exhibition of 
glory ; as in an effulgence or ſhining brightneſs, by an 
emanation of beams of light. Thus the brightneſs of the 
ſun and moon and ſtars is Called their glory in 1 Cor. 15. 
41. But in particular, the word is very often thus uſed, 
when applied to God and Chriſt. As in Ezek. 1. 28. 
« As the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud in the 
day of rain, fo was the appearance of the brightneſs round 
about. This was the appearance of the likeneſs of the 
glory of the Lord.” And chap. 10. 4. Then the glory 
of the Lord went up from the cherub, and ſtood over the 
threſhold of the houſe, and the houſe was filled with the 
cloud, and the court was full of the brightneſs of the 
Lord's glory.” Iſai. 6. f, 2, 3. I ſaw the Lord fitting 
upon a throne high and lifted up, and his train filled the 
temple. Above it ſtood the ſeraphim. <— And one cried 
to another and faid, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord ot hoſts, the 
whole earth is full of his glory.” Compared with Joh. 12, 
4. Theſe things ſaid Eſaias, when he ſaw his glory and 
ſpake of him.“ Ezek. 43. 2. And behold the glory of 
the God of Iſrael came from the way of the eaſt— And 
the earth fined with his glory.“ Ifai. 24. 23. Then the 
moon ſhall be confounded and the ſun aſhamed, when the 
Lord of hoſts ſhall reign in Mount Zion, and in Jerufalem, 
and before his ancients glorionſly.” ai. 60. 1, 2. “ Ariſe, 
ſhine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
tilen upon thee, For behold the darkneſs ſhall cover the 
earth, and grofs darkneſs the people ; but the Lord ſhall 
ariſe upon thee, and his glory ſhall be ſeen upon thee.”? 
lo 89 
„Together with ver. 19. © The ſun ſhall be no more thy 
bent by day, neither for brightneſs ſhall the moon give 
| light unto thee > but the Lord ſhall be unto thee an ever- 
1 laſting light, and thy God thy glory.” Luk. 2. 9. The 
glory of the Lord ſhone round about them.” AR. 22. 17. 
And when I could not ſee, for the glory of that light.“ 
& In 2 Cor · 3.7. The ſhinirig of Moſes's face is called the glory * 
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» / % countmance. And to this Chriſt's glory is compared 
„ er. 18. „ But we all with open face, beholding as in a 
1 glaſs the glory of the Lord, are changed into the ſame 
unge, from glory to glory 


5 And fo chap, 4. 4; © Leſt 


the 


1 . 
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tte light of the glorious goſpel of Chriſt, who is the im. 
12 God, ſhould ſhine, unte them.“ Ver, 6. * Fo Chril 
God, who commanded the light to ſhine out of dar knen, WM make 
| bath ſhined in out hearts, to give the ligbt of the know. cy“. 
Jedge of the glory of God in the lace of Jeſus Chrit,” ¶ of G 
Heb, x Son N ho. is, the *braghtngſs. of his glory.“ The BW bis r 
be apoſile ret » . ſpeaking of that emanation of exceeding 12. 
brightneſs, from the bright cloud that over ſhadowed the iff veſſel 
_ diſciples in the mount of transfiguration, and of the ſhining BY ſeech 
"of Chriſt's face at that time, ſays, 2 Pet. 1. 17. “ For te BY make 
received from God the father honor and glory, when there il thee. 
"came.ſuch a voice to him from the excellent glory, I hi ] 
is my beloved ſon, in whom I am well pleaſed.” Rey. wW 
18. 1. Another angel came. down from heaven, having partie 
great power, and the earth was . with bis glory. Rev. Ml of Ct 


41. 11. „Having the glory of God, end her light was like WF thing 
"unto a ſigne moſt precious, like a jaſper ſtone, clear 21 
*cryſtal.” Ver. 23. And the city had no need of the ſun, BY 1. 
nor of the moon to (hine in it 3 for the glory of; God cid Bend | 
| lighten it. 8o the word for. a viſible effulgence or ema- {Wlſuffer 
nation of light in the places to be ſeen in the margin. *. BWſque 
" 12 3 3 0 | 18 1 1 wal MT 4 69 2 end 
.. Txz word g, as applied to God or Chriſt, ſometime {MWwhic 
evidently ſignifies the communications of God's fulneſs and ¶ſect. 
means much the ſame thing, with God's abundant and the \: 
| "exceeding goodneſs and grace, So Epb. 2, 16. ThaBWnen, 
*he would grant you, according to the riches of bis glory, 
10 be+ ftrengthned. with might, by his ſpirit in the inner 


man The expreſſion, ** According to the- riches of lis 
ory” s.s apparently equivalent to that in the ſame epiſile, 
"Chap. 1. 7. According to the riches. of his grace”. An 
chap. 2. 7. The exceeding _ricbes of bis grace in his 
Kindneſs towards us, thro! Chriſt. Jeſus”. In like manner 
3s the word: glory uſed in Phil, 4. 19 <« But my food as 
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„ Exod, 16, 12. and a4. 16, 17, 1 and 40. 34» 35 
Lev. 9. 6, 23. Num. 14. 10. 3 16. 19. 1 King. b. 
11. 2 Chron. 5. 14. and 7. 3, 2, 3. Ifai,. 58. “ 

5 Fac. 3. 23. and, 8. 4. and 9. 3. and 10. 18, 19 


. 
* 
* 4 


| 1 ; and 11. N and 43* 55 5+ 4 and 44+ Act. . 
. 35 Rev, 15. 3 2 | ; 
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. (vpply all your need, according to his riches ir glory, by 
r wok Jeſus”. And Rom. 9. 23. And that he might 
„make known the riches of his glory, on the veſſels ot mer - 
-o. ia this, and the foregoing verſe, the apdſtle ſpeaks 
„ol God's making known two tlithgs, his- great wrath; and 
ve nis rich grace. The former, on the veſſels of wrath, ver. 
2. Tue latter, which he calls the riches of his glory, on the 
be veſſels of merey, ver. 23. 80 when Moes ſays, I be- 
2 ſbeech thee ſhew me thy giery; God granting his requeſt; : 
be I makes anſwer, I will make all my goodng/s to paſs before 
thee.” Exod. 33. 18, 19. +: e "it Os”, 2 = 15 
18 * | 0 mn ; 2 3 7 


. War we find in Joh. 12. 23, — 32. is warthy of i 
ng Wl particular notice in this place. The words and behaviour 
ev. Wl of Chriſt, which we have an account of here, argue tua 
ike things. ae e 382 n 


un, 1. THAT the happineſs and falvation of men, was an 
did I end that Chriſt ultimately aimed at in the labours and 
0a- WW ſufferings he went through, for our redemption (and con- 
* {Wtquently, by what has been before obſerved, au ultimate 
end of the work of creation.) The very ſame — 
mes {Wwhich were obſerved before in this paſſage (chap. ſecond, 
and Wet. third) conceraing God's: glory, are equally, and in 
and the ſame manner obſervable, concerning the ſalvation of 
"hat nen. As it was there obſerved, that Chriſt in the great 
— — — —  — K_— 
+ Da. Goodwin obſerves (vol. I. of his works, part 2d, page nl 
166.) that riches of grace are called riches of glory in ſeriop :- 
ture. The ſcripture,” ſays he, * ſpeaks of riches of glory 21 
*in Eph.. 3. 16. That he would grant you according to ſ ; 
« the irq. 4 bi: glory ; yet eminently mercy is there in- 
"* tended : for it is that which Gad beſtows, and which 1 
the apoſtle there prayeth for. And he calls his mercy . 1 
* there his glory, as elſewhere he doth, as being the most 1 
_ © eminent excellency in God — That in Rom. 9. 22, 23. : 
© compared, is obſervable. In the 224 ver. where the a - oy 
* poſtle ſpeaks of God's making known the power of his 70 
„ wrath, faith he, God willing to ſbew his wrath, and make = 


r 2 
r 
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I ſpeak of mercy, he ſaith; That be might make: known the 
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b power den. But in ver. 234 when he comes to 14 
" richer of bis glory, on the vlt of mary, © | 


oo laſt "Ent dur. vi 


eonfliet of his foul, in the view of the hear of the 
moſt extreme difficulties which attended his tindertaking, 
cemforts himſelf in a certain proſpect of obtaining the end 
he had chiefly in view, It was obſerved that the glory of 
God is'th mention'd and dwelt upon by him, ay 
what his ſoul ſupported irfelf and — Js in, as this great 
end. And at the fame time, and exactly in the fame man- 
ner; is the ſalvation of men mentioned and inſiſted on, ay 
the end of theſe great labours and ſufferings, which ſatis- 
Ked his foul, in * oſpect of undergoing them. Com- 
pare the 23d and 241 — z and allo the 28th and 29th 
Veries 3 ver. 31. and 32. 


. 


2. un glory of God, and the emanations and fruits of 
bis in. man's ſalvation, are ſo ſpoken of by Chriſt 
on this occaſion in juſt the fame manner, that it would 
be quite unnatural, to underſtand bim as ſpeaking of two 
_ diſtin things. Such is the connection, that What be 
ſays of the latter, muſt moſt naturally be underſtood as ex- 
egetical of the former. He'firſt ſpeaks of his own glory 
and the glory of his father, as the great end that ſhould 
be obtained by what he is about to ſuffer ; and then ex- 
2 and amplifies what he ſaye on this, in what he ex- 
= of the vation of mem wall be obtained by it, 
us in the 23. ver. he lays, 2 Te hour is come that 
the ſon of man ſhould be glorified.” . And in what next 


follows, he evidently ſhows? how | was to be glorified, or 
: wherein his glory conſiſted : erily, 2 1 fa yer 
you, except a corn of wheat fal mto round, and 


Ge; it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringath- Forth 
much fruit.” As much fruit is the glory of the ſeed, ſo 
is the multitude of redeemed ones, which ſhould fpring 
from his death, his glory.“ So concerwing the glory © 
his father, in the 27th, and following verſes. © Now is 
my ſoul troubled, and what ſhall I fay ? Father, fave me 
from this hour? But for. this cauſe came I unto this hour. 
. glority thy x name. Then « came there a . from 

eaven, 
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5 „ Hun tay be em bene what wis before obſerved of 
J ſo oken ſpoken of as the glory 1 and fulnel 
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avi „ ſayings L. have both glorifiea it; and will goriy 
3 In an afſurance of this, which this voice 45 
Chriſt was feel comforted, and-his Hu even exulted 
under the view of his approaching ſulferings, And what 
this glory was, in which Chriſt's ſoul was Ie comforted ofi 
this ocealion, his own words which he them tzake, plaitil 
bew. When the people ſaid it thundered 3 and othets 
ſaid, an angel re op to Him; then Chriſt explains the 
er to them, and tells them what this voice meant; 
75. de 32. Jeſus anfwered and faid, This voice 
— hot becauſe of me, but for your ſakes. Now is the 
adgment of this world; now hall the prince of this world 
bo caſt out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.“ By this behaviour, and theſe 
ſpeeches of gur redeemer, it appears that the expreſſions < 
divine , in the 3 and happ et of the re- 
deem. are eſpecial} that glory ory of bis. and his father, 
which was 5 tho? joy that was ſet before him; for which he 
endured the croſs, and deſpiſed the ſhame :. and that y_ 
glory eſpecially, was the end of the travail of his foul, in 
obtaining which end he was ſatisfied, kW. to Thai. 


33. Te, It. . ** 


Tals is agreable to what! hes bed juſt obſer 5 & 
God's glory being ſo often repreſented by an effulgence, or 
emanation, or communication of light, from a uminary 
or fountain of light, What can be thought of, that fo ha- 
turally and aptly repreſents the emanation of the internal 
glory of God ; or the flowing forth, and abundant come 


munieation of that infinite fulneſs of that is in God ? 

— is b in ſeripture put for ante un ur- 
good 1 in Gan * | 

donn, 


2 


** - Bats 7 55 Y | 


Dr ill 1 


4 6. 3. , holy, boly is the Lord of hoſts, tha. 
whole 0 is is full his glory.” In the ori ng His glory 
ir the felneſs of the while tarth : Which fignifres much more 
than the words of the tranſlation, God's 5 confiſtirg 
_ © eſpecially in his holineſs, is that, in the fight or commubica- 
tions of hich man's ſulnefs, l. E. his hotineſs and * 
conſiſts. By God's glory here, there _ to be 11 


60D %%% EAM scx. Vl. 
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ied. 28 ſeripture, 
implies. the view or k00wledge 9 of God's exc 9, The 
nol glory; is io the view, of. behalders. he ma- 


e of glory, the emanation or eff ulgence of bright-. 

& x bas us Os the Se. Light or nd a quality 
t po . to the ſenſe of ſeeing: we # the Juminary 
are! it's ligh And knowledge is often expreſſed in — — 
Ra word gl very often. in ſetipture ſignifies or 

9 ner, 25 any one may ſoon. ſee by caſting his eye 
of. 2. concordance. But honor implies ihe knowledge of 
dignity | and. excellency_ of him who,.hath the honor, 
And this is often more eſpecially fignified by the word glb. 


as 1 live,; 
Lord. i. e. All the carth ſhall ſee.the manifeſtations | 


of my. infinite Neeber ge. 


the heathen, and all the heathen {all {ce my ii nt that 
hape executed, and my hand that I have laid 55 them, 


in man places where. we. read of God's 8 himſelt, 
or of 1 being glorified, that one thing dire&tly intended, 
18 4 * or 88 en Lk divine * and 


* tv 
AGAIN; Fr as the word is uad in 1 locken ſig- 
nies ot implies This appears from what was ob- 


much the ſame thing with praiſe, viz. high eſteem and re- 
ſpect of heart, and the expreſſion. and teſtimony of it in 
words and actions. And 'tis manifeſt that the words glo- 
79 and praiſe, are often uſed as equivalent * — in 

; | * 121 
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e wi, or thoſe CPL. th that zue the . : 


185 


" theſe, bears, Feoify/og, God's glory ſnining forth, and com- 
Ws 44 Ibis <ffulgence or communication is the ful- 
. neſs of all FONG coy, who have: no 1 0 of 
weir on. 1 e 24 9 


Dede Heb, 3. 3. 


: 2 


7 when ae to God. Num. 14. 21. But as truly 
the earth ſhall be filled. with the glory of the 


will make of. my perfect 1 and 5 ot. ſin, and ſo | 


pears by. the context. 
tk. 39. 21, 22, 23. And 1 will ſet my glory among 


the. bouſe of Iſrael Hall 4new that I am the Lord their 
- God. And the heathen {all know, that the houſe of Iſrael 
went into captivity for their iniquity.” And tis maniteſt 


ſerved before, that — very often ſignifies honor, which is 


— — — 


aur Hl. in the Creation / the! World, 18 


ſeri * Pfal. 23. Whofo offe eth raiſe, gloxif- 
nos . *'Pfal,” 757 7540 Ye that fear the Lord,” praiſe 
him ; all ye feed or" Iſrael, "glorify him”, Iſai. 42. 8. 
« My glory I will not give unto another, nor my-praiſe to 
graven images”, Ver. 12. © Let them give glory unto 
the Lord, and declare his praiſe in the lands”, Iſai, 48. 
0, to, 1 11. * For my name's ſake wilt [ defer mine anget ; 
2 r my praiſe will I refrain for thee.- For mine own 
ſake will do it; for——l will not give my glory unto ano- 
ther”; Jer. 1 13. 11. “ That they might be unto me for a 
people; and for à name, and for a praiſe, and for a glory”. 
Eph. f. 6. „To the praiſe of the glory of his gra: 
Ver. 12. To the praiſe of his glory”,” So ver. 14. ic 
phraſe is apparently equivalent to that, Phil. t. rr, © Which 
are by Jeſus Chriſt be the praiſe and glory of God”, 2 Con 
4. 15. * That the abundant grace might, thro” the — 
giving of many, redound to the g'ory of GUS 


| 

| 

ö 

3 | 

t Ix is chanifeft the proif San as the phraſe is uſed i in 
; e 

l 

t 

3 


Krips, implies the high eſteem and love of the heart, ex- 
alting thoughts of God, and complacence in his excellence 
and perfection. This is ſo manifeſt to every one acquainted 
with the ſeripture, that there ſeems to be but little or no 
need to refer to particular places. Howeyer, if any need ſa- 
lisfaction, they may, among enumerable other places which 
Nu be eee: turn to thoſe 1 in the margin, | 


Ir alſo implies ; 397 10 God: or rejoicing in his perf Aiod), 
as is manifeſt by Plal. 33. 2. jpicing in the Lord, O 
righteous, for praiſe is eomely for the upright”, Other 5 


lages le to the hes 3 ſee i in the 29 F How often 
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Jl. Pſal. 145. Hazy aver 12. and 34- r, 2 3. and 44. 8. 
and 71. 14, 15. and 99. 2, 35 107. 31, 32. 
and 1 og 5. and 119. 164. and 10 Ly and 


2 150. 2. - Il" In JEET 

L 5 Pfal. 9. I, 2, 14, and 28. 7 and 35 bo 28. — 

of 42. 4. and 63. 5. and, 67. 5, 4, J. and Jt, 22, 23. 
and 104. 33, 34 and 47: A 135. 3. and 


| T47- fl. and 149. I, 2, $4 6. AR. 3 246, 47- and 
3 8. Roy, 19. 6, 7s e R 5 Fr. JE 


. 
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ee, of fnging praiſe 1- But ſinging is common 
1 "of jo is —2 e 8 * 
it is often ug, eee e e God fe 
ig benefits to us. ot 77 | 


Bam thus conſidered f is « ixnpied | in the. phraſe 
"THE GLORY of Gop, as we find it uſed im ſcripture ; l 
e to enquire what is meant by the name ot God. 


Au Tobſerve that * tis maviſet 
gory; at leaft very oftev,. fi 
ture. *As it has been obſery 
'that it ſometimes Gignifies ihe ſecond perſon in the trinity ; 
the fame might be ſhewn of the name of God, if it were 
"peedful 3 in thy place. But that the name and glory of God 
wy often equipollent expreſſions, is manifeſt by Exod. 33 
18, 1 en Moſes.lays, ** I beſeech thee, ſhew me thy 

and God grants his requeſt, he ſays, I will oo 

a0 the ome of. the Long before thee”, Pſal. 8 
rd, how excellent is thy name in all the nets 
Who haſt ſet thy glory above the heavens”. Pal. 59. 9. 
« Help us O God of our ſalvation, for the glory ot thy 
name; and deliver us, and purge away our fins, for thy 
name's ſake”. Pſa}, 102. 15. © So the heathen ſhall ſest 
the name of the Lord; and all the kings of the earth, thy 
glory”, Pal. 148. 13. His name alone is excellent, aud 
his glory is above the earth and heaven. Iſai. 48. 9. For 
my name's ſake will 1 defer er mine anger. and for my fra 
will I refrain for thee”. Ver . 13. “ For mine own fake, 
= 2 mine own ſake will 1d it: — = ſhould my 
luted ? And I will not x ga unto ano- 
Tai. 49. 19. They ſhall fear a name of the 
ty from the weſt, and his glery from the riſing of ibe 


Tan”. . N 1 3 11. That TE — be unto Na for 2 


that God's name and his 
nify the ſame thing in ſcrip- 
concerning the glory of God, 
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„ber 66. x; 2. 0 66. 4 8 


| n 12, 88. 18. and 63. 354 k 
and 71. 6, 7, $. and 79. 13. 2 4 75 
100. 4, and 105. a, 224; and 138, . / 
an other — eee 
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plies the qmaniſeſatign, publication and know]edge of er. 
cellengy; and the honor that any pre hat in the warld 5 ſo 
it is evident does name. Gen. 11. 4. * Let us make us 
a name”. Deut. 26. 19. * And to make thee high above 
4 fl nations, in praiſe, in name, and in bonor”. T 


So tis evident that by name is ſometimes meant much 
the ſame thing as praiſe, Dy ſeveral places which haye b 


. 
*%e 


bis Wl juſt mentiqned, as Iſai. 48. 9. Jer. 13. rt. Deut. 26- 
ip- + And alſq by Jer. 33. F * Ang i ſhall be unto me 
od, bor a name, a praiſe and ati honor, before all the nations of 
ty; be earth, which ſhall hear of all the good I do unto them”. 

Geph. 3. 29. ©* | will make you a mms and a proiſe among 
all people of the earth, Men” ods 


3J a 5 ; 1 5 | eg | gg 
by Ax it ſeems that the expreſſion or exhibition of God'y . 
ro- goodneſs is eſpecially called. his name, in Exod. 33. 19: «] 


claim the name of the Lord before thee”. And chap. 34. 
5, b, 7. “ And the Lord defcended in the cloud, & ſto 1 
with. him there, and proclaimed the name. of the u 4 
And the Lord paſſed by before him, and proclaimed, thg 1 


will make all my goodnels paſs before thee, and I wil prö⸗ | 


leaf I Lord, the Lord » gracious and mereiful, longſuffering 1 
thy and abundant in googacſs and truth; keeping mercy f _ | 
i on ond 7 IT. | 


Aup the ſame illuſtrichn brightzels and efolgencein ths | 
pillar of eloyd, that appeared in the wilderneſs, and dwelt '- 


my above the mercy ſeat in the tabernacle and temple (or ra- 1 
no- tber the fpiritual divine hrightneſs and eſſulgenee repreſented ' 
the by it) which is ſo often called the glory of the Lord, is alſo often | 
tbe ealled che name of the Lord. Becauſe God's glory was to ' fl 


dwell in the tabernaele, therefore he promiſes, Exod. 29. | 

43. i There will I meet with the children of. Iſrael, md 1 
the tabernacle ſhall be [anMified by my glory.” - . | 
pap de ed te hgh of uf leg lk. 8p. 7 
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% Thus we often read of the place that God choſe, 0 put bi 


Kern your; God ſhall chuſe 1 cauſe his nam, h 


he throne of thy glory”, Here God's nome and his glory, as 


8 HE WING that the ulümate end of the create don 


names wm each other in their meaning; either dif 


| That all that is ever ſpoken of in the ſcriptyre as an ultimat 
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| ſeems to be the name which moſt aptly fl 
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4 | Sxer. vn. 
manner, the name of God is {aid 


to dwell.in the fanQuan, c 


_ name there Or {as it is in the hebrew) fo cauſe his Name tg 
. mhabit there. 80 it is ſometimes rendered by our tranſl. 
tors. As Deut. 12. 11.“ Then there ſhall be a Place 


well there”. And the temple is often ſpoken of as built 
fer Ged's name, And in Pſal. 74. 7. the temple is called Wl fe 
the dwelling place of Gad's name. The mercy ſeat in the tem. h 


ple was called. the throne of God's name or glory, Jer. 1, 


4 


1 
21, Do not abhor us., for thy name's ſake, do not diſgrace 5 


en 


2 
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to be ſpoken of as the ſame. 
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of the world, is BUT ove, and What THAT ox; 
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© From what has been obſerved in the laſt {eQion, it p. Md 
pears, that however the laſt end of the creation is ſpoken (0:1 
of in ſcripture under various denominations ; yet if the 
whole of what is faid relating to this affair, be duly weigh- 
ed, and one part compared with another, we ſhall har: 
reaſon to think, that the deſign of the ſpirit of God don 
ſeem to be to repreſentGod's uhimate end as manifold, by 
as one. For tho' it be fignified by various names, yet they 
appear not to be names of different things, but varicu 


Ferent names of the ſame thing, or names of ſeveral par) 
of one whole, or of the fame whole viewed in various lights 
or in its different reſpects and relations. For it appear! 


end of God's works, is included in that one phraſe, gh 
Cn; which is the name by which the Jaſt end d 
s works is moſt commonly called in 1 and 
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ary, Wl Tat thing ſignified by that name, the glory of God, when 

h ſpoken of as the ſupream and ultimate end of the work of 

e 10 creation; and of all God's works, is the emanation and true 
Na- Wl external expreſſion of God's internal glory and fulneſs; 
lace meaning by his fulneſs, what has already been explained. 

me Or in other words, God's internal glory extant, in a true 
vile and juſt exhibition, of external exiſtence of it. It is con- 
led feſſed that there is a degree of obſcyrity in theſ: definitions: 
em- but- perhaps an obſcuriy' which is unavoidable, thro” the 
1408 ion of language, and words being leſs fitted to ex - 
race il preſs things of fo. ſublime a'nature. And therefere the thing 
may poſſibly be better underſtood, by uſing many words and 

WW variety of expreſſions, by a particular conſideration. of, - 

it, as it were by parts, than by any ſhort defini» 


Ä — 2 ⏑ 28 * 


uon. 


Tarn is included in this, the exerciſe of God's perfec - 
ions to produce a proper effect, in oppoſition: to their lying 
eternally dormant and ineffectual: as his power being eter- 
nally without any act or fruit ot that power; his wiſdom eter- 
nally ineffectual in any wiſe production, or prudent diſpoſal 
of any thing, &c. The manifeſtation of his internal glory 
to ereated underſtandings. The communication of the ins 
nite fulneſs of God to the creature. The ereature's high- 
eſteem of God, love to God, and complacence and joy in 
God; and the proper exerciſes and expreſſions of thele. - - 


Tusk at firſt view. may appear to be entirely diſtin 
things: but if we more cloſely conſider the matter, they 
will all appear to be ons thing, in a variety of views and re- 
lations. They are all but the emanation of God's glory; 

or the excellent brightneſs and fulneſs of the diyvinity diffa- 
kd, overflowing, and as it were enlarged; r in one word, 9 
ti/ling ad extra. God's exerciſing his bation to produce: - | 
proper effect, is not diſtinct from the emanation or com- 
munication of his fulneſs : for this is the effect, vin his 1 
fulneſs communicated, and the producing this effect is the 


ff 

* y ommunication of his fulneſs; and there is nothing in this- | 
. Wes exarting of God's perfeRign, but the emanation of ; 
od's internal-glory. The emanation or communication, is | 

i the internal glory or fulneſs of God, as it is. Now God's. 


| 
ternal glory, as it is in God, is eicher in his underſtand - f 
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Ing, or will. The glory or fineſs of bij underſtahding, i 
tvs ge. The internal glory and fulneſs of Goc, 
which we muſt: donceive of as having its ſpeciat ſeat in his 
will, is his holineſs and happineſs: The whole of God' 
internal good or glory, is in theſe three things, viz. his in- 
finite knowledge j his infinite vertue or holineſs; and hi; 
infinite joy and happineſs. Indeed there are a great many 
attributes in God; according to our way of conteiving or 
. talking of them: but all may he reduced ta theſe 3 or 10 
. the degree, tircumſtances and relations of theſe,” We have 
no conception of God's power, differeft from the degree of 
theſe things, with a certain relation df them to-effetts, 
God's infinity is not ſo properly a diſtin kind of good in 
God, but only expreſſes the dzyree of the good there is in 

him. 80 God's eternity is not a giſtinct good; but is the 
duration of good. His immutability is ſtill the ſame good; 
with u Begationl of change. So thatz as 1 Taidz the fulne(; 

of the God-hend-is the tuliiefs of his underſtanding, con- 
Sting in his knowledge, and the Fultiels of his will, boni. 
ios in his verive and happineſs. And therefore the exter- 
nal glory of Gow conſiſts in the communication of theſe: 
The communication of his knowledge is chiefly in giving 
the knowledge of htmilelf : for this is the knowledge in 

which the fulnefs of God's underſtanding thiefly conſiſts, 
And thus we fee how the mabifeſt atibu bf Goy's glory 10 
_ created underſtandingsz kind their ſeeing and knowing 3t, is 
not diſtinct from an emanation or communication of God's 
fulneſs; but clearly filied in it. Again, the communica- 
tion df God's vertue 'or-holiaſs, i principally in commu- 
- niearing the love of himſelf (which appears by what has 
before been obſerved.) And thus we ſee how, not only the 
creiture's Teeing and knowing God's 2 —4 alſ6 
ſupreamly eſtecming aud loving him; tongs to the com- 
— of God's fulnefz. Can the — 0 
God's joy & happineſs, conſiſts chiefly in-communicating t6 
the creature, that happineſs and joy, which cohſiſts in rejoic- 
ing in God, and in his glorious excellency; for in ſuch jo 
God's own happineſs does principally contiſt. And in 
theſe things, vit, in knowing God's excellency, loving 
_ God for it, and rejoicing in it; and in the exerviſe and ve! 
expreſſion ot of theſe, conßiſts God's honor and praiſe : ſ 


conſiſt 


want theſe are cleavly implied in that glory of God, whic! 


Gab. th in the Gredtion of the Wor Id. 109 


eon ſiſts it the emanation of his intermal glary. Atl thet 
we ſuppoſe all theſe thidigs; which ſeetti_ to be {6 various, 
e ſigniſtad by: rei hien the ſcripture ſpeaks of as 
the laſt end ot all God's Works; yet it u manifest there is 
113 greater; arid no way V in it, thari how 4— internal 
ind eſfential glory o God itſel God's internat glory is 
partly im his 2 Landing, and patty in his will... And this 
internal gldry; as ſeated in the wilt of God, implies both his 
holneſs.Auid His happineſs : both ars $videiitly God's glo- 
ry, axcording}to:the uſe of the phraſe. 380 tht as God: 
external glory is ody the emanation of his internal glory; 
this variety necſſarily falls. Aud again; it hence ap- 
pears. that here is nd other variety or diſtadtioꝶꝝ; but wh 
neceſſarily ariſes from the diſtin faculties of the creature; 
to which the communication is niade; 4s created" in the 
image of God ; even as having theſe twö faculties of un- 
derſtanding and will. God communicates himſelf to the 
underſtandintz ot the efcature, in giving him the knowledge 
ot his glory ; and to the will of the creature; in giving kim 
bolinelsy conſiſting primarily in the love of God: and in 
iving the creature -happineſ; chiefly _— in joy in 
Jod. Theſe are the ſum of that emadation of divine ful- 
neſs; called in ſcripture, * Gad. The firſt part of 
this glory; is called rrath, the latter, grace. Joh. 1. 14. 
„ We beheld his glory, the glory of the only begotten of 
the Father, fall of grace and math 


Tads we fee thit the great and laſt end of God's works 
Whictvis ſo variouſly expreſſed in ſcripture; is indeed but ore 
and this am end is moſt properly and comprehenſively called; 
THE GLORY or Go; by which name it is moſt commonly 
called in ſcripture, And is fitly compared to an effulgence 
or emamition of light from a luminary, by which this glory 
of God is abundantly repreſented in ſcripture. Light is the + 
external expreſſion, exhibition and manifeſtation of the 

Lxcelleticy of the luminary, of the ſun for inftagnee: It 
is the abundant; extenſive emanation and communication 

of the fulneſs of the ſun to innumerable beings that partake 
of it. »Tis by this that the ſun itſelf is feen; and Kis glary 
beheld, and all other things are diſcovered : tis by a par- 

ticigation of chis conmmunication- From the ſun, chat ſur-. 
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neſo. Peay that all naturs 3 
life, eomfort and joy. Light is: 
to repreſent and ey theſe — thi 
ben „ 


r | "abi belles. en. hw 
thoſe things, Which are ſpoken of in ſcripture as ultimate 
ends of God's works, tho' they may ſeem at firſt view to 
de diſtinct are all plainly to be reduced to this one thing, 
viz, God's dnternal glory or fulneſs (extant externally, of 
exeiſtipg in its emanation. And tho' God in ſeeking this 
3 ſeeks the! & rr Hey go0d'z 3" LIE ia ee is 


Its” 


tte 
in ſcriptur 
* nee hes 
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cc hſiſting in the knowledge ot God, lone to God, and joy 
22 bas relation indged both to God, and the crea» 
hut it has relation o God as its fountain, as it is an 
—— from God; and as the communication . or 
thitig communicated, is ſomething divine, ſomething of 
God, ſomething of his internal kalnels 3. as the — in 
the ſtream is ſomething of the fountain ; and as the beams 
of the ſun, are ſomething of the ſun. And again, they 
Have. arten anda Be ee N have n ap to him as their 
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* Tis uſed to wats knowledge, or that manifeſtation and 
2 3 which knowledge is received... Pſa). 19 8. and 
119. 105, N 7. Prov. 6. 23. Iſai 8. 20. and 9 2. and 29. 
138. Dan. 5.11. Eph. 5.1 13. But all that are re · 
proved, are — 9 manifeſt 45 the light: for whatſoever 
doch make manifeſt, is light“ And in other un of as 
new teſtament innumerable, cre, bY 
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Tw uſed” to gnify vertue or moral Feel 
8. 1. Iſai. 5. 20 and 24. 23. nal good. . 7. 17. 
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object: for the knawledge communicated: is the kn | 
of God ; and ſo God is the object of the knowledge: and 
the love cammunicated, is the love of God; fo God is the 
object of that love: and the happineſs communicated, is 
in God ; and ſo he is the object of the joy — 4 
la the creature's knowing, eſteeming, loving, rejoicing in, 
and praiſing God, the glory of God is both exhibited and 
acknowledged; his fulneſs is received and returned. Here 
is both an emanation, and remanation. The refulgence ſhines 
upon and into the creature, and is reflected back to the 
luminary. The beams of glory come from God, and are 
ſomething of God, and are refunded back again to their ori- 
ginal, So that the whole is of God, and in God, and to God, 
and God is the beginning, middle and end in this affair. 


Ant tho” it he true that God has reſpect to the creature 
in theſe things; yet his reſpe to himſelf, and to the crea- 
ture in this matter, are not properly to be looked upon, as 
a double and divided reſpect of God's heart. What has 
been ſald in chap. I. ſet. 3, 4, may be ſufficient to ſhew 
this, Nevertheleſs, it may not be amiſs here briefly 
to ſay. a few things ; tho' they are moſtly implied in what 
has been ſaid already. + 


Wyrrn God was about to create the world, he had re- 
ſpe to that emanation of his glory, which is actually the 
conſequence. of the creation, juſt as it is with regard to all 
that belongs to it, both with regard to its relation to him- 
ſelf, and the creature. He had regard to it, as an ema- 
nation from himſelf, and a communication of himſelf, and 
as the thing communicated, in its nature returned to him- 
ſelf, as its final term. And he had regard to it alſo, as the 
emanation was to the creature,. and as the thing'commu- 
nicated was in the creature, as its ſu bject. And God had 
regard to it in this manner, as he had a ſupreme regard to 
himſelf, and value for his own infinite internal glory. It 
was this value for himſelf that cauſed him to value and 
ſeek that his internal glory ſhould flow forth from himſelf, 
It was from his value for his glorious perfections of wiſ- 
dom and righteouſneſs, &c. — that he valued the proper 
axerciſe- and effect of theſe perfections, in wiſe and righte- 
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Intetmal ory and fulneſs,: that he valued the 

Which ere hich is ſomthing of 
Thys, becauſe 

values bis own y Coping in the 427 of 7 

ſelf, Jaye to himſel 

2 therefore whey os 


7. nos e eaſy to conceive, FN Gos ſhould ſeek the 
good of the creature, conſiſting in the creature's knowledge 
and holineſs, and even his happineſs, from a ſupreme re- 
gard to himſelf ; as his happineſs ariſes from that which is 
an image and participation of God's own beauty; and 
conſiſts in the creature's — a ſupreme regard to 
God and complacence in him eholding God's glory, 
in eſteeming and loving it, and rejoicmg in it, and in his 
exerciſing and teſtifying love and ſupream refpeRt to God; 
which is the ſame thing with the creature's exalting ( God 
as $ his chief good, and making him his ſupream end. 


| Ap though the emanation of God' s fulneſs which God 
intended i in the creation, and which actually is the conſe- 
quence of it, is to the creature as it's object, and the crea- 
ture is the ſubject of the ſulneſs communicated, and is the 
ereature's good; and was alſo regarded as ſuch, voher 
God fought it as the end of his works: yet it don't een 
ſaril follow, that even in ſo doing, he did not make bim- 


Felf his end. It comes to the ſame 9 57 God reſpegt 
0 the creatures good, and his reſpet 'to himſelf, is not 3 


divided reſprct ; but both are united jn one, as the bap. 
of the creature aimed at, is happineſs in union with 
imſef. The creature is no further happy with this hap- 
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one with God.» The more happineſs the greater union: 
when the happineſs is perfect, the union is perfect. And 
as the happineſs will be increaſing to eternity, the union will 
become mote and more ſtrict and perfect; nearer & more 
like to that between God the Father, and the Son; WHO 

are ſo united, t hat their intereſt is perfectly one. If the 
bappinefs of the creature be conſidered as it will be, in the 
whole-of the ereature's eternal duration, with all the infi- 
nity of ite progreſs, and infinite increaſe of nearneſs and u- 
nion to God; in this view, the creature muſt be 
ppon as united to God in an infinite ſtriftneſs, 


Ir God has reſpect ts ſomething in the creature, which 
he views as of everlaſting duration, and as riſing higher and 
higher thro? that infinite duration, and that not with con- 
ſtantly diminiſhing( but perhaps an increaſing) celerity : then 
he has reſpect to it, as, in the whole, of infinite height; thoug 
there never will be any particular time when jt can be 140 
aready to have come to ſuch an height. 


” ww id 


Lxr the moſt perfect union with God. be repreſented by 
ſomething at an ipfinire height above us; and the eternally 
increaſing union of the ſaints with God, by ſumething that 
is aſcending conſtantly towards that infinite height. moving 
upwards with a given velocity ; and that is to continue this 
to move to all eternity. God who views the whole of thig 
cternally increaſing height, views it as an infinite height. 
And if he has reſpect to it, and makes it his end, as in the 
whole of it, he has reſpect to it as an infinite height, tho? 
the time will never come” when it can be ſaid it has alrea- 
4 y arrived at this infinite height, N We ; 
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7 MW Gopaims at that which the motion or progreſſion which 

de caufes, aims at, or tends to, If there be many things 

O uppoſed' to be ſo made and appointed, that by a conflant 
nd eternal motion, they all tend to a certain center; then 


n. appears that he who made. them and is the cauſe 
Pr their motion, aimed at that center, that term of their 
3 rotion, to which hey eternally tend, and are eternally, as 
P* Wh were,” firivirig after. And if God be this center ; then 


od aimed at himſelf, And herein it appears, tha 
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W may judge of the end that the creator aimed at, in 
the being, nature and tendency he gives the creature, by th, 
mark or term which they conſtantly aim at in their ten. 
| Hency and eternal progreſs; though the time will never 
come, when. it can be ſaid it is attained. to, in the moſt ab. 
ſolutely perfect manner. | e 


their ultimate ten dere) 


hour if ſtrictneſs of union to God be viewed as thus in- 
finitely exalted ; then the creature muſt be regarded as in. 

- finitely, nearly and cloſely united to God. And viewed 
thus, their Intereſt myſt be viewed as one with God's in- 
tereſt; and ſo is not regarded properly with a disjun& 2rd 
ſeparate, but an .undivided reſpect. And as to any difh- 
.culty of reconciling God's not making the creature his 
ultimate end, with a,xeſpet properly diſtin from a 10 
ſpect to himſelf ; with his benevolence and free grace 
and the cicatures obligation to gratitude, the reader mu 
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if they be conſidered with regard to their eternal and i 
creaſing union? Doubtleſs it may juſtly be eſteemed ; 
ſo much one, that it may be ſuppoſed to be aimed at 20 
ſought, not with a diſtinct and ſeparate, but an undivid 
ed reſpect. | 1 . | by gots x . | 
Ts certain that what God aimed-at in the creationc 
the world, was the good that would be the con 
_ quence of the creation, in the whole continuance of 1 
— I 


? be refer'd to chap. I. ſect. 4. obj. 4. where this object 
| [| bas been conſider'd and anſwer'd at large. | 
bh. .. Ts by reaſon of the ſtrictneſs of the union of a man an 
3 his family, their intereſt may be looked upon as one, ho 
1 much more one is the intereſt of Chriſt and his church 
* (whoſe firſt union in heaven is unſpeakably more perſe 
| | and exalted, than that of an earthly father and his famih : 
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Is no ſolid objection againſt God's aiming at an inf 
nitely perfect union of the creature with himſelf, that i 


Particular time ill neyer come hen it gan be ſaid, | 
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union” is now infinitely perfect. God aims at ſatisfying 
juſtice in the eternal damnation of ſinners; which will be 
fatisfied by their damnation, conſidered no otherwiſe than 
with regard to its” eternal duration. But yet there never 
will come that particular moment, when it can be faid, 
that now juſtice is ſatisfied. But if this don't ſatisfy our 
modern free-thinkers, who don't like the talk about ſatis- 
fying juſtice with an intinite puniſhment ; I ſuppoſe it will 
not be denied by any, that God, in glorifying the ſaints in 
heaven with eternal felicity, aims to : ſatisfy his infinite 
grace or benevolence, by the beſtewment of a good infi- 
nitely valuable, becauſe eternal : and yet there never will 
come the moment, when it can be ſaid, that now this infi= 
aitely valuable good has been actually beſtowed, - 85 0 
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$hewing wherein the eſſence of true virtue 
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there are about the nature of virtue, yet all (ex- 
cepting ſome ſceptics, who deny any real difference 
between virtue and vice) mean by it ſomething beautiful, 


v HATE VER controverſies and variety of opinion 


or rather ſome kind of beauty,” or excellency.— Tis not 


all beauty, that is called virtue; for inſtance, not the beau- 


ty of a building, of a flower, or of the rainbow: but ſome 
beauty belonging to Beings that have perception and will. — 


*Tis not all beauty ot mankind; that is called virtue; for 
inſtance, not the external beauty of the countenance, or 
ſhap?, gracefulneſs of motion; or harmony of voice: but it 
is a beauty that has its original ſeat in the mind. -But 


yet perhaps not every thing that may be called a beauty of 


mind, is properly called virtue. There is a beauty of un- 


derſtanding ang * ſpeculation. There is ſomething in the 


ideas and conceptions of great philoſophers and ſtateſmen, 


that may be called -beautiſul; which is a different thing 


from what is moſt commonly meant by virtue. But virtue 


| bs the beauty. of thoſe qualities and acts of the mind, that 


are of a moral nature, i. e. ſuch as are attended with deſert 
or worthineſs of praiſe, or blame. Things of this ſort, it 1s 
generally agreed, ſo tar as I know,are not any thing belong- 


ing meerly to ſpeculation ; but to the di/þo/ition and will, or 


(to uſe a general word, l ſuppoſe commonly well underſtood) 
io the heart. Therefore I ſuppoſe, I ſhall not depart from 
the common opinion, when J ſay, that virtue is the 5 
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ty ol the qualities andrexertifes of the heart, or thoſe 2 &i. 
ons which proceed from them. Sa hat when it is enquired 
what is the nature of true virtue? This is the ſame 25 
enquire, what that is which renders any habit, diſpoſition, 
or exerciſe of the heirt traly beautiful I uſe the 
phraſe true virtue, and ſpeak of: things trug beautiful, be- 
cauſe I fuppoſe it will generally be allowed, that there it 
diſtinction to be made between ſome things which ate truly 
virtuous, and others which only ſeem to be virtuous, thro”. | 
a partial and imperte& view of things: that ſome ations; 
and diſpoſitions appear beautiful, if conſidered partially and 
1 ſuperficially, or with regard to ſome things belonging to 
them, and in ſome of their circumſtances and tendencies, 
which would appear otherwiſe in a more extenſive & com 
prehenſive view, wherein they are ſeen clearly in their 
whole nature and the extent of their connections in the u- 
$ niverſality of things. There is 2 al and a particus 
lar beauty: By a particular beauty, I mean that by whien 
e a thing appears beautiful when eonſidered only with regard 
„ co its conaection with, & tendeney to ſome particular things 
2: WM within a limited, and as it were, a private ſphere, And a 
1- WH general beauty is that by which a thing appears beautiful 
ic Wl when viewed moſt perfectly, comprehenſively and univer - 
— ſally, with regard to all its tendencies, and its connections | 
or with evety thing it ſtands: related to. The farmer may: 
or de without and againſt the latter. As, a few notes in 2 
it mne, taken only by themſelves, and in their relation to one; 
ut mother, may be harmonious ;\which, when conſidered with 
of reſpect to all the notes in the tune, or the entire ſeries ot 
n- WW ſounds they are connected with, may be very diſcordant 
he and diſagreable. (Of which more afterwards;——T bat: any 
n, WW therefore, is what I mean by true virtue, which is thut, bes: 
ng Wl longing to the heart of an intelligent Being, that is heauti- 
ue ful by a general beauty, or beautiful in a comprehenſive! 
view as it is in itſelf, and as related to every thing that it 
ſtands in connection with. And therefore, when we ere 
s iaquiring eancerning; the nature of true virtue, viz. wheres: 
gin tis true and general beauty of the heart does moſt e- 
or ſentially conſiſt, this is my anſwer to the inquiry — 


om © Taun virtue moſt eſſentially eonſiſla ja benevolence/to 
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Being in general. Or perhaps to ſpeak more accurately, 
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os DS du of hoert to Being MW -a6 
Il, that is tra r in a genera vi 
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e things which were witare „ of the. ay of tic 
true virtue, naturally: lead us to ſuch a notion of it; It it an 


5 + its ſent in the heart, and is the general goodneſs and na 
beauty ot the diſpoſition and exerciſe of that, in the moſt tot 


comprehenſive view, confidered with regard to its univer- m⸗ 
ſual tendency, andas related to every thing that it ſtands in ard 
connection with z what can it conſiſt in, but à conſent and is « 
wil to Being in general ?-——Beauty does not conſiſt diſ 

in diſcord and diflent, but in conſent and agreement. And W v0! 
it every intelligent Being is way related to Being in qu 


general; and is a part of the univerſal ſyſtem of exiſtence; gre 
and ſo ſtands in connection with the whole; what can its vol 


. general and true ee be, but its union and ſent tov 
6 F 4 the | _— $4 "#" $$; * "Pre Jt * ae * 4 g 2 * * tru 
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Ir yk thin can os 00 as an union of . cor 
to ſome particular Being, or number of Beings, diſpoſing it 5 
'S mob * pigs to a privatecirgle or ſyſtem: of Beings, which = 
are but a ſmall part'ot. the whole not implying a tenden- rea 
ey to an union with-the-greatſyſtems,, and not at all incon- a h 
ſiſtent with enmity towards Being in general 3 this I ſup- ral, 
— not to be ot the nature oftrue virtue altho' It may ma 
ſome reſpects be good, and may appear beautiful in a f Wb. 

— and erated, view of —_— But of this 
om e pi 19" „ 1-448 
. 1 ee ee 
0 17 1 is abundantly — . boly Ares and bene 
rally allowed, not only by chriſtian divines, but by the more 
cofifiderable-deiſts;” that virtue moſt efſentially/ conſiſts in 
he And I ſuppaſe, it is owned by the moſt conſiderable 
writers, to conſiſt inlgeneral love of benevolence,” or kind 
affection : tho, at ſeems to me, the meaning of fome in 
this affair is not ſufficiently explained; which perhaps oc- 
eue vio confuſion. in diſcourſes oa this fub- has 
N rr e Te va, "ON 4165 renin? e 198 x Ade. | os! 
tabs he a ese e ee 1 * jets 
3 not be likely to be undetſtood, that 1 ol t 
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act of the mind or exerciſe of love is of the nature of true 
virtue, hut what has Being in general, or the great ſyſtem 
of univerſal exiſtence, for its direct and immediate object: 
ſo that no exerciſe of love or kind affection to any one par - 
ticular..Being, that is but a ſmall. part of this Whole, has 
any thing of the nature of true virtue, —— But, that the 
nature of true virtue confiſts in a diſpoſition, ta bene volente 
towards Being in general. Tho', from ſuch à diſpoſition 
may ariſe exerciſes of love to particular Beings, as objects 
are 2 and oceaſions ariſe. No wonder, that he WHO 
is of à generally benevolent diſpoſition, ſhould be more 
diſpoſed than another to have his heart moved with bene- 
volent affection to particular Perſons, whom he is ae- 
quainted and converſant with, and from whom ariſe the 
greateſt and moſt frequent occaſions for exciting his bene 
volent temper. —-eBut my meaning is, that no affections 
towards particular perſons, or Beings, are of the nature of 
true virtue, but ſuch as ariſe from a generally benevolent 
temper, or from that habit ur frame of. mind, wherein 
conſiſts a _diſpoktion to love Being in gengst a. 


Aus perhaps it is needleſs for me ta give notice to my 
readers, that when 1 ſpeak of an intelligent Being's having 
ol a heart united and henevolently diſpoſed to Being in gene- 
" ral, I thereby mean. ixtelligent Being in general. Not inani- 
y ate things, or Beings that have no perception or will; 
a Which are not properly capable abjects af henevolence. x 


Lor is eemmonty-didinguiſhed into love of benevo- 
_ I lence and love of complacence. Love of beneuolence is 
e- chat affection or propenſity of the heart to any Being, which 
re WM cauſes it ta incline to its well- being, or diſpoſes it to deſire 
in and take pleaſure in its happineſs. And if 1 miſtake not, 
de tis agreahle to the common opinion; that beauty in the 
nd odject is not always the ground of this propenfity : but that 
in there may be ſuch a thing as benevolence, or n diſpoſition 
. to the welfare of thoſe that are not conſidered as beautiful; 8 1 
b. nunleſs mere.exiſtence be accounted a beamy, And bene 
voſence or goodneſs. in the divine Being is generally ſuppo- By 
fed, not only to be prior to ti beauty of many of its ob- 
jets; but to their exiſtence : ſo as to be the ground bot N 
ol their exiſtence. and their beautz, rather chan they bs 
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n of Goit's:bendielen 5 ns 'tis ſuppoſed that it 
God's goodneſs which: moved him to give. them both 
Ning and beaumy. 80 that if all virtue primarily conſid; 
za that affectiom of heart to Being, which is, exerciſed in 

- benevolence, or an inclination to its good, then God's ver. 
tue is ſo extended as to include a propenſity not only to 
2 aAually exiſting, & aclaally beautiful, but to. poſſibſe 
Being, fo as to incſine him to give Being, beauty and hap- 
e gut not now to inſiſt particularly on thi 
What I would have obſerved-at preſent, is, that it muſt be 
wowed, 3 ue e beay- 


pid iv objec * 
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8 9 — For it is no other than delight in beauty; 

br 1 in bs gory or ene N — ki 
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Ip virtue he he bevy of an e Being ond vir 
P's conſiſts in love, then it 1s 6 plain inconſiſtenee, to fup- 
Beg that virtue primarily. conſiſts in any love to its 10 
beauty ; either in a love of complacence, which is 
delight in a Being for his beauty, or in a love of bent · 
- volence, ihat has the beauty of its objeRt for its foundati- 
on. For that would be to ſuppoſe, that the beauty of in- 
; telligent "Beings - primarily ceußſis in love to beauty ; or, 
We theiyvirize firſt ot all conſiſts in their love to virtue, WM ! << 
Which is an inconliſtence, and Fins in a circle, Be- 10 
- cavſe-it makes virtug, or beauty df mind, the foundation wes. 
- or firſt motive of that love wherein virtue originally con- penſit 
dle or wherein the very firſt virtue conſiſts ; br, it ſup- 8 4 
pPoſes the firſt virtue 10 be the conſequence and effect of Nerah. 
virtue. 80 that virtue is originally the foundation and 
enciting gauſe of the very beginning or firſt Being of vir- 
' we; Which makes the firſt: virtue, both the ground, 
and the conſequence, both cauſe and effec of itſelf, 
Doubileſe virtue primarily conſiſts in ſomething elſe be- 
ſidet any effect or conſequente of virtue, If virtue con- 
-Gfts primarily in love te virtue, then Wetne, the thing 
- loved, in the tove of virtiſe : that virtue muſt "confil 
in ide lot of the love of virtue. And ift be inquired, 
* what thay'vituue- in a 9 * 
nn 1 


1 
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the love of, it muſt be anſwered, e the love of virtue; 
80 that there muſt be the love of the love of the love of 
virtue, and io on in infinitum. - For there is no end of ge» 
ing back im @ circle, - We tieyer come to any 2 
or fouridation, _ owe holes ap rp Hangs pl 


pen.” 
THEREFORE, if the e nee of virtue or bao of mind 


lies in love, Or a diſpoſition to love, it muſt primarily con- 
fit in ſomerhing both from complacence, which is 
a delight in beauty, and alſo from any benevolence that hay 
the beauty of its objeR tor its foundation. Becauſe tis ab? 
ſurd, to "ſay that virtue is primarily and firſt of all the eon- 

„ WW queyee of iefelt, For this makes woes u hs 
1 ho inſet, e ay 


Nox eu virtue „ bleu confi in 8 or, ons 
Being's benevolence fo another for his benevolence to him. 
geeauſe this implies the ſame inconſiſtence. For it 
P” Ws a benesolenee prior to gratitude, that is the cauſe of 
pratitude. Therefore the firſt benevolence, or that 


folenice which hes none grin to it, cab t be e 


„ ty A N 2 

Tytivvers there is room left for no other conch 
than that the primary object of virtuous love is Being, fim- 
ply conkidered ; or, that true virtue primarily conta, nog 
in love to any particular Beings, becauſe of their virtue or 
deauty, nor in gratitude, hepauſe they love us ;; but in a pro- 
penfity and union of heart to Being dpi confidered; excit» - 
ng abjolute Benevolence (if I may fo call it) to Being j in 
eral, — fay, true virtue primarily confi s in this. For 
am far fr rom aſſerting, that there is no truę virtue i in any 
ther love” than this abſolute benevolenge. * But I would. 
xpreſs what appears to me hy be * truth, on this 6 | 
the folloying particula! 8 


Tax rf ohe + vine hentai 10 Being; fim: 
ing x cooked ; and if pag, Simply confidered, by its ob- 
rf * 


Beiog in gene is its checkt; and zue thing it 1 
at an ultimate propenßit is the bighef gerd of Being il 
a genttal. And it will ſeck the good of every jndivi | 
24 vgleſs it „ 35 non vonbiſieat 9. * 
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-Higheſt good of Being in general. In which caſe the 

et a particular Being, or ſome Reings, may be given oye a 

cche fake of dhe higheſt good of Being in general. And an 

. «particularly if there be any Being tbat is looked upon «Ml ant 

hit 

che 

ow 

fon 


aftagdly- and-irgeclaimably.oppoſite and an enemy to Being 
i general, then conſent and adherence to Being in;gener;| 
will induce the truly virtuous heart to forſake that Being, 


” 


* Any further, if Being, fimply conſidered, be the ft{ 
+0bje& of a truly - virtuous benevolence, then that Being 
no has met ot Being, or has the greateſt ſhare. of exif. 
- ence, other things being equal, ſo far as ſuch a Being 
«exhibited uo cur facultias ar: ſet in:our view, ill have the 
greateft ſhare of the propenſity and benevolent affection 
the heart. —— I fay, other things being equal, eſpecially be 
<cauſe there is a ſecordgry object of virtuaus þeneyolence 
that I ſhall take notice of preſentiy. Which js one thing 
that muſt be confidered as the: grouud or motive to à pure 
ty virtuous benevolence. Pure bene volenge in its firſt ex 
-ercife is nothing elſe but Being's uniting, conſent, or pro 

penſuy to Being; appearing true and pure by its extending 
to Being in general, and inclining to the general hight! 
good, and to each Being, whole welfare is gonſiſtent wit 
the higheſt general. goad, in ꝓroporion to the Degree 
; extflence > underſtand, other things being egual. 1555 


Tus ſecond object of a virtupus propenſity, of heart is 4 
-newelent Zeing - A ſecondary ground. of pure be nee 
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* ſay, in preportien to the degres of exyffence, becaul 
done Being may. have mae cxiſence than another, as he may\ | 
- greater than another. That which is great, Bas more exiſterqſ or ( 
and is further from nothing, than that which is //:/e. Ci cong 
Being may have.every thing pofitive belonging to it, or ere ereiſe 
. Giltence (in oppoßüſſſ a cio 
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thing which 3 10 13 pe M | 
PA a Tele) 18 n Poker egree than another ; or 4 grea! erciſe 
.... - [capacity and poyer, gienter underſtanding; every facdlty In th 
every 1 in an Lipher degres. An cb. en mile 
„mut de ſyppoſed/to have more exifſence,' and to be ent | 
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any one under the influence of 
. Being poſſeſs d of the. like general benevolence, this, 
F — bis heart to him, and draws forth, greater love to 
ing Wl him, than meerly his. having 


own Being is, as it were, eglarted ; extends. to, and in 
ſome ſort Fomprehends, Being in general : and. thanks 
he that is governed by love to Being in general, muſt of 


of benevolence to him, as it were out of gratityde to him 
for his love to, general exiſtetige, that his own. heart is en- 
9 united to, and ſo looks on its intereſt as its 
own... *Fis becauſe his heart is thus united to Being in 
general, that he. looks on. a benevolent. propenſity to Being 
in general, wherever he ſees it, as the beauty of. the Bein 
in whom it is ; an excellency, that renders him worthy 


dean complacence, and the me good-will, . 


ering this ſecondary ground of a truly virwous loye, 


ba Tuar loying 0 Being on thi Ee necefuily aciled 
from, pure 3 46k to Being in general, and comes td 
the ſame thing. For be that has, a fimple le and pure goods 
wal to general entity or exiſtence, muſt, love that te 

$, that, Agrees and conſpires with * A ſpirit jet 
is 4 —_— to Bei muſt agree with conſent ta Being, Ti 
nero which truly and fincerely ſeeks the good 4 KP, = 
ene approve. of, and * that W joins with hi im in l 
the good of others, 


ec 2. Tas which has been now. mentianed. a8 af 


may | ground of virtuous love, is the t wherein true nous 


eng 1 beauty primarily conſiſts, Yea, ſpiritual beauty 


r ove geiles ot mind which proceed. from it, and the external 
ond actions which proceed from theſe internal qualities and ex- 
Leiſes, And in theſe things conſiſts all true virtue, viz, 


2 in ai Hom l. of. Being, and * qualities and. en 
en om it. a 
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ences vigtuous henevolenee: itſelf _in, its Ozject. When 
general benevojence,. fees 


exiſtence: becauſe ſo far as 
eri the Being beloyed has ack to Being in general, ſo. fat his 


neceſſity have complacence | in him, and the greater degree 
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Bon ſeveral things may be noted more articularly.c cons 


ſts wholly in this, and the various qualities and ex- 
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and acts, fo "tis primarily on this account' they are beau- 
ful, viz, that they imply conſehe arid unten with Being in 
general. This is the primary and moſt eſſential beauty of 
every thing that can juſtly be called by the name of virtue, 
or is any moral e in the eye of one that has a 
per view of things. N 
tial beauty,. — c there is à ſec 'and inferior 
23 tf 1 ; which 1 {Yall take notice of afterwards. 
. Tuts ſpiritual bead: that 10 but 3 je Aas ground 
a vittuous benevolence, is the ground, not only of be- 
3 but complacence, and 1s the primary ground of the 
ter.; that is, when the complacence is truly virtuous, 
to us in particular, and kindneſs received, may be 


4 ſecondary ground : bt this is the primary objective 


Day it. 


5. t+ mu d be noted, that 18 * of the ub 
br waluableng of true virtue, primarily conſiſting in con- 
ſent and # benevolent propenbry of heart to Being in gene- 


ral, in the gyes of one that 18 * by ſuch a ſpirit, 
zs not in the 


fimple proportion of the d of | benevolent 
#feQion ſeen, but in a proportion compounded of the greatneſs 
ol the benevolent Being or the degree of Being and the de. 
e of benevolence. One that loves = in . will 
n. general Wherever 
e ſees the Ts benevolence in fur 
ings, he will deu more in two; thin i in one only. Be- 
jy it is a greater thing, more favorable to Being in ge. 
neraf, to have two Beings t6 favor it, than one of 
them. For there is more Being, that favors Being ; both 
together having more Being f ati one alone! So, if one 
Bemy be as we as two, has is wich Exiſtence as both to- 
wor, and has the ſame degree of Dera) benevolence, it 
is more favorable to being in general. than if there were ge. 
'benevolence in a Being that had * alf that ſhare of 
exiſtence, As a large Warn of gold, fame degree 
| of previouſneſs, i. e. with ek 
vater; is more valuable than a ſmall n a the lame 
mein. & N f „ 48 ; 
_— 
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ame Neben quality of 


v6 6. l i — that any one ſnould truly h this 
— conſiſting in general benevolence, who has net that 
temper himſelf. 1 have obſerved, that if any Being ispoſs 
G0 ot ſuch a teniper, he will unavoidably be pleaſed with 
the ſame temper in another. And it may in like manner 
de demonſtrated, that tis ſuch a ſpirit; and nothing elſe; 
which will reliſh ſuch a: ſpirit. For if a Being, deſtitute of 
benevolence, ſhould love benevolence to Being in general 
it would prize and ſeek that Which it had no value for. 
Becauſe to love an inclination to the good of Being in ge- 
neral, would imply à loving and prizing the good of Being 
in general; For how ſhould: one love and value a 
pn to a thing, or « tendency to promote a thing, and for that 
very Feaſon, becauſe it tends to promote it,. when the 
hi itſe}f is what he is _——_— . 8 ras no 6 le fob, 
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eg how that love, wheteirt true = 
' connſilts,. reſpects the en r 
ereuted Ae % ⁹ ,] 
: f 4 * ' ; LY An 
Prom what 355 "oY rare, . S PEP true we ls 
muſt chiefly coofiſt ia ove to God ; the Being of Beings, 
infinitely the ed, avd beſt of Beings. This appears, 
whether we conider the primary or ſecondary ground 
virtuous love. It was obſerved, that the f/f objeQive 
th Found of that love, wherein true virtue conſiſts, is Being, 
ne . 4 and as a neceffary conſequence ot This 
who has the moſt of Being, or the greateſt ſhare 
l 1 übe exiſtence, has Pproportionably. the greateſt ha are 
, bf virtuous benevolence, fo far as ſuch a Being is exhibit- | 
ol W ed to the faculties of our minds, other things being equal, 
ret pag God has infinitely the greateſt ſhare of exiſtence, or is 
of MW infinitely the greateſt Being So that all other Being, er 
mel thar of att created things whatſoever, throughout the wh 
univerſe, is as OE in Wee of the divige Being. 
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. if me conſider the ſecondary 
AN moral excellency,the e methng will appear. For 
God is infinitely the. greateſt hie is allowed to 

— 15 the moſt —— — excellent: and all the 
beauty to be found. throughout the whole creation, is but 
the reflexion of the diffuſed beams of that Being who hath 
en. infinite fulneſs of brightneſs and glory. Gog's beauty 
Is infinitely more valuable, than that of all other Beings up- 
on both thoſe accounts tnentioned, viz. the degree of his 
wy and. the greatneſs of the Being poſſeſſed ot this vir- 
And God has ſufficiently exhibited himſelf, in his 
Being, his inſinite greatneſs and excellency : and has given 
us faculties, whereby we are capable of plainly diſcovering 
immenſe ſuperiority to all other Beings, in theſe reſpects: 
I berefore he that has rue virtue, conſiſting in benevos 
ence to Being in general, and in that complacence in vir 
tue, or moral beauty, and benevolence to virtuous 
Being, muſt neceſſarily have a ſupreme love to God, both 
of benevolence and complacehce. And all true vertue 
muſt radically and. eſſentiallyg ahd ad it were ſummarily, 
conſiſt in 7. ee God is not 2 infinitely greater 
d. m. all, ther Being, but he is the 

: E the eee Rech of exiſience 3 the foundation 
fot of all Beth ig ind all beauty; from whom all 
is perfectly derived, and on whom Al} is: aboſt abſolutely 
and perfectly dependant ; of whom, and through whom, & 10 
© wwhom'is all Being and all perfection; and whoſe Being and 
. Veauty is as It it. were the ſym and comprehenſion of all ex- 
ence end excellence.: much more than. the ſun is the 


| Fountain and ſummary comprehenſion of all * Soca and 
en of the day. o err 


"tz it mould be obj jedted, that 1 virtue alk pridaarily 
1 beneyolente, but K our fellow. - Creatures, . and not 
God, ſeem to be the moſt proper objects. of our benevo- 
Jence ; inaſmuch as our goounefs extendeth not ig. God, and 


17 cannot be profitable to 5. 19 this J anſwer, 


„ A1 BENEVOLENT roles of heart is is. Exerciſed, 2 
only in Kann 10% Promote the . of the Beit ing, to- 
wirds v t is exerciſed, but allo in rejoicing in his hap- 

— Even as gratitude for benefits received. will 0 


ground of love, viz. 


6. a Re ˙ DAD 
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11 
only excite. endeavours to requite the kindneſs we 
by equally. benefiting our benefactor, but alſo if be be! a 
bove any need of us, ot we have nothing to beſtou, and 
are unable to repay his Jt page it will OG us io re- 


yu 2 bis e n 
2 wovon we are . hls to give any wing to > God, 
which we have of our own, independari;ly ; ; yer We may 
be the inſtruments of promoting 518 glory, in which he takes 
a true and proper delight. - [As was ſhewn at large in the 
former treatiſe, on God's end in ereating the worid. Chap. 
I. ſect. 4. Whither l muſt refer the reader for 0 | moe full 
apes} th Tt: 1904 

122 influence fake an n objeQion may ſeem to 
have on the minds of ſome, yet is there any that owns the 
Being af à God, who will deny that any love or benevolent 
affeQion, is due to God, and proper io be exerciſed: to- 
wards him ? If no benevolence is to be exerciſed towards 
God, becauſe we cannot profit him, then for the ſame rea- 
ſon, neither is gratitude to be exerciſed towards him for lis 
benefits to us; becauſe we cannot requite him. But where 
is the man, ho believeg a God . een that 
will fay this? * 2 i 99 

' Taxa ſeems to be an | igconliſtence i in ne on 
e in this reſpect, chat they don't wholly exelude a 
Fegard to the Deity out of there ſchemes of morality, but 
yet mention it ſo ſlightly, that t —— me room and 
reaſon to ſuſpect they eſteem it a tant and a ſub- 
ordinate part af true morality; very in on .benevalerice 
a the created ſyſtem in ſuch a manner, as would naturally 
lead one to ſuppoſe, they look upon that as by far the 
moſt important and eſſential thing in their ſeheme. But 
why mould this be ? If true virtue conſiſts partly in a te · 
ſpect to God, then doubtleſs it conſiſts chieiy in it. If true 
morality requires that we ſhould- have ſome regard, ſome 
denevolent affection to our creator, as well as to his crea- 
tures, then doubrleſs it requires the firſt regard to be paid 
to him; and chat he be every way the fupream o 
our 'britevolerigs If his being above our reach, 
ng all cap OE feos 
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leſs he is the pr reihe of cr loge ien 

don't hinder that he mould loved according to ren 
or according tothe degree in which he has thoſe things wherc, 
in worthineſs of regard conſiſts, io tar as we are ca e of 1. 


But this worthinefs none will de ny, conſiſts in theſe two 


things, greatneſs and moral goednefs. And thole that own a 
, don't deny that he infinitely exceeds all other Being; 


theſe. If the Peity i is to be look'd upon gs. within an 


— of Beings which properly terminates our benevo- 


ſence, or belonging to that Whole, certainly be is to be re- 
gor ded as ihe bead of the ſyſtem, and the chief part of it ; 
if it be proper to call him a part, who js finitely more 
in and 4 
whom all the reſt are nothing, either as to beauty or ex- 
tence. And therefore certainly, unleſs we will be atheiſts, 
we pſt allow. that tue virtue does primatily and mot ei- 
ſentially conſiſt in 2 ſupream love to God; and hat Fern 
t is wanting, there: pom! be pp ys unde. ) 21 "ſit 


e this being a utter of the biheſ eee 
mall ſey ſomerhing further to make it plain, that love to 


God is — eſſential $0 . virtue ; and that no benevo- 


lence whatſoever to other Be rings C: can he. (op N pins 9 
ne virtue, without I}, 


Ax therefore let it be ſuppoſed, that eme bnd by 
. inflin or vy ſome other means, have à determina- 
tion of mind to ur and benevolence to 6 particular Peri 
or private ſyſtem, is put a-ſmall part of the' univ 
fal ſyſtem of — and that this/ diſpoſition or determina» 


dene ming i is pn wes or or N to be · 
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nevolence, to Being in general. Such a determination, diſ- 


virtue. 


Tuis is allowed by all with regard to 2 in w 
good-will is confined to one fingle perſon only. 


bichs 


there are the ſame reaſons, why any other private affection | 


or good · will tho' extending to a ſociety of perſons, inde- 
pendent of, and unſubordinate to, benevolence to the uni- 
verſality, ſhould not be eſteemed truly virtuous. For, not- 


ken together are more than a ſingle perſon, yet the whole 
falls infinitely ſhort of the univerſality of exiſtence ; and if 


a ſingle perſon. 


conſider the reaſons why private affetons, or good wil) li- 
mited to a particular circle of Beings, talling infimtely ſhort 
of the whole exiſtence, and not dependent upon it, nor ſub- 


true virtue. 


nevolence and independent on it, as the cafe may be, will 
be again}. general beneypience, or of a contrary tendency ; 


him an enemy to ut. —— As it is with ſelfifoneſs, or when a 
an is rned by 4 regard to his on private intereſt, 
nde pendent of 'xggard to the publick good, ſuch a temper 
xpoſes a man t& act the part of an enemy to the publick. 
V, in every caſe wherein his private imtereſt ſec ms to claſh 
ith the pubhick; or in ail thoſe cafes her in ſuch things 


rate inclinations, but are 1nconfftent with the good of 
he publick. On which account a-ſeltifh, cortrafted. nars 
1 wy s generally abhorred, ind is eſteemed baſe and 
wrdjd. —— But * a man's affection takes in half a dozen 
ore and his regards extend ſo ta beyond 
ſon as to take in bis children-a3d family; or if it resches 


private 


e II. The Nature of trae Virtue, 129 


withſtanding it extends to a number of perſons, which ta- 
put in the ſcales with it, has no greater proportion to it ha 


However. it may not be amiſs more particularly to 


rere 
——— 


ordinate to general 'beneyolence, cannot be of the nature of 
1. Such, a private affeRion, detached from general bo- 


and will ſet 8 pet ſon again general exiſtence, and make 


* d 
. m 3 ů ——— ——— — — ———ðÄů —— 


re pre ſented to his view, that ſuit his perſonal appetites or 


his owa ſingle 


ther ſtill, to a larger circle, but falls infinitely mort of the 
iverſal ſyſtem, and is * of Being in general ; his 
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private affection expoſes him to the ſame thing, viz. to Pur. 
due the irtereſt of its particular object in eppeſition to gene. 
ral exiſtence ; Which is certainly contrary io the tei den 
of true virtue; yea, directly contrary to the main and moſt 
eſſential thing in its nature, the thing on account ot which 
chiefly its nature and tendency is good. For the chief ang 
moſt eſſential that is in virtue, is its favouring Being 
in general. No certainly, if private affection to a limited 
ſyſtem had in itſelf the eſſential nature of virtue, it would 
de impoſſible, that it ſhould in any circumſtance wh atioe- 
ver have a tendency and inclination directly contrary to that 
wherein the eſſence of virtne chicfly conſiſts. 


2. Palva rx affections, if not ſubordinate to general af. 
fection, is not only liable, as the caſe may be, to iſſue in 
enmity to Being in general, but has a zendency to it as the 
eaſe certainly is, and muſt neceſſarily be. For he that is 
influenced by private affection, not ſubordinate to regard to 
Being in general, lets up its particular or limited object abort 
Being in general; and this moſt naturally tends to enmity 
_ againſt the latter, which is by right the great ſupreme, ruling, 
and abſolutely ſovereign object ot our regard. Even as the 
ſerting up another prince as ſupreme in any kingdom, diſtind 
from the lawful ſovereign, naturally tends to enmity againſt 
the lawful fovereigd. - Wherever it is ſufficiently publiſh- F 
ed, that the ſupreme, infinite, and all-comprebending be- | 

ing requires a lupreme regard to himſelt ; and inſiſts upon ſubo 
it, that our reſpect to him ſhould univerſally rule in our 
Hearts, and every other aftecticn be ſubordinate to it, and it be 
this under the pain of his diſplea ſure (as we muſt. ſuppoſe 


un is in the world of intelligent creatures; N God maintains ly lit 
a moral kingdom in the world) then a;conſeiouſneſs of cu uon 

| having choſen and ſet up another prince to rule over us, ane . 
ſubjected our hearts to him, and continuing in ſuch an ad, any | 
mut unavoidably excite enmity, and fix us in 4 Rated op nor | 
oſitiom to the ſupreme Being... Dhis demonſtiares, thit God, 


affectiom to a private ſociety or ſyſtem, independent on 2c 
nmeral benevolence, cannot be of the nature of true viriu 

For this would be ablurd, that it has the natute and c ſſence 
of true virtue, and yet at the lame time has a tendency h 
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un The Nature of true Virtit. 131 
7 wendy would affeQion to a private ſyſtem, unſubs 


ordinate to regard to Being in general, have a tendency to 
oppoſition to the ſupreme. obje& of virtuous affection, as its 


effect and conſequence, but would become 1tſe/f an oppoſi- 


tion to that object. Confidered by itſelf in us nature, de- 
tach'd from its effects, it is an inſtance of great oppoſition to 
the righttul ſupreme object of our reſpect. For it exalts its 
private object above the other great and infinite object; 
and ſets that up as ſupreme, in oppoſition to this. It puts 
down Being in general, which is infinitely ſuperior in nſelf 
and infinitely more important, in an inferior place; yea, 
ſubjects the ſupreme general object to this private infinite - 
ly inferior object : which is to treat it with great contempt 
and truly to act in oppoſition to it, and to act in oppoſition 
to the true order of things, and in oppoſition to that which 
is infinitely the ſupreme intereſt ; making this ſupreme and 
infinitely important intereſt, as far as in us lies, to be ſub- 


ject to, and dependent on, an intereſt infinitely inferior. 


Tais is to act againſt it, and to act the part of an enem 
to it. He that takes a ſubject, and exalts him above his 
prince, ſets him as ſupreme inſtead of the prince, and 


of an enemy to his prince, 


treats his prince wholly as a ſubject, therein acts the part 


From theſe things, I think, it is manifeſt, that no affee- 
tion limited to any private ſyſtem, not dependent on, nor 


ſubordinate to Being in general, can be of the natute of 


true virtue; and this, whatever the private ſyſtem be, let 
it be more or leſs extenſive, conſiſting of a greater of mall 


er number of individuals, ſo long as it contains an infinite- 
ly little part of univerſal exiſtence, and fo bears no propor- 
uon to the great all. comprehending ſyſtem. And conſe- 
3 that no affection whatſoever to any creature, or 
any ſyſtem of created beings, which is not dependent on, 


nor ſubordinate to a propenſity or union of the heart to 


God, the ſupreme and infinite Being, can be of the naturg 
of true virtue. N of 


From hence alſo it is evident, that the divine virtue, or | 


the virtue of the divine mind, muſt conſiſt primarily in love 

to himſelf, or in the mutual love and friendihip which ſub- 

bits eternally and neceſſarily between the ſeveral perions 
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| In'ths God-head, of that infinitely firong propenſity 
mw . 


— 


thete 
perſons one to another. There is no 
need ot multiplying words, to prove that it muſt be thus, 
on « ſuppoſition that virtue in its moſt eſſential natue, con- 
fiſts in benevolent affection or propenſity of heart towards 
Being in g-neral ; and fo flowing out to particular Beings, 
In a greater or leſſer degree, according to the meaſure of 
exiſterice and beauty which they are poſſeſſed of. Tt 
will alſo follow from the foregoing things, that God's good- 
neſs and love to created Beings, is derived from, and ſub- 
ordinate to his love to himſelt. [In what manner it is ſo, 
I have endeavoured in ſome meaſure to explain in the pre- 


eeeding diſcourte of God's end in creating the world. }] 


Wir n reſpect to the manner in which a virtuous love in 
treated Beings, one to another, is dependent on, and derived 
from love toGod, this will appear by a proper confideration of 
what has been ſaid ; that it is ſufficient to render love to 
any created Being virtuous, if it ariſe from the temper of 
mind wherein conſiſts a diſpoſition to love God ſupreme!'y, 
Becauſe it appears from what has been already obſerved, 


- all that love to particular Beings, which is the fruit of a be- 


nevolent propenſity of heart to Being in general, is virtuous 
Jove. But, as has been remark'd, a benevolent propenſity 


| of heart to Being in general, and a temper or diſpoſition to 


Jove God ſupremely, are in effect the ſame thing. There- 
fore, if love to a created Being comes from that temper or 
propenſity of the heare, it is virtuous.— However, 8 
particular exerciſe of love to a creature may not fenjibly ari 
from any exerciſe of love to God, or an explicit conſidera- 
tion of any fimilitude, conformity, union or relation to 
God, in the creature beloved. e 


- Taz moſt proper evidence of love to a created Being, its 


_ ariſing from that temper of mind wherein confifts a ſupreme 


propenſity of heart to God, ſeems to be the agreablenels of 
the kind and degree of our love to God's end in our creation 
ant in the creation of all things, and the coincidence of 
the exerc iſes of our love, in their manner, order, and mea- 
ſure, with the manner in which God himfelf exerciſes love 
to the creature in the creation and government of the 
world, and the way in which God as the — 
1 ; TT rem 
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diſpoſer of all things, has reſpect to the creatwe's 

appineſs, in ſubordination to himſelf as his own ſu 
end. For the true virtue of cteated Beings is doubtleſs 
their higheſt excellency, and their true goodneſs, and that 
by which they are eſpecially agreable to the mind of their 
creator. But the true goodneſs of a thing (as was ob- 
ſerved before) muſt be its agreableneſs to its end, or its fits 
neſs to anſwer the deſign for which it was made. Or, at 
leaſt, this muſt be its goodneſs in the eyes of the workman. 
Therefore they are good moral agents whoſe temper 
of mind or propenſity of heart is agreable to the end for 
which God made moral agents. But, as has been ſhewn, 
the laſt end for which God has made moral agents, muſt 
be the laſt end for which God has made all things: it be- 
ing evident, that the moral world is the end of the reſt of 
the world ; the inanimate and unintelligent world bei 
made for the rational and moral world, as much as a houls 
is prepared for the inhabitants. | 


By theſe things it appears, that a truly virtuous mind, 
being as it were under the ſovereign dominion of love to 


Cad, does above all things ſeek the glory of God, and makes 
this his ſupreme, governing, and ultimate end: conſiſting 


in the expreſſion of God's perfections in their proper effects, 


and in the maniteſtation of God's glory to created under 
ſtandings, and the communications of the infinite fulneſs 


of God to the creature ; in the creature's higheſt eſteem of 


= 


erciſes and expreſſions ot theſe. And fo far as a vi 

ous mind exerciſes true virtue — —— to created 
Beings, it chieſty ſecks the good of the creature, conſiſti 

in its knowledge or view of God's glory and beauty, . 


God, love to God, and joy in God, and in the proper 1 


nion with God, and conformity to him, love to him, and 


joy in him. And that temper or diſpoſtion of heart, 
that conſemt, union, or propenſity of mind to Being in ge- 
naral, which appears chiefly in ſuch exerciſes, is virtue, 
truly ſo called; or in other words, true grace and real ho- 
lineſs. And no other diſpoſition or affection but this is of 
the nature of true virtue. : 


. —— Hence it appears, that theſe ſchemes of re- 
ligion or moral philoſophy, which, however well in ſome 
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they may treat of benevolence to mankind, and o- 
ther. virtues depending on it, yet have not a tupreme regard 
19 Gop, and love to him, laid in the foundation, and all other 


Virtues handled in a connection with this, and in a ſubordinati- 


an to this, are noi true ſchemes of philoſophy bu are ſun- 
damenially and «flentially detective Aud whatever/ other 
benevolence. or gent roſii) zowards mankind, and other vir- 
ues; or moral qualifications Wich go by that name, any 
are poſſeſſed 'of, that are not attended with a love to God 
h is aliogetber above them, and to which. they are 
bordinate, and on which they are de pendent, there is no- 
1 of the nature ot true vn tue or religion in them. 

nd it may be zſſerted in generai, that nothing is ot the 


nature of true virtue, in which God is not the firft- and the 


1; or, which with regard-to their exerciles in general, 
Hos rot che ir firſt foundation and ſource in apprehentions 
of. God's ſupreme. dignity and glory and in anſwerable 


| eem and love ot _ ab not reſpect — Goa as 
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FRAOUGH this which bas been 8 ae is 
juſth eſſeemed the true beauty of moral agents, or 


1 Wo, Beings : this alone being what would appear beau- 


dul in them, upon a clear & comprehenſive view of things: 
nd theretore alone is the moral amiableneſs of Beings 
have underſtanding and will, in the eyes of him that 
5 eo lees all things as they are. Let there. are o- 
ther qualities, other ſenſations, propenſities and affections 
of mind, ang, principles of action, that often obtain the 


epuhe ot virtue, and by many are ſuppoſed: to have the 


n ture of true virtne : which are intirely.of a diſtinct na- 
ture from this, and have nothing of that kind; and there- 


aw; are es: wand n LO mee. 
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28 may particularly and. appear from things) which 
will be obſerved in this nd the to my following bore port od i 


| Amar xonſent; ee or union of Being to Being; 
which has been ſpoken of, -viz. the union or propenſity 
of minds to mental or ſpiritual - exiſtence, may be called 
the higheſt, and firſt, or primary beauty, that is to be 
found among things that exiſt : being the proper and pe- 
culiar beauty of - ſpiritual and moral Beings, which are 
the higheſt and firſt: part of the univ eral | fyſtem, for 
whaſe ſake all the reſt has exiſtence. 'Yet there is ano- 
ther, interior, ſecondary beauty, which is ſome image of 
this, and which is not peculiar to ſpiritual” Beings, but is 
found even in inanimate things: which conſiſts in a mu- 
tua} conſent and agreement of different things, in form, 
manner. quantity, and viſible end or deſign; called "by 
the various names of regularity, order, uniformity, ſym- 
metry, proportion, harmony. &c. Such is the mutual 
agreement of the various ſides of a ſquare, or de 
trianglé, or of. a regular polwgon. Such is, 28 it were, 
the mutual conſent of the different parts of the perip 0 
of a circle, or ſutface of a ſphere, and of the correſpond- by. 
ing parts of an ellipſis. Such is the agreement of the 14 
colours, figures, dime nſions, and diſtances of the different q 
[pots ou a cheſs board Such 1s the beauty of the f is 
on 2 piece oft chints, or brocade. Such is the beautiful ih 
proportion of the various parts ot an human body, or co 14 
tenance. And ſuch is the ſweet mutual conſent _—_ agree- 
ment of the various notes of a me lodious tune. This is 
the ſame that Mr. Horcuksom, in his treatiſe on — 
expreſſes by unitormity in the midſt of variety. Which i is 
no other than the conſent or agreement of different things, in 
form, quantity. & He obſerves; that the greater the variety | 
is, in.equal uniformity, the greater the beauty. Which is no 
mare; than; to ſay, the more there are ot different mnrually | 
agreeing things, the greater is the beauty. And the ren- 
ſoa of hat ie, becauſe tis more conuderable to have many = 
m—_— eee one with another, than ae en. en 
: . C73 ho 1 
| Tur beauty which conſiſts in ths viſible Grnaeaba” 
thing to its uſe, and unity ot deſign, is not a diſtinct ſort of 
1 _ RY to be obſerved, 226 ek 
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 . which vontributes. to the beauty of the agreement & pro- 
portion of various things, is their relation one to anether ; 
which connects them, and introduces them together into 
view and conſideration, and whereby one — vorwlioya 
to the mind, and the mind is led to compare them and fo 
to eupect and deſire agreement. Thus the uniformity of 
two or more pillars, as they may happen to be found in 
different places, is not an <qual degree of beauty, as that 
uniformity in ſo many pillars in the correſponding parts of 
the ſame building. So means and an intended effect 
related one to another. The anſwerableneſs of a thing to 
its uſe is only the pr cer of a 
cauſe or means to a viſibly deſigned effect, and ſo an ef- 
fe ſuggeſted to the mind by the idea of the means. This 
kind of beauty is not intirely different from that beauty 
which there is in fitting a mortiſe to its tenen. Only 
when the beauty conſiſts in unity of debgn, or the adapted - 
eſs of 2 variety of things to promote one intended effect, 
in which all conſpire, as the various parts of an inge- 
 RiQUs complicated machine, there is a double beauty, as 
2 eee ee und conformity. Furſt, there 
greement of the various parts o the deſigned end. 
12 thro this, vis. the deſigned end or effect, all 
the various. particulars. agree one with — ab — 
_ general - medium of . union "are f won 
med in en, * e a6 waited ane 
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n reakon, or e. des one besen shy God tim made 
— kind of mutual conſent and agreement ot things 
e that per- 


ceive it, is, that there is in it ſome image of 
the true, original which has been ſpoken 
of: ng tn —— Boing) or me union 


of. minds or ſpiritual Beings in à mutual and 
aſſectiem of heart. The other is nn image of W 
eaufe by that divende things become as it were 
one, 28 it is in this cordial union. And it pleafes God 
to obſerve analogy in his works, as is manifeſt in fact in 
annumerable iniftances ; and eſpecially vo eſtabliſh inferior 
things in un analogy to ſuperior. + Thus, in How muny 
inte bas he dorad: -brotes in - analogy*: - 20. 
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the nature of mankind ? and plants, in analogy to animals 
with reſpe& to the manner of their generation, nutrition, 
&c. And ſo be has conſtituted the external world in an 
analogy to things in the ſpiritual world, in numberleſs in- 
ſtances ; as might be ſhewn, if it were neceſſary, and here 


were proper place and room ſor it.——Why ſuch analogy . 


in God's works pleaſes bim, tis not needfu-now to inquire. 
It is ſufficient that he makes an agreement or conſent of 
different things, in their form, manner, meaſure, &c. to 


appear beautiful, becauſe here is ſome image of an higher 


kind of agreement and conſent of ſpiritual Beings. It has 
pleaſed him to eſtabliſh a law of nature, by virtue of which 
the unitormity and mutual correſpondence of a beautiful 


plant, and the reſpe& which the various parts of a regular 


building ſeem to have one to another, and their agreement 
and union, & the conſent or concord of the various notes of 
2 melodious tune,-ſhould appear beautiful; becauſe there- 


in is ſome image of the conſent of mind, of the different 


members of a ſociety or ſyſtem of intelligent Beings, ſweet- 


ly united in a benevolent agreement of heart. And here 


by the way, I would further obſerve, probably tis with 


regard to this image or reſemblance, which ſecondary beau- 


ty has of true ſpiritual beauty, that God has ſo conſtituted 


nature, that the preſenting of this inferior beauty, eſpeci- 


ally in thoſe kinds of it which have the greateſt reſem - 


blance of the primary beauty, as the harmony of ſounds, 
and the beauties of nature, have a tendency to aſſiſt thoſe 


whoſe. hearts are under the influence of a truly virtuons 
temper, to diſpoſe them to the exerciſes of divine love, 
enliven in them a ſenſe of ſpiritual beauty. 


* 
* 


FzoM what has been ſaid-we-may ſee, that there are two! 


ſorts: of agreement or conſent'of one thing to another. (. 


There. is a cordial agreement ; that conſiſts in concord and 
union of mind and heart: which, if not attended (viewing 


1 


things in general) with more diſcord than concord, is trus 


virtue, and the original or primary beauty, which is the 


only true moral beauty. (2.) There is a natural union 


or agreement : which, tho' ſome image of the other, is in 


tirely a diſtinct thing; the will, diſpoſition, or affection of 
the heart having no concern in it, but conſiſting only in 


before 
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138. The. Nature. of t T6 Fir . Cray. Ill. 
before deſcribed) W lies an nen — ſort of 
- beauty; which may, in diſtinction from the other, be cafe 
A beauty. — f This may be ſufficient to let the reader 
know how I ſhall hereafter uſe the phraſes of cordial, and 
natural agreement; and moral, ſpiritual, divine, and pri. 
rg fl original beauty, and cee, or natural beauty. 


Concerning this latter, inferior” A kind of Keg th 
following . may” be obſerved. 


why ſecond: bay 10 Saeed to Men, 
2 og a 12 5 nature, which God has fixed, or an inflind 


he has given to mankind ; and not their perception of the 
fame thing which God is pleaſed to have regard to, as 
the ground or rule by which he has eſtabliſhed ſuch a lay 
wu nature. This appears 5 two ings” * 
(15 Tae which God. has ref t to, as "ae" rille or 
ground of this' law of nature he has given us, whereby 
things haying a ſecondary beauty are made grateful to men, 
1s their mutual agreement and proportion, in meaſure,form 
Ke. But in many inſtances perſons that are gratify'd, and 
have their minds affected, in preſentin ro. this beauty, don't 
refle@ on that pai ticular agreement and proportion, which 
_ according to the law of nature is the Pee 6 and' rule of 
beauty in the enſe, yea, are ignorant of it. Thus, a man 
may be pleaſed with the Harmony of the notes in a tune, 
and yet know nothing of that proportion or adjuſtment of 
ide notes, which by the law of nature is the ground of the 
He knows not, that the vibrations in one note 
regularly eo - ineide with the vibrations in another; that 
tme vibrations of a note co - incide in time with two vibra- 
tions of its odctave; and that two vibrations of a note co- 


lit 
F-:. Ihcide with three of its fiſth, &. Yea, he may not know, Tu 
 - - that there are vibrations of the air in the caſe, or any cor- 3 
. reſponding motions in the organs of hear ing, in ihe audi- N nog. 
3 3 ( 
| \ pa ae ie -08 animal ſpirits. So, a man may be affected ; - 
3 _ wittr a beautiful proportion of the features in 2 non 
bo and & yet not know what. that proportion wr or what not? 
|! online r e and diftanices-it conſiſts in, _ |: 
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Nature of true 
In this a. ſenſation. of ſecondary beauty. differs from a 
59 8 of primary and ſpiritual beauty, conſiſting in a 
piritual union and agreement. What makes the latter 
grateful, is perceiving the union itſelf. Tis the immediate 
view of that wherein the beauty fundamentally lies, that is 


« 
24 * 
5 


pleaſing to the virtuous mind. 


: 
* 


(s.) As was obſerv'd before, God in eſtabliſhing ſuch 
2 law that mutual natural agreement of different 
things, in form, quantity, &c. ſhould appear beautiful 
or grateful to men, ſeems to have had regard to the image 
and reſemblance. there is in ſuch a natural agreement, at 
that ſpiritual cordial - agreement, wherein originab beauty 
conſiſts, as one reaſon why he eſtabliſhed ſuch a law. But 
it is not any reflection upon, or preception of, ſuch a. re- 
ſemblance of this to ſpiritual beauty, that is the reaſon 
why ſuch a form or ſtate of objects appear beautiful to 
men: but their ſenſation of pleaſure; on a view of this ſe- 
eondary beauty is immediately ewing to the law God has 
eſtabliſhed, or the inſtinct he has given. 


* 


N TH thy Ka he 2h. 5 1 1 „% ei. Ws 
2. ANOTHER thing obſervable concerning this kind of 
beauty, is, that it affects the mind more (other things be- 
ing N ; when taken notice of in objects which are of 
conſiderable importance, than in little trivial matters. 
Thus, the ſymmetry of the parts of -a human body, or 
countenance, affects the mind more than the beauty of a; 
flower. So, the beauty of the ſolar ſyſtem, more than as 
great and as manifold an order and uniformity in a tree. 
And the proportions of the parts of a church, or a palace, 
more than, the ſame proportions in ſome little flight. com- 

poſitions, made to pleaſe. children. ann enn N 


| n e 
3. Ir may be obſerved (which was hinted beſore) that 
not only uniformity and proportion, &c. of different things 
is requiſite in order to this inferior beauty, but ſome rela- 
non or connection of the things thus agreeing one with a- 
nother. As, the uniformity or likeneſs of a number of pil- 
lars, ſcattered hither and thither, does not conſtitute beau»: 
ly, or at leaſt by no means in an equal degree as uniſor- 
mity in pillars connected in the ſame building, in parts; 
that have relation one to _ So, if we ſee things 
2 | | | 


* The Nature of ne Virtue. cm 


unlike, and very diſproportion'd, in diftant places, which 
Ivo, as rene, and nene or nh idea of 

as di ent and inequality or difpropotion 
min things related and eonnected: and the nearer the rela. 
5 tion and the ſtricter the connection, ſo much the greater 
| —— e is the W confiſting in their diſ- 


4 Tun — kind — eonſiſting in unifor- 
mity and on, not on 


takes place in material and 
- external things, but alto in things immaterial; and is, in 


very many things, plain and ſenſible in the latter, as well 
as the former : and when it is fo, there is no reaſon why 
it ſhould not be grateful to them that behold it, in theſe, 
2s well as the other, by virtue of the ſame ſenſe or the ſame 
determination of mind to be gratify'd with uniformity and 
proportion. If uniformity and proportion be the things 
that affect, and appear wy to, this ſenſe of beauty, 
then why ſhould not uniformity and proportion affect the 
fame ſenſe in immaterial 4 as well as material, if 
there be equa] capacity-of diſcerning it in both ? and in- 
deed more in ſpiritual things (ceteris paribus) as theſe are more 
n than things mee external and material! 


Tun is not only reaſonable ebe ſed, but is evi- 
dent in fact, in numberleſs inftances. There is a beauty 
of order in ſociety, befides what conſiſts in benevolence, or 

can be refer'd to it, which is of the ſecondary kind. As, 

when the different members of ſociety have all their ap- 
pointed office, place and ſtation, according to their ſeveral 
capacities and talents, and every one keeps his place, and 
continues in his proper buſineſs. ' In this there is a beauty, 
not of a different kind from the regularity of a beautiful 
building, or piece of 5 architecture, where the ſtrong 
pillars are fet in their proper place, the pilaſters in a place 
Gt for them,the — ces of marble in the pavement in 
2 place ſuitable for themy. the pannels in the walls and 
partitions in their proper places, the corniſhes in places 
| proper for them, &e.. As As the agreement of a variety in 

in one common deſign, of the parts of a building, or com- 

jcated machine, is one inſtance, of that To which 
— ſecondary kind of beauty, ſo there * 
c me 


* 
* 
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h fame kind of beauty in immaterial things, in what is called 
i Ml widen, confitting in the united tendenay of thoughts, ds, 
n and particular volitions, to one general purpoſe : which is 
. a diftin& thing from the goodneis of that general purpoſe, © {| 
„ 5 beiog uſeful od bestem. 


So there is a beauty in the virtue called jaſliar, which 
conſiſts in the agreement ot different things, that have 
V relation to one another, in nature, manner, and meaſate: 
d and therefore is the very ſame fort of beauty with that 
in uniformity. and proportion, which is obſervable in thoſe 
1] external and material things that are eſteemed beautiful. 
y There is a natural agreement and] adaptedneſs of things 
e, that have relation one to another, and an barmonious core 
ne reſponding of one thing to another: that he which from 
1d his will dees evil to others, ſhould racaius evil from the will 
gs of others, or from the will of him or them whoſe buſineſs 
y, it is to take care of the injured, and to act in their behalf: 
he and that he ſhould ſuffer evil in proportion to the evil of his 
if doings. Things are in natural regularity. and mutual a». 
n- greement, not in a metaphorical but literal ſenſe, when hes 
Ire whoſe heart oppoſes the general ſyſtem, ſhould have the 
hearts of that ſyſtem, or the heart of the head and ruler of 
the ſyſtem, againſt him: and that in conſequence, he ſhould 
vi- receive evil, in proportion to the evil tendeney of the op- 
ty poſition of his heart. So, there is a like agreement 
or in nature and meaſure, when he that loves, has the proper 
\s, returns of love : when he that from his heart promotes the 
p- good of another, has his good promoted by the other ; as 
ral W there is a kind of juſtice in a becoming gratituſee. 


ty, Iny moſt of the duties incumbent on us, if well an- 
ful ſidered, will be found to partake of the nature of juſtice. 
Ing There is ſome natural agreement of one thing to another; 
ace M ſome adaptedneſs of the agent to the object; ſome anſwer- 
tin ableneis of the act to the occafiony ſome equality and pro- 
and portion in things of a fimilar nature, and ot a direct relati- 
ces an ane to another. .So it is in relative duties; duties of 
in children to parents, and of parents to children 3 duties of 
5M - haſbands and wives; duties of rulers and ſubjects; duties of. 
nich friendſhip and good neighbourhood : and all duties that 
the ve owe to God, our creator, preſexver, and benefactor; woes | 


as branches of our duty to him, and alſo confidered as what 
ars to be performed with a regard ro Chriſt, as acts of obe- 
Hience to his precepts, and as tefiimonits'o reſpect to him, 
and of our regard to what he has done for us, the virtues 
and temper of mind he has exerciſed towards us, and the 


- 


benefits we have or hope for therefrom. 


* * 4 
4 


Irx is this ſecondary kind of beauty, which belongs. to 
te virtues and duties required of us, that Mr. Vollaſlon 
ſſeems to have had in his eye, when he reſolved all virtue 
into an agreement of inclinations, volitions and actions with 
tirutb. He evidently has reipect to the juffice there is in the 
virtues and duties that are proper to be in ont Being to- 
Wards another; which conſiſts in one Being's expreſſing 
ſueh affections and ving ſuch a conduct towards another, 


nas bath a natural ageerment and proportion to what is in 


them, and-what we receive from them : which is as much 
- an natural:conformity-of affection and action with its ground, 
object and oceaſſon, as that which is between a true pro- 
pomiom and the thing ſpoken of in it. 
n enn , 135 BU RET | 

Bur there is another and higher beauty in true virtue, 
und in all truly virtuous diſpoſitions and exerciſes, than 
what conſiſis in any uniformity or ſimilarity of various 
things; viz. the union 3 to Being in general, or to Gov 
the Being of Beings, which appears in thoſe virtues ; and 
which thoſe virtues, when true, are the various expreſſions 
or effects of. Benevolence to Being in general, or to Being 
ſtmply conſidered, is intirely a diſtinct thing from unifor- 
mity in the midſt of variety, and is a ſuperior kind of 
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rs true, that benevolence to Being in general, when 4 
perſon hath it, Will maruraily incline him to juſtice, or pro- 
portion in Ihe exerciſes of it. He that loves Being, ſimply 
conſidered, will naturally (as was obſerved before) other 
things deing equal, love particular Beings, in a proportion 
compounded” ot the degree of Being, & the degree of virtue 
_ ofibenievolence to Being, which they have. And that is to 
love Beings in proportien to their dignity. For the digni- 
t of any Being conſiſts in thoſe two things. Reſpect to 
lle 5 | * eing. 
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cur.. The Nature of rue Hr, 145 


Beings in this proportion, is the firſt and moſt general kind 
of juſtice ; which will produce all the ſubordinate, kinds, 
"$9 that, after benevolence to Being ig general exiſts, the 
proportion Which is obſerved in objects, may be the cauſe 
of the proportion of beneyolence to thoſe objects hut na 
proportion is the cauſe or ground of the exiſtence of ſuch a 
thing as benevolence to Being. The tendency of objects. - 
to excite that degree of henevolence,which is proporiiona- 


* 


ble to the degree of Being, &c. is the con/equence of the ex- 
iſtence of benevolence ; and not the ground of it, Even 
as a tendency of bodies, one to another, by mutual attrati» = 
on, in proportion to the quantity of matter, is the conſe» - 
quence of the Being of ſuch a thing as mutual attraction $ 


and not attraction the effect of proportion. a 


4 . 
” 


Br this it appears, that J affections and acts have a 
D beauty in them, diſtin& from, and ſuperior to, the uniformi- 
ty and equality there is in them ; for whigh, he that has a 
truly virtuous temper, reliſhes and delights in them. And 
| that is the expreſſſon and manifeſtation there is in them of 
benevolence to Being in general. — And beſides this, 
there is the agreement of juſlice to the will and EY 
of God: and alſo ſomething in the tendency. and conſe- 
quences. of juſtice, that is agreable to general benevolence, 
viz, as in many reſpects it tends to the glory of God, and 
the general good. Which tendency alſo makes it beautis 
ful to a truly virtyoys mind. So that the tendency of ge- 
neral benevolence to produce juſtice, alſo the tendency .of - 
juſtice to produce effects agreable to general, benevolence, _ 
both render Juſtice pleating to a virtuous mind. And it is 
on theſe accounts chieſy, that juſtice is grateful to à virtuous 
taſte,or a truly benevolent heart. But, tho” it be true, thers 
is that in the uniformity and proportion there is in 
juſtice, which is grateful to a benevolent heart, as this 
uniformity and proportion tends to the general good; yet - 
that ig no argument, that there is no other beauty 

its agreeing with benevolence. For ſo the external regu- 
larity and order of the natural world gratifies benevolence, 
as it is profitable, id tends to the general good; but that 
is no argument, thJt there is no other ſort of beauty in ex 
ternal uniformity and proportion, but only its ſuiting bene, 
rolaage by tending tothe gegeral god „ 
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rent thing from a taſte of true virtoe. 
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|  defetmiries the mind to gpprove theſe things. e 
de all, there is no need of any thing higher, or of any-thing.. 
in any reſpect diverſe, to determine t T 


| 
| 
1 
1 
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and cubes, and regular polygons in 
ins, and the bemariful tos 


de raifed to a great height in ſome eminent! 
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F. Fron all that has been obſerved concerning this ſe- 
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condary kind of beauty, it appears that that diſpoſitiorr or 
Knſe- of the mind, bl Je. ifs in determination of mind 
to approve and be pleaſed with this beauty, conſidered ſim- 


ply and by itſelf, has nothing of the nature of true virtue, 


J's imirely a different thing from. 2 truly virtuous taſte. 


For it has been ſhewn, that mis kind of beauty is intirely 


diverſe from the beauty of true virtue, whether it, takes place 
it material or immaterial things. And thetefore it will 
follow, that'a taſte of this kind of beauty is te a diffe- 

m ho will afficm, 
that a diſpoſition to approve of the harmony of good mu- 
fick, or the beauty of a ſquare, or equilat ral Miangle, is 
the ſame with true Holineſs;or a truly virtuous diſpoſition of 
mind ! ?Tis a reliſh. of. uniformity and. eff e 
if this 


0 to e mind to approve and 
| p zafed with equal unifortmity and proportion among 
intual things which are equally diſcerned. Tis virtuous 
£ love true virtue, as that denotes. an agreement of the 

eart with virtue, But it argues no virtue, for the. heart 
t6 be pleaſed with that which is intirely, dilin® from. it. 


Tuo“ it be true, there is ſome analogy in it to ſpiritual 
and virtuous beauty ; as much as material things can have 
analogy to things ſpiritual (of which they can ha\e no more 
than a hadow) yet, as has been obſerved, men do not ap- 


prove it becauſe of any ſuch abalogy perceived. 


© Anp not only reaſon, but experience plainly ſhews, that 
men's  approbation of this ſort of beauty, does not , ſpring 
from any virtuous temper, and has no connexion with vir- 
tue. For,otherwiſe, men's Len. ape rh beauty of ſquares, 
he regularity of build- 

| res in a piece of embroidery, 

would encreaſe in proportion to men's virtue; and would 
virtuous or 


 yolence, or any beneyolence at all to any Bring v 
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any more than a war's boeing che taſte of honey, or his 

| being Fſeaſed win che ſmefl of « roſe. A taſte of this in. 
ferior beauty in things immaterial, is one thing which hag 
been miſtaken by ſome moraliſts, for a true virtuous * 
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cauſe love to others, or or dhe contrary. Bene n 
J 

f M* NY RY that More" ariſts from ſelf. love. In 

t order to determine this point, it e be N 25 | 
i termined what i is meant by ſelt-hove.” * 1 
j 851 f Wet 1 think, is «etl: i end 4 min 9 
g love of his own happineſs. Which is ſhort, and may be” 
$ thought” very plain but indeed is an ambigu6us definition 
aas the pronoun, his wn, is equivocal, ps liable to be takes 
t in two very different ſenſes. For a mani's%w# happineſs may | 
either be taken univerſally, for all the happineſs or pleaſute 

6 which the mind is in any regard the ſubject of, or whate- 

Al ver is grateful and pleaſing 57 men; or it, may be taken for 
© Il the pleaſure a man takes in H own proper, private, and er 
4 parate good: And ſo, [lf love may be Whey! to. Pays: * 4d 

1. SELF- Love may be taken ſor the 155 as his boring 

. whatſoever is grateful or pleaſing. to him. Which comes 


only to this, that ſelf. Iove is a man's liking, and being 
'Ss a2 pleaſed in that which he likes, and which pleaſes him 15 
or, that tis 2 man's loving What he loves. For whatever a 
d. mam loves, that ting is Stateful and pleaſing to him he- 
„mer that be his own pecliar' happineſs, or the happineſs 
3 I of others, And if this e all that they mean by ſelf⸗ love, 
no wonder they ſuppoſs that all love may be reſolved into 
we ſelt-fove, For it is 'undoubted)y true, hit whatever 4 man 
— loves, his lobe may be reſolved into his loving ' wh he 
loves, ——if that be roper ſpeaking : lt by Rr: . is 
meant ndthj ng elſe" But a miap's loving What is "dratefiil ba 
pl 8 5 40 . and being Werle to What is difagreable, 
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this is calling that ſelf. love, which is only a. general capa. 

. city of loving, or hating ;- or a capacity of being either 
| ow or diſpleaſed : which is the ſame. thing as a man's 
having a faculty of will. For if nothing could be either 
pleaſing or diſpleaſing, agreable or diſagreable to a man, 
ten he could incline to nothing, and will nothing. But 
I he is capable of having inclination, will and choice, then 
what he inclines to, and chuſes, is grateful to him; what- 
ever that be, whether it be his own private good, the good 

of his neighbours, or the glory of God. And ſo far as it 

is grateful or pleafing to him, ſo far it is a part of his plea- 
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Bur if this be what is meant by ſelf-love, there is an 
__ - Immpropriety and abſurdity even in the putting of the queſ- 
tion, Whether all our love, or our love to each particular 
object of our love, don't ariſe from ſelſ- love? For 
that would be the ſame as to enquire, Whether 
* the reaſon why our love is fix d on ſuch and ſuch particu- £- 
Jar objects, is not, that we have a capacity of loving ſome mo 
things? This may be a general reaſon why men love or Ml 7” 
hate any thing at all; and therein differ from ſtones and nts 
trees, which love nothing, and hate nothing. But it can 
never be a reaſon why men's love. is placed on ſuch and | 
ſuch objects. That a man in general, loves and is pleaſed 
with happineſs, or (which is ihe ſame thing) has a capaci- 
ty of enjoying happineſs, cannot be the reaſon why ſuch 
and ſuch things become his happineſs : as for inſtance, 
- why the good of his neighbour, or the happineſs and glory 
of God, is grateful and pleaſing to him, and ſo becomes a 
part of his happineſs, Ls . 3 


* 


Os if what they mean, who ſay that all love comes from 
ſelf love, be not, that our loving ſuch and ſuch particular 
perſons and things, ari ſes from our love to happineſs in ge- 

neral, but from a love to love oyr own happineſs, which 
conſiſts in theſe objects; ſo, the reaſon why we love bene- 
volence to our friends, or neighbours, is, Cans we love 
our happineſs, conſiſting in their happineſs, which we take 
pleafure in: —— ſtill the notion js abſurd. For here the 
effect it made the cauſe of that, of which it is the effect: 
bur happineſs, gonliſiing in che happineſs of the * by 
gary . 9 * Joyed, 
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loved, is made the cauſe of our love to that perſon. Where - 
as, the truth plainly is, that our love to the perſon is the cauſe - 

of our delighting, or being happy in his happineſs. How 
comes our happineſs to conſiſt in the happineſs of ſuch as 


ve love, but by our hearts being firſt united to them in 

; affection, ſo that we as it were, look on them as our ſelves, 
and ſo on their happineſs as our own? | TE 

. Mer who have benevolence to others, Have pleaſure | 


when they fee others happineſs, becauſe ſeeing their hap- 
pineſs gratifies ſome inclination that was in their hearts be- 
fore. They before inclined to their happineſs ; which was 
by beneyolence or good-will ; and therefore when they ſee 
2 their happineſs, their inclination is ſuited, and they are 
0 pleaſed. But the Being of inclinations and appetites is pri- 
or er to any pleaſure in gratifying theſe appetits. 


2. SELF-LOVE, as the phraſe is uſed in common ſpeech, 
ne moſt commonly ſignifies a man's regard. to his confined 
or Wl 2rivate ſelf, or love to himſelf with feſpect to his private 
nd inter gi. ; # 44 = Mg CAS 


nd Bx private intereſt. I mean that which moſt immediately 
ſea eonfiſts in thoſe pleaſures, or pains, that are perſonal, For 
ci- there is a comfort, and a grief, that ſome have in others 
ach IM Picafures,or pains ; which are in others originally, but are de- 
ice, rived to them, or in ſome meaſure become their's, by vit- 
ory due of a benevolent union of heart with others. And there 
« 2 re other pleaſures and pains that are originally our own, 
ad not what we have by ſuch a participation with others. 
Which conſiſt in perceptions agreeable, or contraty, to cer- 
tain perſonal inclinatiens implanted in our nature; ſuch as 
the ſenſitive appetites and averſions. Such allo is the diſ- 
poſition. or the determination of the mind to be pleaſed 
with external beauty, and with all inferior ſecondary beau- 
ty, conſiſting in uniformity, porportion, &c. whether in 
things external or internal, and ta diſlike the contrary de- 
formity. Such alſo is the natural diſpoſition in men to be 
pleaſed in a perception of their being the objects of the 
honor and love of gthers, and diſpleaſed with others hatred 
and contempt. For pleaſures and aneaſineſſes of this kind 
dre doubtleſs as much owing to an immediate dgtermina- 
SS. 0 den 
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tion of the mind by a fixed law of our nature, as any of the 
Pleaſures or pains of external ſenſe. And theſe pleaſures are 

_ Properly of the private and perſonal kind; being not by any 
participation of the happineſs or ſorrow ot others, through 


[ enevolence. . Tis evidently meer ſelf-love, that appears | 
i -. In this diſpoſition. It is eaſy to ſee, that a man's love to W 
1 himſelf will make him love love to himſelf, and hate hatred ar 
to himſelf. And as God has conſtituted. our nature, ſelt- h: 

Jove is exerciſed in no one diſpoſition more than in this. of 

Men, probably, are capable of much more pleaſure and of 

Pein thro! this determination of the mind, than by any other a, 
perſonal inclination, br averſion, whatſoever. Tho” perhaps MW fu 

we don't ſo very often ſee inſtances of extreme ſuffering by or 

- this means, as by ſome otners,yet we often ſee evidences of th 

Men's dreading the contempt of others more than death: of 

and by fuch inſtances may conceive ſomething what men N 
Would ſuffer, if univerſally hated and deſpiſed z and may in 
FTealonably infer ſomething of the greatneis of the miſery, tu 

that. would ariſe under a ſenſe of univerſal abhorrence, in a ip 

great view of intelligent Being in general, or in a clear view bc 

of the Deity, as incomprehenſibly and immenſely great, ſo by 

that all other Beings are as nothing and vanity, to- m 

Leibes with a ſenſe of his immediate continual preſence, ly 

And an infinite concern with him and dependence upon ec 


Him, and living conſtantly in the midſt of moſt clear th 


and ſtrong evidences ard manifeſtations of his hatred and ff w 
. . (4. I © 5 1 4 7.9 b 
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Explain what I mean by private intereſt ; in regard to hi 
which, ſelf-loye, ' moſt properly ſo called, is immediately 


r 12 
Exerciſed, | 


- 1 * 
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Aup here I would obſerve, that if we take ſelf- love in 


ns ſenſe, {6 love to ſome others may truly be the effect 
of ſelfelove ; i. e. according to the common method and 

- 'oxder, which is maintain'd in the laws of nature, For no 
7 vreated thing has power to produce an effect any otherwiſe 
than by virtue of the laws of nature. Thus, that a man 

| __ Thbull love thoſe that are of his party, when there are dif- 
Ferent parties contending one with anether ; and that are 
Fenn his aide, find promote his interen 
TEE een ra. Dvorak” 
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e this is the natural conſequence. of a private ſelf- love; In- 
e deed there is no. metaphyſical neceſlity, in the nature f 
N things, that becauſe a man loves himſelf, and regards: hi 
$ 

0 

d 


own intereſt, he therefore ſhould love thoſe that love him, 


and promote his intereſt; i. e. to ſuppoſe it to be Other 

wiſe, implies no contradiction. It will not follow from 

any abſolute metaphyſical neceſſity, that becauſe. bodies 
have (olidity, coheſion, and gravitation towards the centre 

$ of the earth, therefore a weight. ſuſpended: on the beam 


d of a balance ſhould have greater power ta counter-halance 

er a weight on the other ſide, when at à diſtance. from he 

ps WM fulcrum, than when it is near. It implies no contradicti- 

y on, that it ſhould be otherwiſe : but only as it contradict: 

of that beautiful proportion and harmony, which the author 

T of nature obſerves in the laws of nature he has eſtabliſhed. 

en Neither is there any abſolute neceſſity, the contrary imply- 
y ing a contradiction, that becauſe there is an internal mu- 


55 tual attraction of the parts ot the earth, or any other 
2 ſphere, whereby the whole hecomes one ſolid coherent 
W body, therefore other bodies that are around it, ſhould alſo 
ſo be attracted by it, and thoſe that are neareſt, be attracted 


o- | moſt. But according to the order and proportion general- | 
e, ly obſerved in the laws of nature, one of theſe effects! is 


on connected with the other, ſo that it is juſtly look d upon as 

Ar the ſame, power of attraction in the globe of the earth, 

nd WW which draws: bodies about the earth towards its centre, 

with that which attracts the parts of the earth themſelves 

one to another; only exerted under different circumſtances. 

to By a like order of nature, a man's love to thoſe; that love 

to him, is no more than a certain expreſſion or effect of ſelf- 
ely love, No other principle is needful in order to the;effect, 
| it nothing intervenes to counter-vail the natural tendeney 

ol {elf-love. Therefore there is no more true virtue in 

in Man's thus loving his friends meerly from ſelf - love, than 
ect there is in ſelf-love itſelf, the 1 from whence it pro- 

nd ceeds. . o, a. man's, being di poſed to hate thoſe that hate 
no him, or to reſent injuries, done him, ariſes from ſelf- love in 
viſe il like manner as the loving thoſe, that love us, and being 
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are But it is ſaid by ſome, that tis apparent, there is ſome 
— cher prineiple concerned in exciting the paſions of grau- 
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and t And whiy ze we mor 

ny mdr, or am everfiacing; | | 

| alleficd tovants thoſe that do us good from the 

wire of generafity, er unt us from the vice of envy and 

meer, than tovants things that hurt or help us, which 

mee drm, ef rexfon and will. — Now concerning this, 
1 A wa 4 1 1 | M eu Kenan 0 1 


u. proveed} rom felf-love, might argue im the fame way 
rite from love ww others ; ich is contrary to. their 'owH 
oc 
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titade and 5 4 nathes tham things without 
mie, us e Tenſe 5 which whey fay;, is the effect of that 
principle of benevolence or fone to others, or love to the 
lic, which is natarally im the: hearts: of all mankind. — 
ning to their own. way of argu- 
Xr Cnet aniſe from love to o- 
thers, or love 10 the public, of amp ferfe of mind that is 
the fruit of public eU. For, how differently are ve 
elde towards thofe 8 or kürt to the public 
| underſtanding and will, 20d from 2 general public 

{pity or public motive I f, bow differently affected 
We we u theie/tram wiz we are towards fuch inani- 
mune things =s the fuat wndt this ud, that do gb5od'to rhe 
. wag Towers; or mildew, 2:4 _ —— pt 
dees bart wo the pablic}by defroging'the fruits of the earth ? 
Leu if hanna be good; if will prove that 
Eng e 8 WE „ pv. it ; 


why wer are affected with gra- 
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gratitude and anger cannot ariſe from the united influence * | 

of ſelf- love, and public love, or moral fenſe aniſimg from 
public affection. For, if ſo, hy ane we not aflefted tu 
wards inanimate things, that are benehoall ar injurious both, 

| to us and the public, in the ſame manner as to then that 

, are profitable or hurtful to both an choice and! deſign, and 

| from benevolence, ar malice ?  , _ e 


2. On the ſuppoſition of its being indeed , that men 
love thofe who love them, & are with aher who hae 
them, from the natural infl nence of fee ; "tis n 
all ſtrange that the author of matare, wbo abſferwes order, 
uniformity and harmony in eſtabliſhing its laws, fhould fo 
22 it ſhould be matura) for &l{-love to cauſe dhe 
mind ts be affected differently towands exceedingly dite 
rent objects ; and that it ſhould cue ur heart to extend 
itſelf in one manner towards imaninane things, which gra- 
tify ſelf-love, without Tenſe or will, and an anather manner 
4 towards Beings which we look upon as having waderſiang- 
| ing and will, like ourſelves, and exerting theſe faculties in 
; our favor, and promoting our intereſt from love tous. Ne 
8 wonder, ſeeing we love ourſelves, that it hould be natural 

| to us to extend ſomething of that fame kind of love which 

we have for ourſelves, to them who are the fame kind of 

Beings . as gurlelves, and comply with the anglinatuges 

1 of our ſelf- love, by expreſſing the ſame ſart af love 8 
7 „„ 41068 ow es s 
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3. Ir we ſhould allow that to be univerſal, that in gra- 
| fitude and anger there is the exerciſe of ſome kind of - 
ral ſenſe. {as tis granted, there is ſamething that may de © 
called.) All the moral ſenſe, that is eſſential to ch at- 
fections, is a ſenſe of Dxs MNT ; which is to de ceter'd 40 
that ſenſe of jaſlic, before ſpoken oh, copkilting in an ap- 
prehenſion of that ſecondary Kind or beauty, that mes ia 
uniformity and proportion : which ſolves all the diftculty - 
in the objection, —— This, or fame appearance of it, 0a 
narrow private view, indeed attends all and gratitude. 


Others love and kindneſs to us, or their il: all and.argu- 
riouſneſs, appears to us todgerve out love, ot our celentment. 
Or, in other words, it ſeems to us No other than al. that 
a3 they love us, and do us good, we ally 


auld love them, 
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S706 tbem good. And fo it ſeems uf, that when others 
hearts oppoſe us, and they from their hearts do us hurt, 
Dur hearts ſhould oppoſe them, and that we ſhould defire 
they themifelves may ſuffer in like manner as we have ſuf- 
fered : J. e. there appears to us to be a natural agree- 
ment, proportion, and adjuſtment between theſe things. 
Which is indeed a kind of moral "ſenſe, or | ſenſe 
of a beauty. in moral 'things. But, as was before 
hewn, it is "a moral ſenſe of a ſecondary kind, 
"2nd is intirely different from a'ſenſe or reliſh ot the origi- 
_ *pal eflential beauty of true virtue; and may be without 
1 Wy principle of true virtue in the heart, Therefore 
*Qoubtleſs tis a great mi/ake in any to ſuppoſe, all that mo- 
ral ſenſe which appears and is exerciſed in a ſenſe of deſert, 


* 


is the ſame thing as à love of virtue, or a diſpoſition and 
determination of mind to de pleaſed with true virtuous 
beauty, confifting in publick benevolence. Which may be 
further confirm'd,if jt be conſidered that even with reſpect to 
A ſenſe of ju/ice or di ſert, eonſiſting in uniformity [and agree- 
ment between others actions towards us, and our actions 
towards them, in a way of well. doing, or of ill-doing] 'tis 
not abſolutely neceſſary to the being of thele paſſions of 
SFratitude and anger, that there ſhould be any notion of 
Juſtice in them, in any publick or general view of things; 
n appear by what ſhall be next obſerved, 
4. Tnost authors, who hold that that moral ſenſe 
which is natural to all man-kind, conſiſts in a natural re- 
th of the beauty of virtue, and ſo ariſes from a principle 
ol true virtue implanted by nature in the Hearts of all, — 
"they bold that true virtue conſiſts in , publick benevolence. 
Therefore, if the affections of gratitude and anger neceſ- 
"Farily imply ſuch a moral ſenſe as they ſuppoſe, then theſe 
affeAions imply ſome delight in the publick good, and an 
. averſion of the mind to publick evil. And if this were ſo, 
ten every time any man feels anger for oppoſition he 
| meets with, or gratitude for any favour, there muſt be at 
"Yeaſt a ſuppoſition of a tendency to publick injury in that 
oppofition, and a tendeney to publick benefit in the favour 
that excites his gratitude. But how far is this from being 
"wie? As, in fuch' inffances as theſe,” which, 1. preſume, 
dene vil denz de be poſſibly or unlike" 16 any thing tha 


ww 


ever happens among mankind. A ſhip's crew enter into 
a conſpiracy \ againſt the maſter, to murder him, and run 
away with the ſhip, and turn pirates: but before they bring 
their matters to a ripeneſs for execution, one of them re- 
pents, and opens the whole deſign; whereupon the reſt are 
apprehended and brought to juſtice. The crew are enraged | 
with him that has betray'd them, and earneſtly ſeek op- 
portunity to revenge themſelves upon him. And for 
an inſtance of gratitude, a gang of robbers that have lon 
infeſted the neighbouring country, have a baren Han 
whither they reſort, and where they meet from time to 
time, to divide their booty or prey, and hold their conful- 
tations for carrying on their pernicious deſigns. The ma- 
giſtrates and officers of the country, after many fruitleſs en- 
f deavours to diſcover their ſecret haunt and place of reſort, 
at length by ſome means are well informed where it is, 
and are prepared with ſufficient force to ſurprize them, and 
fieze them all, at the place of rendezvous, at an hour ap- 


'0 Wl pointed when they underſtand they will all be there. A lit- 
e- tle before the arrival of the appointed hour, while the offi- 
ns Wl cers with their bands are approaching, ſome perſon is ſo 
tis Lind to theſe robbers, as to give them notice of their dan- 
5 ger, ſo as juſt to give them opportunity to eſcape. They 


are thankful to him, and give him a handful of money for 
3 3 Wl his kindneſs, No in ſuch inſtances, I think, it is 
plain, that there is no ſuppoſition of a public injury in that 
which is the occaſion of their anger; yea, they know the 
contrary.. Nor is there any ſuppoſition of public good 
in that which excites their gratitude; neither has publick 
benevolence, or moral ſenſe, conliſting in a determination td 
approve of what is for the public good, any influence at 
all in the affair. And though there be ſome affection, be- 
fides a ſenſe ot uniformity and proportion, that has influence 
in ſuch anger and gratitude, it is not public affection of 
deneyolence, but private affection; yea, that affection 
which is to the higheſt degree private, conſiſting in a man's 
love of his own perſon. | FAG 
F. Tx paſſion of anger, in particular, ſeems to have 
been unluckily choſen as a medium to prove a ſenſe and 
determination to delight in virtue, confiſting in beneyolence, 
T 3 E X "_*, -"_ 


Fon, if that moral ſenſe which is exerciſed in anger, were 
that which aroſe from a benevolent temper of heart, being 
no other than a ſenſe or reliſh of the beauty of benevolence, 
© one would think, a diſpoſition to anger ſhould increaſe, at 


leaſt in ſome proportion, as a man had more of a ſweet, 


benign, and benevolent temper : which ſeems ſomething 
diſagreable to reaſon, as well as contrary. to experience, 
which ſhews that the leſs men have of benevolence, and 
the more they have of a contrary temper, the more are 
they diſpoſed to anger and deep reſentment of injuries, 


Ap though gratitude be that which many ſpeak of as 2 
certain noble principle of virtue, which God has implanted 
in the hearts of all mankind; and though it be true, there 
is a gratitude; that is truly virtuous, and the want of grati- 
tude, or an ungrateful temper, is truly vicious, and argues 
an abominable depravity of heart (as I may have particular 
occaſion to ſhew afterwards) yet I think, what has been 
obſerved, may ſerve to convince ſuch as impartially con- 
fider it, not only that not all anger, or hating thoſe which 
hate us, but alſo that not all gratitude, or loving thoſe 
which love us, ariſes from a truly virtuous benevolence of 
bs © | e | 


. ANOTHER ſort of affections, which may be properly re- 

| fer'd to felf-love, as its ſource, and which might be expect- 
ed to be the fruit of it, according to the general analogy of 
nature's laws, is affections to ſuch as are near to us by the 
ties of nature; that we look upon as thoſe whoſe Beings 
we have been the , occaſions of, and that we have a very 
peculiar propriety in, and whoſe circumſtances, even from 
the firſt beginning of their exiſtence, do many ways lead 
them, as it were neceſſarily, to an high eſteem of us, and 
to treat us with great dependence, ſubmiſſion and compli- 
ance; and whom the conſtitution of the world makes to 
be united in intereſt, and accordingly to act as one in innu- 
merable affairs, with a communion in each» other's affecti- 
ons, deſires, cares, friendſhips, enmities, and purſuits, 
Which is the caſe of men's affection; to their children. 
And in like manner ſelf-love will alſo: beget in a man ſome 
degree of affections towards others, with whom he hat 
- SonneCtion in any degree parallel. As to the r 8 
2 a | 0 
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; thoſe. that aſcribe the natural affection there is between pa- 
4 rents and children, to a particular iaſtiuct of nature, I ſhall 


1 take notice of it afterwards, 

it > ad Art. e . 8 | A . 
t, AND as men may love perſons and things from ſelf- love, 
8 ſo may love to qualities and characters ariſe from the ſame 
e, ſource. Some repreſent as though there were need of a 
1d great degree of metaphyſical refining, to make it out, that 
re men approve of others from ſelf- love, whom they hear of 


at a diſtance, or read of in hiſtory, or ſee repreſented on 
the ſtage, from whom they expect no profit or advantage. 
But perhaps it is not conſidered, that what we approve of 
in the firſt place, is the character ; and from the character 
we approve the perſon. And is it a ſtrange thing, that ment 
ſhould from felf-love like a temper or character, which in 
its nature and tendency falls in with the nature and ten- 
deney ot ſeli-love; and which, we know by experience and 
ſelf- evidence, without metaphyſical refining, in the general 
tends to men's pleaſure and benefit? — And on the 
contrary, ſhould diſlike what they ſee tends to men's pain 
and miſery ?—— Is there need of a great degree of ſubtilty 
and abſtraction, to make it out, that a child, which has 
heard and ſeen much, ſtrongly to fix an idea, of the perni- 
cious deadly nature of the rattle-ſnake, ſhonld have aver- 
re- ſion to that ſpecies or form, from ſelt-love; fo as to have 
pect- 2 degree of this averſion and diſguſt excited by ſeeing even 
ry of the picture of that animal? And that from the ſame ſelf- 
the love it ſhould be pleaſed and entertain'd with a lively figure 
eings and repreſentation of ſome pleaſant fruit, which it has often 
very ſl taſted. the ſweetneſs of? or, with the image of ſome bird, 
from I Which, it has always been told, is innocent, and whoſe: 
lead pleaſant ſinging it has often been entertain'd with ? —— 
„and Though, the child neither fears being bitten by the picture 
ömpli- of the ſnake, nor expects to eat of the painted fruit, or to 
ces 10 Dear the figure of the bird fing. I ſuppoſe none, will think 
innu· ¶ it difficult to allow, that ſuch an approbation or diſguſt of 
affei-W a child may be accounted'for from its natural delight in the 
pleaſures of taſte and hearing, and its averſion to pain and 
death, through ſelf- love, together with the habitual con- 
nection of theſe agreeable or terrible ideas with the form 
he and qualities of theſe objects, the ideas of which are im- 
nion ei preſſed on the mind of the child by their image. 
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- Anv where is the difficulty of allowing, that a'child or 


man may hate the general character of a ſpiteful and ma- 
Hläöcious man, for the like reaſon as he hates the general na- 
ture of a ſerpent; knowing, from reaſon, 6 bo man and 


experience,” that malice in men is pernicious to mankind, 


as well as ſpite or poiſon in a ſerpent? And if a man may 


From ſelf-love diſapprove the vices of malice, envy, and o- 


thers of that tort, which naturally tend to the hurt of man- 
Eind, why may he not from the ſame principle approve the 
contrary virtues of meekneſs, peaceableneſs, benevolence, 


charity, generoſity, juſtice, and the ſocial virtues in gene- 


ral; which, he as eafily and clearly knows, naturally tend 
to the good of mankind CCC 


Tis undoubtedly true, that fome have a love to thefe 


_ virtues from 'a higher principle. [But yet 1 think it as 


certainly true, that there is generally in mankind, a fort of 
approbation of them, which ariſes from ſelf-love. 

- Bes1Dxs: what has been already ſaid, the fame thing fur- 
ther appears from this; that men commonly are moſt af- 


feed towards, and do moſt highly approve, thoſe, virtues 


which agree with their intereſt moſt, according to their 
various conditions in life. We fee that perſons of low 


condition are eſpecially enamour'd with a condeſcending, 


acceſſible, affable temper in the great; not only in thoſe 
whoſe condeſcention has been exerciſed towards them- 


| felves ; but they will be peculiarly taken with ſuch a cha- 
racer when they have. accounts of it from others, or when 


they meet with it in hiſtory, or even in romance. ——— The 


poor will moſt highly approve and commend Jiberality.—- 


The weaker ſex, who efpecially need aſſiſtance and protec- 
tion, will peculiarly eſteem and applaud: fortitude and ge- 
neroſity in thoſe of the other ſex, they read or hear of, or 
have repreſented to them on a ſtagme. 
Ms 8 „„ ea ͤ”ũłrx . A tone» pol #4 8 ; 


2 As 1 think it plain from what has been obſerved, that 


men may approve, and be diſpoſed to commend a benevo- 
lent temper, from ſelf-love, ſo the higher the degree of be- 
nevolence is, the more may they approve of it. Which 
will aceount for ſome kind of approbation, from this prin- 


| Giple, even pf love to enemies; viz. as a man's loving his 
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enemies is an evidence of a high degree of benevolence of 
temper the degree of it appearing from the obſtacles 


it overcomes. 


| And it may be here obſerved, that the conſideration of 
the tendency and influence of ſelf-love may ſhew, how 
men in general may approve of ju//ice from another ground, 
beſides that approbation of the ſecondary beauty there is 
in uniformity and proportion, which is natural to all. Men 
from their_infancy-ſee the neceſſity of it, not only that it is 


neeeſſary for others, or for human ſociety ; but they find 


the neceſſity of it for themſelves, in inſtances that continu- 
ally occur : which tends to prejudice them in its favor, 
and to fix an habitual approbation of it from ſelt-love. 


AND again, that forementioned approbation of juſlios 
and deſert, ariſing from a ſenſe ot the beauty of natural a- 
greement and proportion, will have a kind of reflex, and 


indirect influence to cauſe men to approve eee 


and diſapprove malice; as men ſee that he who hates a 

injures others, deſerves to be hated and puniſhed, and that 
he who is benevolent, and loves others, and does them 
good, deſerves himſelf alſo to be loved & rewarded by others, 
as they ſee the natural congruity or agreement and mutual 
adaptedneſs of theſe things. And having always ſeen this, 
malevolence becomes habitually connected in the mind 
with the idea of being hated and puniſhed, which is diſa- 
greable to ſelf-love ; and the idea of benevolence is habi- 


tually connected and affociated with the idea of being lov- 


ed and rewarded by others, which is grateful to ſelf-love. 
And by virtue of this aſſociation. of ideas, benevolence it» 
ſelf becomes grateful, and the contrary diſpleaſing. | 


Some vices may become in a degree odious by the in- 
fluence of ſelf-love, thro* an habitual connection of ideas of. 
contempt with it ; contempt being what ſelf-love abhors. 
So it may often be with drunkenneſs, gluttony, ſottiſhneſs, 


cowardice, ſloth, niggardlineſs. The idea of contempt. 


becomes aſſociated with the idea of ſuch: vices, both becauſe. 
we are uſed to obſerve that theſe things are commonly ob- 
jects of contempt, and alſo find that they excite contempt 


| in ourſelves, ——-——Some of them appear marks of littlegeſs, $ 
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4, e of ſmall abilities, and weakneſs of mind, and inſuffici- 
eney for any conſiderable effects among mankind. By 
others, men's influence is contracted into a narrow ſphere, 

- and by ſuch means perſons become of leſs importance, and 
more inſignificant among mankind... And. things of little 
importance are naturally little accounted of. And ſome 

. of theſe ill qualities are ſuch as mankind find. it their inte- 
eſt to treat with contempt, as they are very hurtful to hu- 


or 


t eee nan n 

* THERE are no particular moral virtues. whatſoever, but 
what in ſome or other of theſe ways, & moſt of them in ſeveral 
of theſe ways,come to have ſome kind of approbation from 


ple; nor any particular vices, but what 
wes. with ſome dino baten · 


Tais kind of approbation and diſlike, thro' the joynt- 
influence of ſelf-love and aſſociation of ideas, is in very 
many vaſtly heightned by education; as this is the means 
of a ſtrong, cloſe, and almoſt irrefragable aſſociation, in in- 
numerable inſtances, of ideas which have no connexion any 
other way, than by education; and of greatly ſirengthning 
that aſſociation, er connexion, which perſons. are ſed into 
by other means; as any one would be convinced, perhaps 
more effectually than in moſt. other ways, if they had op- 


y che ſame means 
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- Portunity of any conſiderable acquaintance with American 


- Tavages and their children. 
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10 natural conſcience, and the moral ſenſe. 
HERE is yet another diſpoſition'or principle, of great 
importance, natural to mankind'; which, if we con- 
nder the confiſtence and hartiony of natute's laws,” may 
- alſo be look'd upon as in ſome fort ariſing from ſelf-Jove, 

or ſelf- union: and that is a diſpoſition in man to be 0 5 
in a” cotifciouſneſs of being inconſiſtent with himſelf, 


4 


- 


, * 
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felf love, without the influence of a uu ern. | 


and as it were, againſt himſelf, in bis "own aQi- 
ons, This appears particularly in the inclination 
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of the mind to be uneaſy in the conſeiouſneſs of doing 
mat to others, which he ſhould be angry with them 
for doing to him, if they were in his caſe, and he in theirs,; 11 
or, of forbearing tq do that to them, which he would be 4! 
diſpleaſed with them for neglecting to do to him. 1 


T nave obſerved from time to time, that in pure love t6 
others (i. e. love not ariſing from ſelf- love) there's an uni- 
on of the heart with others; a kind of enlargement of the 
mind, whereby it fo extends itſelf as to take others into a 
man's ſelf : and therefore it implies a diſpofition to feel, to 
deſire, and to act as tho” others were one with ourſelves. 
So, ſelf-love implies an inclination to feel and act as one 
with ourſelves : which naturally renders a ſenſible incon- ; 
fitence with ourſelves, and ſelf-oppoſition,in what we ur- | 
ſelves chuſe and do, to be uneaſy to the mind : which will | 
cauſe uneaſineſs of mind to be the confequence of .a male- 1 wi 
volent and unjuſt behaviour towards others and a Kind of , 
diſapprobation of acts of this nature, and an approbation:of 3 
the contrary, To do that to another, which we Thould be vw, 
angry with him for doing to us, and to hate a perſon for * 
doing that to us, which we ſhould incline to and inſiſt oh 
doing to him, if we were exactly in the ſame caſe, is to 
diſagree with ourſelves; and contradict ourſelves, It e 
be, for ourſelves both to chuſe and adhere to, and yet 
refuſe and utterly reject, as it were the very ſame thing. 
No wonder, this is contrary to nature, No wonder, us 
ſuch a ſelf-oppoſition, and inward war with a man's Te 
Deen unquietneſs, and raiſes diſturbance in his 
mind. | ; | 


A Thus approving of actions, becauſe we therein at 
as in agreement with ourſelves, or as one with ourſelves 
and a thus diſapproving and being unealy in the conſeioul- 
neſs of difagreeing and being inconſiſtent with ourſelves an 
what we do, — is quite a different thing from approving 
or diſapproving actions becauſe in them we agree a 
are united with Being in general: which is Joving or hati 
actions from a ſenſe of the primary beauty of true virtue, 
odiouſneſs of fin; — The former of theſe prince ples as 
pfivate': the latter is puble and truly benevolent in the 
en ſenſe, The Lormer (i, 6; an incliamion to agi2s | 
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with- ourſelves) is a natural principle: but the latter (i. e. 
nn agreement or union of heart to the great ſyſtem, and to 
God, the head of it, who is all and all in it): is a divine 
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lx that uneaſineſs now mentioned, conſiſts very much 
of that inward trouble men have from reflections of con- 
ſcience ; and when they are free from this uneaſineſs, and 
are conſeious to themſelves, that in what they have acted 
tos ards others, they have done the ſame which they ſhould 
have expecded from them in the ſame caſe, then ibhey have 
Vu hat is called peace of conſcience, with reſpect to theſe 
actions. And there is allo an approbation of conſcience, 
of the conduct of others towards ourſelves. . As when we 
are blamed, condemned, or puniſhed by them, and are 
.conicious to ourſelves that if we were in their caſe, and 
they in ours, we ſhould in like manner, blame, condemn, 
and puniſh them. And thus men's conſciences may juſtify 
God's anger and condemnation. When they have the 
ideas of God's greatneſs, their relation to him, the benefits 
they have received from him, the manifeſtations he has 
made of his will to them, &c. ſtrongly impreſſed on their 
minds, a conſciouſneſs is excited within, them of thoſe re- 
ſentments, which would be occaſion'd in themſelves by an 


injurious treatment in any wiſe parallel. 
2 TI > nne 
Tukxx is ſuch a conſciouſneſs as this oftentimes within 
men, imply'd in the thoughts and views of the mind, 
which perhaps on reflection they could hardly give an ac - 
count of. Unleſs men's conſciences are -greatly ſtupify'd, 
it is naturally and neceſſarily ſuggeſted ; and does habitu- 
ally, ſpontaneouſly, inſtantanecuſſy, and as it were inſenſi- 
bly ariſe. in the mind. And the more ſo for this. reaſon, 
vis. that We have not, nor ever had from our infancy, any 
other way to nceive of any thing, which other perſons 
act or ſuffer, or of any thing about intelligent, moral agents, 
But by recalling and exciting the ideas of what we ourſelves 
are conſcious of in the acts, p s ſenfations, volitions, 


K⸗ec. which we have found in our own minds; and by put- 
ting the ideas which we obtain by this means, in the place 
_ of another ; or as it were ſubſtituting ourſelves in theit 
Niet. , 75 avg ng. concepugn, 0 phy ee 
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underſtanding, - perception, love, pleaſure, pain, or defirg - 
are in others, but b pore ; ourſelves as it were in their 
ſead or — the ideas we obtain of ſuch things in 
our own minds by conſciouſneſs, into their place; making 
ſuch an alteration, as to degree and circumſtances, as what 
we obſerve of them requires. Tis thus in all moral things 
that we conceive of iii others, which are all mental, and 
not corporeal things; and every thing that we conceive of, 
belonging to others, more than ſhape, ſize, complexion, 
fituation, and motion of their bodies. And this is the oni 
way that we come to be capable ot having ideas of any 
perception or act even of the Godhead” We never could 


% 


have any notion what underſtanding or 'volition, love or 
hatred are, either in created ſpirits or in God, if we had 
never experienced what underſtanding and volition, love 
and hatred are in our own minds. Knowing what they are 
by con ſciouſneſs, we can add degrees, and deny limits, and 
remove changeableneſs and other imperfections, and aſcribg 
them to God. Which is the only way we come to be £32 
pable of conceiving of any ching in the Dei). 8 
N i e 18 ö 23 915 wt 
Bur thaugh it be fo, that men in thinking of others d 
as it were put themſelves in their place, they do it ſo na 
turally, or rather habitually, inſtantaneouſly, and without 
ſet purpoſe, that they do it inſenſibly, and eam ſcarce give 
any account of it, and many would think ſtrange if they. . 
were 'tolt of it. 80 it may de in men's ſubſtituting them 
ſelves in others place in ſuch exereiſes of conſcience as have 
been ſpoken of and the former ſubſtitution leads to the 
latter, in one whoſe conſeience is not greatly ſtupified. 
For in all- his thouglits-· of the other perſon, in whatever he 
apprehends or conceives of his e conduct to others rr 
to himſelf,” if it be in loving or hating him, approving or 
condemning him, rewarding or-puniſhing him, he aneceſ» 
ſarily as it were puts himſelf in his ſtead, for the foremen- 
tionell reaſon; and therefore 'the more-naturatly; eaſily and 
quietly ſees whether he being in his place ſhould approvy | 
T condenany be angry or pleaſed yy bs iy, .. 
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x62 The Nature'of true Virtue. eas. V, 
Natural conſcience conſiſts in theſe two things. © 


1. Ix that which has now been ſpoken of. that diſpo. 
Ftion to approve or diſapprove the moral treatment which 
paſſes between us and others, from a determination: of the 
mind to be eaſy, or uneaſy, in à eonſeiouſneis ot our being 
conſiſtènt, or igconſiſtent with ourſelves. Hereby we have 
a di ſpoſniun to approve our own treatment of another, 
vhen we are conſcious to ourſelves that we treat him ſo 
at we ſhould expect to be treated by him, were he in our 
caſe and we in his; and to diſapprove of our own treat. 
ment ot another, when we are conſcious that we ſhould be 
diſpleaſed, with the like treatment from him, if we were 
in his caſe. So we in our conſciences approve of another 
treat ment of us, if we are conſcious to ourſelves, that if we 
were in his caſe, and he in ours, we ſhould think it juſt 
to treat him as he treats us ; and diſapprove his treatment 
of us, when we are conſcious; that we ſhould think it un- 
juſt, if ye were in his caſe. Thus men's conſeiences ap- 
prove or diſapproye the ſentence of their judge, by which 
they ate acquitted or condemned. — But this is not all 
that is in natural conſcience. Beſides this approving or 
diſapproving from uneaſineſs as being inconſiſtent with 
. ourſelves, there is another thing that muſt preceed it, and 
pe the ſoundation of it. As for inſtance, when my con- 
ſcience diſapproves my own treatment of another, being 
conſcious; to myſelf, that were I in his caſe, 1 ſhould be 
diſpleaſed and angry with him for fo. treating me, the 
queſtion might; be aſked, but what would be the ground of 
that ſuppoſed diſa pprobation, diſpleaſure and anger, which 
Jam conſcious would be in me in that caſe . T hat 
-G{approbation muſt be on ſome other grounds. 
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2. Tur other thing which belongs to the approbation 

or diſapprobation ct natural conſcience, is the ſenſe of do- 
ſert, which was ſpoken of before; conſiſting, as was ob- 
ſerved, in a natural agreement, proportion and harmony 

| Herweeh malevolence or injury and reſentment and puniſh- 
ment 3 or. between loving and being loved, between ſhew- 


ing kindneſs and being rewarded, &c, Both theſe * 
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of approving or diſapproving concur in the approbution.of 
7 — of eonſeience: the one founded on the other. 
Thus, when a man's conſcienee diſapproves of his treat- 
ment of his neighbour, in the firſt place he is conſcious:- 
that if he were in his neighbours ſtead, he ſhould. reſent; 
ſuch treatment, from a ſenſe of juſtice, or from a ſenſe of 
unitormity and equality between ſuch treatment and ren, 
ſentment and puniſhment; as before explained. And then 
in the next place he perceives, that therefore he is not 
canſiſtent with himſelf; in doing what he himſelf ſhould 
reſent in that caſe; and hence diſapproves it, as being na- 
turally averſe to oppoſition to himſelf, - 1 d7 


9 


 APPROBAT1ON and diſapprobation of conſcience, in the 
ſenſe now explained, will extend to all virtue and vice; to- 
every thing whatſoever that is 'morally good or evil, in a 
mind which does not confine its view to a private ſphere, - 
but will take things in general into its conſideration, & is fres 
from ſpeculative error. For, as all virtue or moral good may 
be reſolved into love to others, either God or creatures, ſo 
men eaſily ſee the uniformity and natural agreement there 
is between loving others, and being accepted and favored: 
by others. And all vice, ſin, or moral evil ſummarily 
conſiſting in the want of this love to others, or in the con- 
trary, viz. hatred or malevolence, ſo. men eaſily ſee the 
natural agreement there is between hating and doing ill to 
others, and being hated by them and ſuffering ill from 
them, or from him that acts for all and has the care of the 
whole. Syſtem. And as this ſenſe of equality and natural 
agreement extends to all moral good and evil, fo this lays . 
a foundation of an equal extent with the other kind of ap- 
probation and diſapprobation, which is grounded upon it, 
ariſing from an averſion to ſelf - inconſiſtenee and oppoſition. 
For in all caſes of benevolence. or the contrary towards 
others, we are capable of putting ourſelves in the place of 
others, and are naturally led to do it, and ſo of reſlecting. or 
being conſcious to. ourſelves, how we ſhould like or diſlike 
ſuch treatment from others. Thus natural conſcience; 1 
the underſtanding be properly enlightned, and errors and 
blinding ſtupifying prejudices are removed, concurs; with . 
the law of God, and is of equal extent with it, and joins 
its voice with it in every article... I 
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An thusg in particular; we may es in whit reſpec this 
hatural eohſcience that has been defctibed, extends to true 
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ſweetneſs in'benevolerice to Being in general, fimply confi- 
_ ered, or loves it not for Being in "general's fake (for no- 
thing but general benevolence itſelf can do that) yer this 
natural conſcience, common to mankind, may approve of 
ic from that uniformity, equality and Juffice, which there is 

in it, and the demerit which is ſeen. in the coritrary, con- 
ſiſting in the natural agreement between the contrary and 
being hated of Being in general. Men by natural conſci- 
ence may fee the juſtice (of natural agreement) there is in 
yielding all to God, as we receive all from God; and the 
_ zaſtice there is in being his that has made us, and being 
willingly ſo; which is the ſame as being dependent on his 
will, and conformed to His will in the manner of dur Being, 
as we are for our Being itſelf, and in the conformity of our 
will to his will, on Whoſe will we are univerfally and moſt 
perfectly dependent; and alfo the juſtice there is in out 
fſupreme love to God, from his goodneſs, —— the natural 
agreement there is between gur Having ſupreme reſpect to 
nim who exerciſes infinite goodneſs to us, and from whom 
wee receive all well- being. gBeſides that diſagree ment 
und diſeord appears worſe to natural ſenſe (as was obſerved 
before) in things nearly related and of great importance: and 
therefore it muſt, appear very ill, as it reſpects the infin'te 
Being, and in that infinitely great relation which there is 
between the creator and his creatures. And tis eafy to 
cenceive how that fenſe which is in natural conſcience, 
ſhould ſee the deſert of puniſhment, which there is in the 
conirary*of true virtue, vis. oppoſition arid enmity to Being 
in general. For, this is only to ſee the natural agreement 
there is between oppoſing Being in general, and being op- 
pdfed by Being in geaeral ; with a conſciouſneſs how that 
i we were infinitely great, we ſhould expect to be regarded 
according to our greatneſs; and ſhould proportionably reſent 
contempt. Thus natural coriſcience, if well inform'd, will 
approve of true virtue, and will difapprove and condemn 
the wart of it, and oppoſition to it; and yet without ſeeing 
the true beauty of it. Vea, if men's conſciences were fully 
„„ „ cnlightned 
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uten they were delivered from being confined to a 
private phere, and brought to view and confider, things in 
general; and deliver'd from being ftupefy'd by ſenſual, obs 
ſects and appetites, as they will be at the day of judgment, 
they would approve nothing but true virtue, nothing bu 
general berievotence, and thoſe affections and actions that 
are conliſtetit with it, and ſubordinate to it. For they muſt 
fee that'conſent to Being in general, and ſupreme, reſ pe 
to the Being of Beings, is moſt juſt ; and that every thin 
which is intconfiſtent with it, aud interferes with it, ar flow 
from the want of it, is unjuſt, and deſerves the oppolltio 
of uniyerfal exiſtence, = * 1 


Tabs has God eſtabliſhed and ordered, that this priticis' 


— of natural conſcience, which though it implies. no ſuch 
ing a8 actual benevolence to Being in general, nor an 


delight in fach a principle, ſimply conſider'd, and ſo Wop 


no truly ſpiritual fenſe or virtuous taſte, yet ſhould approv 

and condemn the ſame things that are approved and con- 
demned by a ſpiritual ſenſe or yirtuous taſte, © 
Tr moral ſenſe which is riatural.to,niankind, To far 
4s it is diſintereſted, and not founded in aſſoeiation of ideas, 
is the ſam? with this natural conſcience, that has been de- 
ſeribed. The ſenſe of moral good and evil, and that diſpo- 
fition: to approve virtue, and diſapprove vice, which men 


have by natural conſcience, is that moral ſenſe, ſo much 


infiſted on in the writings of many of late: a miſunder- 
ſtanding, of which ſeems to have been the thing that has 
miſled thoſe moraliſts who have intiſted on a. diſintereſted 
moral ſenſe, univerſal in tlie world of mankind, as an eyi- 
dence of a diſpoſition to true virtue, conſiſting in a b nevo- 
lent temper, naturally implanted in the minds of all men. 
Some of the arguments made uſe of by theſe writers, do 


indeed prove that there is a moral ſenſe or taſte, 'uniyerſal ' 
among men, diſtinct from what ariſes from Telf-love. 
Though 1 bumb!] 


y conceive, there is ſome * confuſion 
in. their diſcqurſes on the. ſubject, and not a proper gif: 
tinction obſerved in the inſtances of men's approbation c 


their purpoſe, being inftances of that approbation of virtue, 
that was deferibed, which ariſes from ſelt-love, But other 
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| Inſtances prove that, there is a, moral taſte, or, ſenſe of moral 
ood. 3nd evil, natural to. afl, which don't properly ariſe 
rom, ſelf-love.. Yet I conceive there are no inſtances of this 
kind & bich may no. be refer'd to natural,conſcience, and 
particularly to tbat which I have obſerved. to be primary in 
he appfobauion of natural conſcience, iz, a ſenie ot deſert 
andappiobatiun oi that natural agreement there is, in manner 
and meaſure, in juſtice, , But 1 think it is plain jrom what 
has been Taid, that neil (er this, nor any. thing elle wherein 
£0 Diät: the {cnle, of. moral gc od and evil, which there is in 
natural conſcience, is ot he nature of a truly virtuous taſte, 
or determillation of mind to reliſh and delight in the 
eſſential beauty of true virtue, ariling from a virtuous 


| benevolence of. heart. 
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Bort it further appears from thi=—If the approbation 
of conſcience Were the ſame with the approbation of. the 
Inchration of-the heart, or the natural Ifoofition and de- 
termination of the mind, to Jove and be pleaſed with virtue, 
then approbation and condemnation of conſcience would 
always be in proportion to the virtuous temper of the mind; 
or rather, the degree would be juſt the ſame. In that, perfon 
Who had a high degree of a virtuous - temper, therefore, 
the teſſimony of conſcience in favor of virtue would be e- 
qually full ; But he that had but little, would have as little 
A degree of the teſtimony of conſcience for virtue, & againſt 
| vice. But, [ think, the caſe is evidently, otherwiſe... Dome 

men, thro' the ſtrength of vice in their hearts, will go on in fin 
againſt Clearer light and ſtronger convictions of conſcience, 
than others. If conſcienee's approving duty and diſappro- 
Ving fin, were the ſame thing as the exerciſè of a virtnous 
Principle of the heart, in loving duty and hating fin, then 
Temorſe of conſcience will be the ſame. thing as repentange : 
und juſt in the ſame degree as the ſinner feels remorſe of 
tonſcience for fin, in the ſame degree is his heart turned 
frem the love of fin to the hatred of it, inaſmuch as they 
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CnxisriAxs have the greateſt reaſon to believe, from the 
ſeriptures, that in the future day of the revelation of the 
vrighteous judgment of God, when finners ſhall be call'd to 
anſwer before their judge, and all their, wickedneſs, in 5 
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vations; brought- forth, and clearly "manifeſted in 
the perfect light of that day, and God will reprove them, 
and ſet their fins in order before them, their conſciences 
will be greatly awakened and convinced, their mouths will 
be ſtopped, all ſtupidity of eonſeienee will be at an end; and 
conſcience will have its full exéreiſe: and therefore their ö 
conſciences will approve the dreadful” ſentence ot the judge 
againſt them, and ſeeing har icy have deſerved ſo great 4 | 
puniſhment, will join with the Judge in condemning them. | 
And this, according to the notion I am oppoſing, would be ⁵ 
the ſame thing as their being brought to the fulleſt repent- [ 
ance z their hearts being perfectly changed to hate ſin and 


love holineſs; and virtue or holineſs of heart in them wil WhÞ q 
be brought to the moſt full aud perfect exerciſe. "But how bl Fl 
much otherwiſe, have we reaſon'to ſuppoſe, it will then be 10 
viz. That the fin and wickedneſs of their heart will come . © F320 
to its higheſt dominion and compleateſt exerciſe ; that they * 4m 
ſhall be wholly left of God, and given up to their wicked- 1 i 
neſs, even as the devils are! When God has done waits | 4 k 
ing on ſinners ! and his ſpirit done firiving with them, he 0 
will not reſtrain their wickedneſs,” as he does now. But Mt 

fin ſhall then rage in their hearts, as a fire uo longer re- 1 


ſtrained or kept under. is proper for a judge when he 
condemns a criminal, to endeavour fo to ſet his guilt before 1 
him as to convince his copſcience of the juſtice of the ſen- =. } 
tence. This the almighty will do effectually, and do to on) 
perfection, ſo as molt thoro'ly'to'awaken ind convinceyghe 
eonſcience. But if natural conſcience, and the difpoſition - 
of the heart to be pleaſed with virtue, were the ſame, then 
at the ſame time that the conſcience was brought to its 
perfect exerciſe, the heart wou'd be made perfectly holy 3 
or, would have the exerciſe of true virtue and holineſs in 
. perfect benevolence of temper. But inſtead of this; their 
wickedneſs will then be brought to perfection, and wieked 
men will become very devils, and accordingly will be ſent 
away as gurſed into everlaſting fire prepared tor the devil and 
E es dh OI $ID UE 


Byr ſuppoſing natural "conſcience to be what has been 
deſctibed, all theſe difficu ies and abſurditjes are wholl 
avoided, Sinners, when they ſee che greatneſs of the Be- 
ing, hom they have lived in contempt ot, and in tæbelli- 4 iþ 
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on and oppoſition. to, and have: clearly ſet before them their 
obligations to him, as their creator, preſerver, benefac 
tor, &c. together with the degree in which they have acted 
as enemies to him, may have a clear ſenſe of the defert . 
heir fin, conſiſting in the natural agreement there is be- 


tu een ſuch contempt 3 oppoſition ot ſuch a 
His deſpiſing and oppoſi 


and 
ing them; between their being and 
Wag as ſo great enemies uch a God, and their 
ing the dreadful conſequene@ of his being Kacting as their 
gteat enemy: : and their being conſcious within themſelves 
of the degree of anger, which would;naturally ariſe in their 
own hearts in fuch a gaſe, it they were in ihe place and 
Mate of their judge. In order to theſe things there is no 
need of a virtuous benevolent temper, reliſhing and de- 
1 in benevolence, and loathing the contrary. The 


cConſcience may ſee the natural agreement between appo- 


ſing and being oppoſed, between hating,and being hated, 
without abhorring malevolence from a benevolent temper 
of mind, or without loving God from a view of the beau · 
ty of his holineſs. Theſe things 8207 n monary: der 
as one on je WOE, 4 
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Tens are various ;diſpoktions nai :nclinations nome 
to men, which depend on particular laws of nature, 
2 their minds to certain affections and ations 
owards particular objects; which laws ſeem to be eftab- 
4iſhed' chiefly for the preſervation of mankind, tho not on)y 
Lor this, but alſo for their comfortably ſubſiſting in "the 
world. Which diſpoſitions may be called inſimAs;_ © 


rn Bonn of theſe inſtincts reſpect only n perſonally: 

chare many of our natural appetites and averſions. 
of them are not wholly perſonal, but more ſocia},-and 
| eam 19 —_— * mutual r 
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the ſexes, &c,—— Some of theſe diſpoſitions are more ex 
ternal and ſenſitive : ſuch are ſome of our natural inclina- 
tions that are perſonal; as thoſe that relate to meat and 
drink. And of this fort alſo are ſome diſpoſitions that ara 
more ſocial, and in fome reſpects extend to'others : as, the 


"more ſenſitive inclinations of the ſexes towards each other. 


Beſides theſe inſtincts of the ſenſitive kind, there are others 
that are more internal and mental : confiſting in affections 
of the mind, which mankind naturally exerciſe towards 
ſome of 'their tellow-creatures, or in ſome caſes towards 
men in general. Some of theſe inſtincts that are mental 
and ſocial, are what may be called kind affections; as hav» 
ing ſomething in them of benevolence, or. a reſemblencs 
of it. And others are of a different ſort, having ſomething 
in them that carries an angry appearance; ſuch as the 


paſſion of jealouſy between the ſexes, eſpecially in the mala 


towards the female. os 


is only the former of theſe two laſt mentioned forts; 
that it is to my purpoſe to conſider in this pong, ave thoſe / 
ions, or 


natural inſtincts which appear in benevolent 
which have the appearence of benevolence, and ſo in ſfomg 
reſpe&s reſerable virtue. Theſe I ſhall therefore conſider 
and ſhall endeavour to ſhew that none of them can be of 
the nature of true virtuę. 1 | . 


THar kind affection which is exerciſed towards thoſs 
who are near one to another in natural relation, particu- 


larly the love of parents to their children, called natural 


affection, is by many refer'd to inſtint. I have already 
conſidered this ſort of love as an affection that ariſes from 
ſelf-love ; and in that view, and in that ſuppoſition havę 


ſhewn, it cannot be of the nature of true vir tue: But if 


any think, that natural affection is more properly to be re- 


fer d to a particular inſtinct of nature, than to ſelf-love, as - 


its cauſe, I nos think it a point worthy of any contro- 
verſy or diſpute. In my opinion, both are true; viz. that 
natural affe&jon is owing to natural inſtinct, and alſo that 


it ariſes from ſelf-love. lt may be ſaid to ariſe from inſtin, 


as it depends on a-law of nature. But yet it may be truly 
reckoned as an affeRion ariſing from ſelf-love ;- becauſe, 
tho" it ariſes from a law — It ihat 19-ſuch a lan 
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Vo The Nature of true Niriue. 


| - according to the order and harmony every where obſerved 
among the laws of nature, is connected with, and follows 
from ſelf- love: as was ſhewn. before. However, it is not 


nnr. vl. 


neceſſary to my preſent purpoſe, to inſiſt on ihis. For if it 


be ſo, that natural affection to a man's children or family, 


or near relations, is nol properly to be aſcribed to ſelf-love 


as its cauſe, in any reſpec, but is to be eſteemed an affection 
arifing trom a particular independent inſtinct of nature, 


which the creator in his wiſdom has implanted in men for 
the preſervation and well-being of the world of mankind, 
E it cannot be of the nature of true virtue. For it hat 

en obſerved, and I humbly conceive, proved before 


chap. II.) that if any Being or Beings have by natural in- 
__ - tin, or any other means, a determination of mind to be- 
nevolence, extending only to ſome particular | perſons or 


private ſyſtem, however large that ſyſtem may be, or how- 
ever great a number of individuals it may contain, ſo long 
as it contains but an infinitely ſmall part of univerſal ex- 


iſtence, and ſo bears no proportion to this great and univer- 
ſual fyſtem,—— ſuch limited private benevolence, not a+ 


riſing from, nor being ſubordinate to mee; ag 
mon cannot haue the nature of true ee; 


- However, i it Bennet be amiſs briefly ben now, 
—— tis evident to a demonſtration, thoſe affections cannot 
be of tne nature of true virus, from theſe two things.” TE 


"OY Tuxr they * t ariſe from 2 „ Frineiple of vir- 
we.—.—4 principle of virtue, I think, is own'd:by- the 
noſt conſiderable of late writers on morality to be general 
nevolence or public affection: and I think it has been 
— to be union of heart to Being ſimply conſidered; 


Which implies a diſpoſition to benevolence to Being in ge- 


neraf: Now by the ſuppoſition, the affections we are ſpeak- 


ang of do not ariſe from- this principle; and that, whether 


we ſuppoſe they ariſe from ſeli· love, or from particular in- 


_ Kin&s : becauſe either of thoſe ſources is e, ens 


Regs of general benevolence, | And, "> 


- Secoridy, Tuxsz private affeions;if they do nei fro 
rab benevolence, & they are not connected with it in thei 


19 . have no * * it. This = | 
4 * 


— ——_ 


pears from what has been obſerved: for being not dependent 
on it, their detach'd. and unſubordinate operation rather 
tends to, and implies oppoſition to Being in general, than 
general benevolence z as every one ſees and owns with re- 1 
ſpect to ſelf-love. And there are the very ſame reaſong 4 
why any other private affection, confined to limits infinitely 
ſhort of uniyerſal exiſtence, ſhould have that influence, as 
well as love that is confined to a ſingle perſon, ——Now 
upon the whole, nothing can be plainer than that affections 
which don't ariſe from a virtuous principle, and have no 
tendency to true virtue, as their effect, cannot be of the na- 
ture of true virtue, | 5 


| Wl gard.to him, nor ſubordinate to ſuch divine love, it cannot 
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Ares which are between the ſexes, yet they are implanted 
by the author of nature chiefly for the ſame purpoſe, viz, 
the preſervation or continuation of the world of mankind, 
to make perſons willing to forfake father and mother, and 
All their natural relations in the families where they were 
born and brought up, for the ſake of a ſtated union with 
à companion of the other ſex, and to diſpoſe to that union 
in bearing and going through with that ſeries of labours, 
anxieties, and pains requiſite to the Being, ſupport and e- 
ducation of a family of children. Tho' not only for theſe 
ends, but partly alſo for the comfort of mankind as united 
in a marriage · relation. But I ſuppoſe, few (if any) will 
deny, that the peculiar natural diſpoſitions there are to mu- 
tual affection between the ſexes, ariſe from an inſtinct or 
particular law of nature. And therefore it is manifeſt from 
' What has been ſaid already, that thoſe natural diſpoſitions 
cannot be of the nature of true virtue. nh 


7 | | a * f | | | G 
Not” Mteaion which is owing to a particula* In: 
| ſin, implanted in men for like purpoſes with other in- 
ſtincts, is that pity which is natural to mankind, when they 
Tee others in great diftreſs. — *Tis acknowledged, that 
ſuch an affection is natural to mankind. But I think it e- 
vident, that the pity which is general and natural, is owing 
to a particular inſtinct, and is not of the nature of true vir- 
tue. I am far from ſaying, that there is no ſuch thing as 4 
truly virtuous pity among mankind. For I am far from 
thinking, that all the pity or mercy which is any where to 
be found among them, ariſes meerly from natural inſtinct, 
or, that none is to be found, which ariſes from that truly 
virtuous divine principle of general benevolence to ſenſitive 
Beings. Yet at the ſame time I think, this is not the caſe 
- with all pity, or with that diſpoſition to pity which is natu- 
ral to mankind in common. I think 1 may be bold to ſay, 
this does not ariſe from general benevolence, nor is truly 
of the nature of benevolence, or properly called by that 
Hame, „„ ee e ener 


Ir all that uneaſinefs on the ſiglit of others extreme dil. 
treſs, which we call pity; were properly of the nature of 
*begevolence, then they who are the ſubjects of this paſſion, 
mult needs be in a degroe of uncaſineſs in being ſenſible of 

2 f ee t 2 
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the total want of happineſs, of all ſuch as they would be 
diſpoſed to pity in extreme diſtreſs. For that certainly is 
the moſt direct tendency and operation of benevolence or 
good -will, to deſire the happineſs of its object. But now 
this is not the caſe univerſally, where men are diſpoſed to 
exerciſe' pity. There are many men, with whom that is 
the caſe in reſpect to ſome others in the world, that it would 
not be the occafion of their being ſenſibly affected with any 
uneafineſs, to know they were dead (yea men who are 
not influenced by the conſideration of a future ſtate, but 
view death as only a ceſſation of all ſenfibility, and conſe- 
quently an end of all happineſs) who yet would have been 
moved with pity towards the ſame perſons, if ey had ſeen 
them under ſome very extreme anguiſh. Some men 
would be moved with pity by ſeeing a brute · creature under 
extreme and long torments, who yet ſuffer no uneaſineſs in 
knowing that many thouſands of them every day ceaſe to 
live, and fo have an end put to all their pleaſure, at butch- 
| ers ſhambles in great cities. Tis the nature of true be- 
nevolence to deſire and rejoice in the proſperity and plea- 
ſure of the object of it; and that, in ſome proportion to its 
degree of prevalence. But perſons may greatly pity thoſe - 
that are in extreme pain,, whoſe poſitive pleaſure they may 
Kill de very indifferent about. In this caſe, a man may 
be much moved and affected with uneaſineſs, who yet 


= * — 
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would de affected with no ſenſible joy in ſeeing ſigns of the 
ſame perſon's or Being's enjoyment of very high degrees of 

: pleaſure, 21 n | a een ; LOTS TE: 3 

7 VIA, pity may not only be withdut benevolence, but 
) may conſiſt with true malevolence, or with ſuch ill-will as 
e ſhall cauſe men not only not to deſire the poſitive happineſs 

. of another, but even to deſire his calamity. They may pity 
„ſuch an one when his calamity goes beyond their hatred. 
A man may have true malevolence towards another, deſir- 


. ing no poſitive good for him, bat evil; and yet his hatred 
| not be infinite, but only to a certain degree. And when 
he ſees the perſon whom he thus hates, in miſery far be- 
yond his ill-will, he may then pity him: becauſe then the 
natural inſtinct begins to operate. For malevolence will 
not overcome the natural inſtinct, -inclining to pity others 
in extreme calamity, any further than it goes, or hs | 


f 
) 
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Jimits of the degree of miſery it wiſhes to its object. Ren 
ay py others under exquiſite . torment, when yet they 
_ wo 


uld have been grieved if they had ſeen their proſperity, 
And ſome men have ſuch a grudge againſt one or another, 
that they would be far from being uneaſy at their very 
death, nay, would even be glad of it. And when this is 


— 


the caſe with them, tis manifeſt that their heart is void of 


benevolence towards ſuch perſons, and under the power of 
malevolence. Yet at the ſame time they are capable of 


pitying even theſe very perſons, if they ſhould ſee them 


under a. degree of miſery, very much diſproportioned 10 
WWW 


Tuxsz things may convince. us that natural pity is of a 
nature very different from true virtue, and not ariſing from 
n diſpoſition of heart to general beneyolence : but is owing 
to a particular inſtinct, which the creator has, implanted in 
mankind, for the ſame purpoſes as moſt other inſtincts, viz, 
_chiefly for the preſeryation. of mankind,though not exeluſive 
of their well-being. The giving of this inſtinct is the fruit 


of God's mercy, and an inſtance of his love of the world of 


mankind. & an evidence that though the world be ſo ſinful, 
tis notGod's deſign to make it a world of puniſhment :- and 


therefore has many ways made a merciful prov ion for men's 


relief in extreme calamities: and among others has given 
mankind in general a diſpoſition to pity; the naturalexerciſes 
- hereof extend beyond thoſe whom we are in a near con- 
nection with, eſpecially in caſe of great calamity; becauſe 
commonly in ſuch caſes men ſtand in need of the help of 
others beſide. their near friends, and becauſe commonly 


thoſe calamities which are extreme, without releif, tend to 


men's deſtruction. This: may be given as the reaſon why 
men are ſo made by the author of nature, that they have 
no inſtinct inclining as much to rejoice at the ſight of others 
great proſperity and pleaſure, as to be grieved at their ex- 
+treme calamity, viz. becauſe they don't ſtand in equal neceſſi- 


ut if pure benevolence were the ſource of natural pity, 
.doubtleſs, it would operate to as great a degree in congra- 
ulation, in caſes of others great proſperity, as in compaſſion 
towards them in great miſ eg .! 


— 
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Hef ſuch an.inſtin& as that in order to their preſervation: 


virtue. 


Tux inſtincts God has given to mankind in this world, 
which in ſome reſpects reſemble a virtuous benevolence; 
are agreable to the ſtate that God deſigned mankind” for 
here, where he intends their preſervation, and comfortable 


ſubſiſtence. But in the world of puniſnment, where the 


ſtate of the wicked inhabitants will be exceeding different, 


and God will have none of theſe merciful deſigns to anſwer, 
there, we have great reaſon to think, will be no ſuch thing 
a3 4 diſpoſition to pity, in any caſe; as alſo there will be 


no natural affection toward near relations, and no mutual 


affection between oppoſite ſexes. "cy 


' 


re 9 | x . oY 7 511 12.5 
To conclude what I have to ſay on the natural inſtin& 


diſpoſing men to pity others in miſery, I would obferve, 
that this is a ſource of a kind of abhorrence in men of ſomꝭ 


vices, as eruelty and oppreſſion; and ſo, of a ſort of appro- 


bation of the contrary virtues, hamanity, mercy, &c. 
Which averſion and approbation, however, ſo far as they 
ariſe from this cauſe only, are not from a principle of trus 
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The reaſons why "thoſe things that have bees 
mentioned, which have not the eſſence of vire 
virtue. oy” 15:44 oe SG 0 Soar fot; 
THE firſt reafon that may be given of this, is, 
altho' they have not the ſpecific and-diſtinguiſhing na- 


ture and eſſence of virtue, Jet, they have ſomething. that 


belongs te the general nature of virtue —— The general na- 
ture of true virtue is loye. It is expreſſed both in lobe 


Po: 


benevolenee and complacence ; but primarily i Deneve | 
E 


lence to perſons and Beings, and con d 
darily in complacence in virtue, — as has been 
here is ſomething of the general nature of virtpe in 


+ 


natural affections and prine ples that have, been int hebel 


in both thoſe-reſpeas, | In 


— 
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1. Mes if rs Cie; vn. 


In many of theſe natural affections tere is fomething 
of the appearance. of love to perſons.” In ſome of them 
there appears the tendency and effect of benevolence, in part. 
Others have truly a ſort of venevolence in them, tho it be 
a private venevolence, and in ſeveral reſpects falls ſhort of 
the * 1 true wund, benevolence, both! in its nature 
N | W 16 £05 I" 
"STIFF 1,03 Un > F 
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ſent fate, viz. ihat of pity to others in diſtreſs, tho' not 
3 of the nature of love, as has been demonſtrated, 
yet has partly the ſame :nfluence and effect with benevo- 
Jence. One effect of true benevolence 1s to cauſe perſons 
to be uneaſy, when the objects of it are in diftreſs, and to 
1 their relief. And 227.2 pity bas the ſos effect. 


NATURAL -ratitude, tho! in e inſtance wherein it 
it is not properly called love, — perſons may 
be moved with a degree of gratitude towards perſons on 
Certain occaſions, whom they have no real and proper 
friendſhip for, 25 in the inſtance ot Saul towards David, 
once and again, after David's ſparing his life; when he had 
ſo fair opportunity 10 kill him: yet Jt has the ſame or like 
operation and effect with friendſhips in part, tor a ſeaſon, 
and with regard 10 fo much of the welfare of its object, as 
appears a deſerved requital of kindneſs received. And in 

other inſtances it MAY have a more general and abiding in- 
Avence, ſo as more properly to de called by the name 0 

love. So that many times men from natural grati 
really with a ſort of benevolence love thoſe ho- love them. 
From this, together with _ other natural principles, 


Tt n may love t their near, friends, love mo own aß 
oye. their country, N 205 el 


0 Tat "natural aifpoſition their 1. to e affection pe- 
tweeen the ſexes, often operates by what may properly be 

called love. There is often mer truly a kind both of be-; þ 
nevolence and complacence · 22 there alſo is between par : 85 


ak g children. WI 


Tupz wet things 1 'ba\ 1 ſometh of 15 3 na-. 
har of virtue, pie 18 love : 8 eo gf the 5 of 10 
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mentioned have ſomething of à love of benevolence. 
What they are eſſentially defective in, is, that they are private 
in their nature, they don't ariſe from any temper of bene- 
volence to Being in general, nor have they a tendency 19 
any ſuch effect in their operation. But yet agreeing with 
virtue in its general nature, they are beautiful wighin their 
own private ſphere : i. e. they appear beautiful if We con- 


fine our views to that private ſyſtem, and while we ſhut all 
other things they ſtand in any relation to,, out of our con- 


ſideration. If that private ſyſtem contain'd the ſum of uni- 
verſal exiſtence, then their benevolence would have true 
beauty; or, in other words, would be beautitul, all things 
conſidered : but now it is not fo. Theſe private ſyſtems 
are ſo far from containing the ſum of univerſal Being, or 
comprehending all exiſtence which we ſtand related to, "4 


o 


it contains but an infinitely ſmall part of it. The reaſo 


that they are ſo ready to leave the divine Being out of their 
view, and to neglect him in their confideration, or to regard 
him in their thoughts as tho' he were not properly belong- 
inz to the ſyſtem of real exiſtence, but as a kind of ſhadowy, 
imaginary Being, And tho' moſt men allow that there is 
a God, yet in their ordinary view of things, his Being is not 
apt to come into the account, and to have the influence and 
effect of a real exiſtence, as 'tis with other Beings which 
they ſee, and are converſant with by their external ſenſes, 
In their, views of beauty and deformity, and in the inward 
ſenſations of diſplicence and approbation.which riſe in their 
minds,'tis not a thing natural to them tobe under the influenc 

of a view of theDeity,as part of the ſyſtem,and as the hea 

of the ſyſtem, and he who is all in all, in compariſon of 
whom all the reſt is nothing, and with regard to whom al 

other things are to be viewed, and their minds to be ag- 
corgingly impreſs'd and affected. WVC 


VA, we are apt thro' the .narrowneſs of our views, in 
i judging of the beauty of affections and actions to limit our 
4h conſideration to only a ſmall part of the created ſyſtem. 
When private affections extend themſelves to a conſiderable 
number, we are very ready to look upon them as tru] 
Yirtuous, and 9 to applaud them highly, 
a 7] TY = | P A 1 we of PO . 
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why men are ſo ready to take theſe private affections for 
true virtue, is the narrowneſs of their views; and above all, 
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Thus it is with reſpect to love to a large pany, or 2 man's 
love to his country. For tho? his private ſyſtem contains 
but a ſmall] part even of the world of mankind, yet being a 
*contliderable number, thro? the Contracted limits of the mind 
and the narrowneſs of his views, they are ready to fill his mind 
and engroſs his ſight, and to ſeem as if they were all. Hence 
among the Romans love to their country was the higheſt vir- 
tue: tho' this affection of theirs, ſo much extolled among 
them, was employ'd as it were for the deſtruction of the reſt 

'of the world of mankind.———The larger the number is, that 
private affection extends to, the more apt men are, thro” the 
narrowneſs of their fight, to miſtake it for true virtue; be- 

Z 'c2ufe then the private ſyſtem appears to have more of the 
image of the univerſal ſyſtem. Whereas, when the circle it 
extends to, is very ſmall, it is not ſo apt to be look'd upon 

| virtuous, or not ſo virtuous. As, a man's love to his own 

2 children. | 1 Tp 
| Ap this is the reaſon why ſelf-love is by nobody mifta- 
| ken for true virtue. For tho' there be ſomething of the ge- 
| neral nature of virtue in this, here is love and good-will, yet 
the object is ſo private, the limits fo narrow, that it by no 
means engroſles the view; unleſs it be of the peiſon himſelf, 
who thro! the greatneſs of his pride may imagine himſelf as 

It were all. The minds of men are large enough to take in 

_ a vaſtly. greater extent: and tho' ſelf-love is far from being 
uſeleſs in the world, yea, tis exceeding neceſſary to ſociety, 
beides its directly and greatly ſeeking the good of one, yet 
every body ſees that if it be not ſubordinate to, and regulated 
by, another more extenſive principle, it may make a man 

a common enemy to the ſyſtem he is related to. And tho 
this is as true of any other private affection, notwithſtanding 

its extent may be to a ſyſtem that contains thouſands of in- 
dividuals, and thoſe private ſyſtems bear no greater propor- 
tion to the whole of univerſal exiſtence, than one alone, yet 
they bear a greater propomon to the extent to the view and 
comprehenſion of men's minds, and are more apt to be fe- 
garded-2s it they were all, or at leaſt as ſome reſemblance of 


* 
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the univerſal ſyſtem. 75 
Thus 1 have obſerved how many of theſe natural princi- 
ples, which have been fpoken of, reſemble virtue in its pri- 


mary operation, which is benevolence, Many of * 
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alſo have a reſemblance of it in its ſecondary operation, 
which is its approbation of and complacence in virtue itſelf. 
Several kinds of approbation of virtue have been taken no- 
tice of, as common to mankind, which are not of the nature 
of a truly virtuous approbation, conſiſting in a ſenſe and re- 
liſh of the eſſential beauty of virtue, conſiſting in a Being's 
cordial union ta Being in general, from a ſpirit of love 
to Being in general. As particularly, the approbation of 
_ conſcience, from a ſenſe of the inferior and ſecon- 
dary beauty which there is in virtue, conũſting in uni- 
formity, and from a ſenſe of deſert, conſiſting in a ſenſe of 
the natural agreement of loving and being beloved, ſhewing: 
kindneſs and receiving kindneſs. So from the ſame prin- 
ciple, there is a diſapprobation of vice, from a natural op- 
poſition to deformity and diſproportion, and a ſenſe of evil 
deſert, or the natural agreement there is between hating and 
being hated, oppoſing and being oppoſed, &c. together with 
a painful ſenſation naturally ariſing in a ſenſe of ſelf-oppo- 
ſition and inconſiſtence. Approbation of conſcience is 
the more readily miſtaken for a truly virtuous approbatjon, 
becauſe by the wiſe conſtitution of the great governor of the 
world (2s was obſerved) when conſcience is well informed, 
and thoroughly awakened, it agrees with the latter fully and 
exactly, as to the object approved, tho? not as to the ground 
and reaſon of approving. It approves all virtue, and con- 
demns all vice. It approves true virtue, and indeed approves 
rothing that is againſt it, or that falls ſhort of it; as was 
thewn before. And indeed natural conſcience is implanted 
in all mankind, there to be as it were in God's ſtead, and 
to be an internal judge or rule to all, whereby to diſtinguiſh 
right and wrong, bh 


Ir has alſo been obſerved, how that virtue, conſiſting in 
benevalence, is approved, and vice, conſiſting in ill- will, is 
diſliked, from the influence of ſelf- love, together with afſo- 
ciation of ideas, in the ſame manner as men diſlike thoſe 
qualities in things without life or reaſon, with which they 
have always connected the ideas of hurtfulneſs, malignancy, 
perniciouſneſs ; but like thoſe things with which they ha- 
bitually connect the the idas of profit, pleaſantneſs, com- 
fortableneſs, &c. This ſort of approbation or liking of vir- 
tue, and diſlike of vice, is ealily miſtaken for true virtue, not 
only becauſe thoſe things are approved by it that have the 
«ped 4 Ta f A 22 . 5 nature 
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hature of virtue, and the things diſliked have the nature of 
vice, but becauſe here is much ot reſemblance of virtuous 
approbation, it being complacenee from love; the differ- 
ence only lying in this, that it is not from love to Being in 
acres Re from ſelf- love. 


Tun! is 4'ſo, as has been ſhewn, a liking of ſome vit- 
des, and diflike of ſome vices, from the influence of the 
natural inſtin& of pity. This men are apt to miſtake for 
the exerciſe of true virtue, on many accounts. Here is not 
only a kind of complacence, and the objects of complace nce 
are what have the nature of virtue, and the virtues indeed 
very amiable, ſuch as humanity, mercy, tenderneſs of heart, 
Re. and the contrary very odious ; but beſides, the appfo- 
bation is not meerly from ſelf. love, but from compaſſion, 
an' affection that reſpects others; and reſembles benevolence; 
1 has been ſhewti. | 


At6Titn reaſon, why the things which have been men- 
honed, are miſtaken for true virtue, is, that there is indeed 
à true negative moral goodneſs in them. By a negative mo- 
ral goodneſs, I mean the negation or abſence of true moral 

evil. They have this negative moral goodneſs, becauſe a 
being without them would be an evidence of a much grea- 
ter moral evil. Thus, the exerciſe of natural conſcience in 
fuch and ſuch degrees; wherein appears ſuch a meaſure of 
AN awakening, or ſenſibility of conſcience, tho' it be not of 
the nature of real poſitive, virtue or true moral goodneſs, yet 
has a negative moral goodneſs ; becaviſe in the preſent ſtate 
of things, it is an evidence of. the-abſence of, that higher de- 
_ gree of wickedneſs, which cauſes great inſenſibility! or ſlupi- 
Gity of conſcience, For in, . as was obſerved, is not only 
againſt Aa ſpiritual and divine ſenſe of virtue, but is alſo a- 
Ppainſt the dictates ot that moral ſenſe which is in natural 


conſcience» No wonder, that this ſenſe being long oppoſed 


and often conquered, grows weaker. All fin has its fource 
from ſelnſhnefs, or from ſelf-love, hot ſubordinate to regaid 
to Being in general. And natural conſcience chiefly con- 
fiſts in a ſenſe of deſert, or the natural agreement between 
un and milery. Dut it ſelf were indeed all, and ſo more 


tonſiderable than all the world beſides, there would be no 
N K in lis regarding bizaſelf above all, and making all 
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6ther intereſts give place to private intereſt.— And no won - 14 
der that men by long acting from the ſelfiſn principle, and 1 
by being habituated to treat themſelves as it they were al, 
increaſe in pride, and come as it were naturally to look on 
themſelves as all, and ſo to loſe entirely the ſenſe of ill de- | 
ſert in their making all other intereſts give place to their 
own. And no wonder that men by often. repeating acts 19 
of ſin, without puniſhment; or any viſible appearance of ap- 1 
proaching puniſhment, have leſs and leſs ſenſe of the con- 
nection ot fin with puniſhment. That ſenſe which an a- (þ 
wakned conſcience has of the deſert of fin, conſiſts chiefly 1 
in a ſenſe of its deſert of reſentment of the Deity, the foun- 1 
tain and head of univerſal exiſtence. But no wonder that 
by a long continued worldly and ſenſual life, men more q 
and more loſe all ſenſe of the Deity; who is a ſpiritual and 1 
inviſible Being. The mind being long involved in, and en- 
groſs'd by ſenſitive objects, becomes ſenſual in all its opera- 
tions, and excludes all views and impreſſions of ſpiritual 
objects, and is unfit for their contemplation. Thus the 
conſcience and general henevolence are entirely different 
principles, & ſenſe of conſcience differs from the holy com- 
placence of, a benevolent and truly virtuous heart. Yet 
wickedneſs may by long habitual exerciſe greatly diminiſh 
a ſenſe of conſcience. - So that there may be negative mo- 
ral goodneſs, in ſeiſibility/of conſcience, as it may be an ar- 
gument of the ablance gt that higher degree of wickedneſs, 
which cauſeth ſtupidity of conſcienee, Þ., ..,,... ..; 


. So with reſpect to natural gratitude, tho' there may be no 
virtue meerly, in loving them that love- us, yet the contrary 
may be an evidence of a great degree of depravity, as it may 
argue a higher degree of ſelfiſhneſs, ſo that a man is come 
to look upon himſelf as all, and others as nothing, and fo 
their reſpect and kindneſs as nothing. Thus an 'increaſe 
of pride diminiſhes gratitude.— 80 does ſenſuality, or the 
increaſe of ſenſual appetites, & coming more and more under 
the power and. impreſſion of ſenfible objects, tends by de- 
grees to make the mind inſenſible to any thing elſe; and 
thoſe appetites take up the whole ſoul ; and thro' habit and 
cuſtom the water is all drawn out of other channels,in which 
it naturally flaws, and is all carried as it were into one 
channel, Rs 200-2 LM r % 
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I like manner natural affection, and natural pity, tho' 
not of the nature of virtue, yet may be diminiſhed greatly 
by the increaſe of thoſe two principles of pride and ſenſua- 
lity, and as the-conſequence of this, being habitually dif- 
poſed to envy, malice, &. Theſe luſts when they prevail 
to a high degree may overcome and diminiſh the exerciſe 
of thoſe natural principles: even as they often overcome 
and diminiſh common prudence in a man, as to ſec king his 
own private intereſt, in point ot health, wealth, or honor, 
and yet no one will think it proves that a man's being 

cunning, in ſeeking his own perſonal and temporal intereſt 
' has any thing of the nature and eſſence of true virtue. 


| AwoTHER reaſon why theſe natural principles and af- 
fections are miſtaken for true virtue, is, that in ſeveral re- 
ſpects they have the ſame effect, which true virtue tends 


to; eſpecially in theſe two ways 


1. Tux preſent ſtate of the world is ſo ordered and con- 
ſtituted by the wiſdom and goodneſs of its ſupre me ruler, 
that theſe natural principles for the moſt part tend to the 
good of the world ot mankind. 80 do natural pity, gra- 
titude, parental affection, &c. Herein they agree with the 
tendency of genera} i-enevolence, which ſeeks & tends to the 
general good. But this is no proof that thele natural prin- 
ciples have the nature ef true virtue. For ſelf-love is a 
principle that is exceeding uletul and neceſſary in the world 
of mankind. So are the natural appetites of hunger and 
thirſt, &c. But yet nobody will aſſert, that theſe have the 
nature of true virtue. | i | + 


2. TrwesE principles have a like effect with true virtue 
in this reſpect, that they tend ſeveral ways to reftrain vice, 
and prevent many acts of wickedneſs. -———So, natural af- 
ſection, love to our party, or to particular friends, tends 
to keep us froni acts of injuſtice towards theſe perſons ; 
which would be real wickedneſs.——Pity preſerves from 
eruelty, which would be real and great moral evil. Natu- 
ral conſcience tends to reſtrain ſin in general, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the world. But neither can this prove theſe 
principles themſelves to be of the nature of true virtue. 
or ſo is this preſent Cate of mankind ordered by a * 
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ciful God, that men's ſelf-love does in innumerable re- 
ſpecs reſtrain from acts of true wickedneſs ; and not on 
ſo, but puts men upon ſeeking true virtue: yet is not 
itſelf true virtue, but is the ſource of all the wickedneſs 
that is in the world. | ee | 


ANOTHER reaſon why theſe inferior affeQions eſpecial 
ſome of them, are accounted virtuous, is, that there are af. 
fections of the ſame denomination, which are truly virtuous, 
Thus, tor inſtance, there is a truly virtuous pity, or a com- | 
paſſion to others under affliction or miſery from general be- 1 
nevolence. Pure benevolence would be ſufficient to excite 
pity to another in calamity, it there were no particular in- ; 
ſlinct, or any other principle determining the mind thereto. 1 
It is eaſy to ſee how benevolence, which ſeeks another's good 
ſhould cauſe us to defire his deliverance from evil. And this | 
is a ſource of pity far more extenſive than the other, It 
excites compaſſion in caſes that are overlook'd by natural 


inſtindt. And even in thoſe caſes to which inſtinct extends, bt 
it mixes its influence with the natural principle; and guides 1 
and regulates its operations. And when this is the caſe, tage 
pity which is exerciſed, may be called a virtuous compaſſi . 
on. So there is a virtuous gratitude, or a gratitude that Ab 
ariſes not only from ſelf-love, but from a ſuperior principle i 
of difintereſted general benevolence. As tis manifeſt, that [1 
when we receive kindneſs from ſuch as we love already, we fi 
are more diſpoſed to gratitude, and diſpoſed to greater de- 1 

grees of it, than when the mind is deſtitute of any ſuch Il. 


friendly prepoſſeſſion. Therefore, when the ſuperior prin- | 
_ ciple of virtuous love has a governing hand, and regulates "A 
the affair, it may be called a virtuous gratitude. 80 there ow 
is a virtuous love of juſſice, ariſing from pure benevolence to 1 


Being in general, as that naturally and neceffarily inclines 1 
the heart, that every particular Being ſhould have ſuch a bis 
ſhare of benevolence as is proportioned to its dignity, con- tt 
ſiſting in the degree of its Being, and the degree of its vir- if 


tue. Which is intirely diverſe from an apprehenſion of 

juſtice, from a ſenſe of the beauty of uniformity in variety : 

as has been particularly ſhewn already. And ſo it is eaſy 

to ſee how there may be a virtuous ſenſe of deſert different 

from what is natural and common. And ſoa virtuous con- 

ſcienciouſneſi, or a ſanctified conſcience,-And as when we 
2 tur, 
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tural affefiens have their operations mixed with the influencs 


of virtuous benevolence, and are directed and determined 
| hereby,tbey may be called virtuous, ſo there may be a virtueus 
love of parents to children, and between other near relatives, 
a virtuous love of our town, or country, or nation. Yeg, 
And a virtuous love between the ſexes, as there may be the 
influence of virtue mingled with inſtinct, and virtue may 
govern with regard to the particular manner of its oi <- 
ration, and may guide it to ſuch ends as are agreable to the 
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_ , Genpane virtue prevents that increaſe of the habits cf 
pride and ſenſuality, which tend to over-bear and greatly 
diminiſh the exerciſes of the ſorementioned uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary principles of nature. And a pringiple of general 
_ benevolence ſoftens and ſweetens the A and makes it 
more ſuſceptible of the proper influence and exerciſe of the 
gentler natural inſtincis, and directs every one into its pro- 
per channel, and determines the exerciſe to the proper man- 
ner and meaſure, and guides all 10 the beſt purpoles, _ 
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In what reſpefs virtue or moral good is feunded 
in ſentiment ; and how far it is founded in 
the reaſon and nature of things, 


＋ HAT which is called virtue, is a certain kind of beau 
ful nature, form or quality that is obſerved in things, 
That form or quality is called 0 5 0 to any one behoſd- 
Ing it to whem it is beautiful, which appears in itſelf agre- 
able or comely to bim, or the. view or idea of which is im- 
mediately pleaſant to the mind. I ſay, agreable in t/c/f and 
immediately pleaſant, io diſtinguiſh it from things which in 
themſelves are not agreable nor pleaſant, but either indiffe- 
rent or diſagreable, which yet appear eligible and agreabie 
indirectly for ſomething elſe that is the conſequence of them 
or with which they are connected. Such a ind of. res 
agreableneſs or eligibleneſs in things, not for ey” 


r. Bn, Ro ro JH 


Crean, The Nature ef true 18 1 


for ſome thing elſe, is not what is called But 
when « form or quality appears lovely, pleafing and AR 


ful in itfelf, then it is called beautiful; and this agreableneſs 


or Inefs of the idea is what is called beauty. It is 
evident therefore by this, that the way we come by the idea 


or ſenſation ot beauty, is by immediate ſenſation of the 


gratefulneſs of the idea called beautifal z and not by finding 
out by argumentation any conſequences,or other things that 
it ſtands connected with; any more than taſting the ſweet- 
neſs of honey, or perceiving the harmony of a tune, is by 
argumentation omconnections and conſequences. And this 
manner-of-being affected with the immediate preſence of 
the beautiful idea depends not, therefore, on any reaſonings 
about the idea, after we have it, before we can find out 
whether it be beautiful, or not; but on the frame of our 
minds, whereby they are ſo made that ſuch an idea, as ſoo 
25 we have it, is grateful, or appears beautiful. | 


Tusgxronk, 1 this be all that is meant by them "wks 
affirm, virtue is founded in-ſentiment and not in reaſon,that 
they who ſee the beauty there is in true virtue, don't per- 
— it "nb argumentation on its connexions and eonſequen- 

the frame of their own minds, or a certain ſpi- 
— — given them of God, whereby they immediately 
perceive pleaſure in the preſence of the "Joe of true virtue 


in their minds, or are directly gratified in the view or cons 


— this object, this is certainly” true, 


Bur if thereby is meant, that the frame of mind, or in- 
ward ſenſe given them by God, whereby the mind is dilpo- 
ſed to delight in the idea or view of true virtue, is given ar- 
bitrarily, ſo that if he had pleaſed he might have given 
contrary ſenſe and determination of mind, which would 
have agreed as well with the NT. nature of things, thip 
I think i is not true, 3 | 


— as 1 have obſeived, conſis k in the fied conſent. 
or union of Being to Being in general. And, as has alſo deen 


obſerved, that frame of mind, whereby it is diſpoſed to re- 
liſh and be pleaſed with the view of this, is benevolence or 


union of heart itſelf to Being in general, or a univerſally: 
hxnevolent frame of * 2 he whoſe temper is th) 
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love Being in general, therein muſt have a diſpoſition to 
approve and be pleaſed with love to Being in general. 
Therefore now the queſtion is, whether God in giving this 
temper to a ereated mind, whereby it unites to or loves Be- 
ing in general, acts ſo arbitrarily, that there is nothing in 
the neceſſary nature of things to hinder but that a contra 


temper might have agreed or conſiſted as well with that 


nature of things, as this? 


Ax in the #/ place I obſerve, that to aſſert this, would 
be a plain abſurdity, and contrary to tho very ſuppoſition, 
For here tis ſuppoſed, that virtue in its very-effence con- 
ſiſts in agreement or conſent of Being to Being. Now cer- 
tainly agreement itſelf to Being in general muſt neceſſarily 


agree better with general exiſtence, than oppoſition & con. 


trariety to it. N 5 ob 


I oBsERVE ſecondly, that God in giving to the creature 
ſuch a temper of mind, gives that which is agreable to 


what is by abſolute neceſſity his own temper and nature. 


For, as has been often obſerved, God bimſelf is in effect 
Being in general; and without all doubt it is in itſelf ne- 
ceſſary, and impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, that God 
ſhould agree with himſelf, be united with himſelf, or love 
himſelf : and therefore, when he gives the ſame temper to 
his creatures, this is more agreable to his neceſſary nature, 
than the oppoſite temper : yea, the latter would be infi- 
nitely contrary to his nature. AH | 


Lr it be noted, thirdy, by this temper only can created 
Beings be united to, and agree with one another. This 
appears, becauſe it conſiſts in conſent and union to Being 
in general; which implies agreement and union with every 
particular Being, 7 ſuch as are oppoſite to Being in 
general, or excepting ſuch caſes wherein union with them 

1s by ſome means inconſiſtent with union with general ex- 
iſtence. But certainly if any particular created Being were 
of a temper to oppoſe Being in general, that would-infer 
the moſt univerſal and greateſt poſſible: diſcord, not only 
of creatures with their creator, but of created Beings one 
with another. N | 
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” Feurthly, 1 oBsERve, there is no other temper but this, 
that à man can have, and agree with himſelf, or be without 
ſelf-inconſiſtence, i. e. without having ſome inclinations 
and reliſhes repugnant to others. And that for theſe rea- 
ſons, Every Being that has underſtanding and will, neceſ- 
ſarily leves happineſs. For, to ſuppoſe any Being not to 
love happinefs, would be to ſuppoſe he did not love what 
was agreable to him; which is a contradiction: or atleaſt 
would imply, that nothing was agreable or eligible to him, 
which is the ſame as to ſay, that he has no ſuch thing as 
choice, or any faculty of will. So that every Being who 
has a faculty of will, muſt of neceſſity have an inclination 


to happineſs. And therefore, if he be conſiſtent with him+ 


ſelf, aad has not ſome inclinations repugnant to others, he 
muſt approve of thoſe inclinations whereby Beings deſire 


the happineſs of Being in general, and muſt be againſt a 


diſpoſition to the miſery of Being in general : becauſe 0- 
cherwiſe he would approve of oppoſition to his own happi- 
fieſs. ' For, if a temper inclined to the miſery of Being in 
general prevailed univerſally, *tis apparent, it would tend 
to univerſal miſery. But he that loves a tendency to univer- 
ſal miſery, in effe& loves a tendency to his own miſery : and 
as he neceſſarily hates his own miſery, he has then one in- 
clination repugnant to another.— And beſides, it neceſſarily 


follows from ſelf- love, that men love to be loved by others ; 


becauſe in this others love agrees with their own love. But 
if men loved hatred to Being in general, they would in ef- 
fect love the hatred of themſelves : and ſo would be incon- 
ſiſtent with themſelves, having one natural inclination. con- 
trary to another, c 2 

Taxst things may help us to underſtand why that ſpi- 
ritual and divine ſenſe, by which thoſe that are truly virtu- 
ous and holy, perceive the excellency of true virtue, is in 


the ſacred ſcriptures called by the name of light, knowledge, 


underſtanding, &c, If this divine ſenſe were a thing. arbi- 
trarily given,withqut any foundation in the nature of things, 
it would not properly be called by ſuch names. For, if 
there were no correſpondence or agreement in ſuch a ſenſe 
with the nature of things, any more than there would have 
yo in a diverſe or contrary ſenſe, the idea we obtain by 
this ſpiritual ſeaſe could in no reſpect be ſaid to be a know- 
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Tedge or perception of any thing befides what was in our 
dun minds. FFor this idea —— be no repreſentation of 
| - any thing without. But ſince it is otherwiſe, fince it is a- 
greable, in the reſpects abovementioned, to the nature of 
things and eſpecially ſince tis the repreſentation.and image 
pdf the moral perfection and excellency of the divine Being, 


hereby we have a perception of that moral excellency, of 
which we could have no true idea without it. And it be- 
ag ſo, hereby perſons have that true knowledge of God, 
which greatly enlighiens the mind in the knowledge of di- 
vine things in general, and does (as might be ſhewn, if it 
were neceſſary to the main purpoſe of this diſcourſe) in 
many reſpects aſſiſt perſons to a right underſtanding of things 
in general, to underſtand which our faculties were chiefly 
given us, and which do chiefly concern our intereſt; and 
aſſiſts us to ſee the nature of them, and the truth of them, 
in their proper evidence. Whereas, the want of this ſpiri- 
tual ſenſe, and ihe prevalence of thoſe diſpoſitions that are 
57 to it, tends to darken and diſtract the mind, and 
dreadfully to delude and confound men's underſtandings. 


Ap as to that moral fenſe, common to mankind, which 


there is in natural conſcience, neither can this be truly ſaid to 


be no more than a ſentiment arbitrarily given by the crea- 
tor, without any relation to the neceſſary nature ot things: 
put is eſtabliſhed in an 8 with the nature of things; 
ſo as no ſenſe of mind that can be ſuppoſed, of a contrary 
nature and tendency could be. This will appear by theſe 


— 
* 


two things. 


- 1. Tris moral ſenſe, if the underſtanding be well in- 
formed, and be exerciſed at liberty and in an extenſive man- 
ner, without being reſtrained to a private ſphere, approves 
the very ſame things which a ſpiritual and divine ſenſe ap- 
proves; and hae things only; though hot on the ſame 
- grounds, nor with the fame kind of appfobation. There- 
fore, as that divine ſenſe has been already ſhewn to be a- 
greabſe to the neceſſary nature of things, ſo this inferior 
Kon ſenſe, being ſo tar correſpondent to that, muſt alſo, ſo 
tar agree with the nature of things. 
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approving the unitormity and natural agreemeat there is 
between one thing and another. 80 that by the ſuppoſiti- 
on it is agreable to the nature of things, For therein it 


conſiſts, viz. a diſpoſition of mind to conſent to, or like, the 


agreement of the nature of things, or the agreement of the 
nature and form of one thing with another. And certdin- 
ly ſuch a temper of mind as likes the agreement of things 
to the nature of things, is more agreable to the nature of 


things Wen an oppoſite temper of mind. 


"Haas: it may be obſerved——As Pg uſe of eri 
for mankind to expreſs their ſentiments or ideas to each o- 
ther, ſo that thoſe terms in language, by which things of a 
moral nature are ſignified, are to expreſs thoſe moral ſenti- 
ments or ideas that are common to mankind ; therefote 
'tis, that moral ſenſe which is in natural conſcience, that 
chiefly governs the uſe of language among mankind, and 
is the mind's rule of language in theſe matters among man- 
kind; tis indeed the general natural rule which God 
has given to all men, whereby to judge of moral good and 
evil. * By ſuch words, right and wrong, good and evil, 
when uſed in a moral ſenſe, is meant in common ſpeech 


that which deſerves praiſe or blame, reſpect or reſentment. 


But as has been often obſerw' d, mankind in general have a 
1 of deſert, by this natural moral ſenſe. 


Tazizrors here may ariſe a queſtion, which may 45 
ſerve to be conſidered, viz Seeing it is thus, that ſentiment 
among mankind is the rule of language, as to what is called 
by the name of good and evil, worthy and unworthy ; and 
tis apparent, that ſentiment, at leaſt as to many particulars, 
by ſame means or other is different in different perſons, in 
different nations ; that being thought to deſerve praiſe — 
one, which-by others is thought to be worthy of blame 
1 therefore can virtue and vice be any other than arbi- 

trary, not at all determined by the nature of things, but by 
the. ſentiments of men wit relation to the nature of 


things? 


Ix order to the anſwering this veſtion with ahi it | 
may be divided into two: viz. Whether men nn; 


%. 
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ef moral good and evil are not arbitrary, or rather caſual 

and accidental? And, whether the way of their uſing words 
m what they call good and evil, is not arbitrary, without 
reſpect to any common ſentiment in all, conformed to the 
nature of things 2 * 4 N 3 e 


As To the firſt, I would obſerve, that the general diſpoſi- 
tion or ſenſe of mind exerciſed in a ſenſe of deſert of eſteem 
or reſentment, may be the fame in all: though as to parti- 
_ cular objects and occaſions with regard to which it is exer- 
cited, it may be very various in different men or bodies of 
men, through the partiality or error that may attend the 
view or attention of the mind. In all, a notion of deſert 


of love, or reſentment, may conſiſt in the "fame thing, in 


general, viz. a ſuitableneſs, or natural uniformity and agree- 
ment between the affections and acts of the agent, and the 
affeftions and treatment of others ſome way concerned; 
or the natural agreement between love (or ' ſomething 
that ſome way implies love, or proceeds from it, or tends 
to it) and love; a natural agreement between treating well, 
and being well treated; the natural agreement between 
hating (or ſomething that ſome way partakes of the nature 
of hatred) and being hated, &. I ſay, this general notion 
of deſert may be the ſame : and yet occaſions and objects 
trough variety of apprehenſions about theſe occaſions 
and objects, and the various manner in which they are 
viewed, by reaſon of the partial attention of the mind, may 
be extremely various; and example, cuſtom, education, and 
aſſociation may have a hand in this, in ways innumerable. 
Bur tis needleſs to dwell long on this, fince things which 
have. been ſaid by others (Mr. Hutcheſon, im particular) may 
abundantly ſhew, that the differences which are to be found 
among different perſons and nations, concerning moral good 
and evil, are not inconſiſtent with a general moral ſenſe, 
nene oo TTY an mnbgg” 


Non, ſecondly, is the uſe of the words, good and evil, 
right and wrong, when uſed in a moral ſenſe, altogether 
unfix'd and arbitrary, according to the variety of notions, 


opinions, and views, that occaſion the forementioned vari- 


| ety of ſentiment. © For tho' the ſignification of words is de- 
\ ©, terminedby uſe, yet that which governs in the uſe of terms 
3 1 18 
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is general or common uſe. And mankind, in what th 
would ſignify by terms, are obliged to aim at a conſiſtent 


uſe : becauſe it is eaſily found that the end of language, 


which is to be a common medium of manifeſting ideas and 
ſentiments, cannot. be obtained any other way than by a 

conſiſtent uſe of words; both that men ſhould be conſiſtent 
with themſelves, and one with another, in the uſe of them. 
But men can't call any thing right or wrong, worthy or 


ill-deſerving, conſiſtently, any other way than by calling 


things ſo, which truly deſerve praiſe or blame, i. e. things, 
wherein (all things conſidered) there is moſt uniformity in 
connecting with them praiſe or blame, There is no other 
way that they can uſe theſe terms conſiſtently with them- 


ſelves. Thus, if thieves or traitors may be angry with in- | 


formers, that bring them to juſtice, and call their behavi- 
our by odious names, yet herein they are inconſiſtent with 
themſelves ; becauſe, , when they put themſelves in the 
place of thoſe that have injured them, they approve the 
ſame things they condemn. And therefore ſuch are capa- 


ble of being convinced, that they apply theſe odious terms 


in an abulive manner. So, a nation that proſecutes an am- 


bitious deſign of univerſal empire, by Tubduing other nati- - 


ons with fire and ſword, may affix terms that ſignify the 
higheſt degrees of virtue, to the conduct of ſuch as ſhew 
the moſt engaged, ſtable, reſolute ſpirit in this affair, and 
do moſt of this bloody work. But yet they are capable of 
being convinced, that they uſe theſe terms inconſiſtently, 
and abuſe language in it, and ſo having their mouths ſtop- 
ped.——And not only will men uſe ſuch words inconſiſt- 
ently with themſelves, but alſo with one another, by uſing 


them any otherwiſe than to ſignify true merit or ill-deſery- 


ing, as before explained, For there is no way elſe, wherein 
men have any notion of good or ill - deſert, that mankindin 
general can agree in. Mankind in general ſeem to ſuppoſe 
ſome general ſtandard or foundation in nature for an uni- 
verſal conſiſtence in the uſe of the terms whereby they ex- 
preſs moral good and evil; which none can depart from 


but thro error and miſtake. This is evidently ſuppoſed in 


all diſputes they may have one with another, about right 


and wrong; and in all endeavors uſed to evince or prove hat 


any thing is either good or evil, in a moral ſenſe. 
as, FINIS. 
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